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THOUGHTS ON THE UTILITY OF STUDYING THE 
RABBINICAL WRITERS. 


Wuar is rabbinical literature? and where is it to be found? are 
questions which, a few years ago, were rather difficult of answer— 
at least, to the satisfaction of the inquirer. But now, since the 
Oppenheim library has been safely deposited at Oxford, the 
answer is as easy as it is obvious. Go to Oxford, and look at 
that library,* collected by one individual, a rabbi at Prague, 
about a century ago. Contemplate the vast assemblage of 
manuscripts and printed books, the variety of the subjects, the 
multiplicity of the editions, the caligraphy of the manuscripts, 
and the beautiful typography of many of the printed books. 
You will then have some idea of rabbinical literature ; and, when 
you begin to estimate the labour, the zeal, the industry, and the 
princely fortune which were spent in collecting that library, you 
will come to the conclusion that the purest and most noble love 
of literature may dwell in the heart of a Jewish rabbi. You may, 
perhaps, feel your curiosity awakened, and desire to know some- 
thing of the contents of all these monuments of Jewish intellect. 
But then comes the question—what use is there in the knowledge 
of the rabbies? I might answer, in the words of a very wise 
man, “ In all labour there is profit,” and time was when ‘he ac- 
curacy of the reply would have been fully acknowledged ; but 
that time is gone by, when learning was valued simply because 
it was learning, and when intellectual labour was loved for its 





* The Catalogue, which is itself of great value, was published at Hamburg, 1826, 
entitled—* Collectio Davidis ; i.e. , Catal celeberrime illius bibliothece Hebrew, 
quam indefesso studio magnaque impensa collegit R. David Oppen- 
heimerus, &c. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the University of Oxford will soon furnish the 
public with a complete catalogue. 


Vou. VII.—July, 1835, B 
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own sake. These scientific times undertake no work without 
first making a bargain, and fixing the rate of wages. It is not, 
therefore, sufficient to declare the general profit of all literary 
attainments, nor to remind the student that,as the Jews are our 
religious kinsmen, an offspring from the same stock as ourselves, 
this one fact must give their writings an interest not to be found 
in those of any other religionists, w ho either preceded or followed 
the establishment of Christianity ; we must point out the specific 
advantages of this particular line of study. 

The first use of rabbinical study is, to borrow a couple of Ger- 
man terms, philological and exegetical. 

Many persons take upon themselves to expound the writings of 
the Old Testament. Some are solemnly and lawfully called to do 
so. Now one of the first requisites in any commentator is fami- 
liarity with the language of the book which he interprets. If 
this be not a living ‘language, the only way to acquire familiarity 
is by extensive reading, by seeing the store of words (Sprach- 
vorrath) y rariously employ ed by different authors, and by observ- 
ing how the idiom is still preserved. It 1s true that the Old Tes- 
tament is the work of several writers; but we labour under a 
disadvantage in reading either the Old or New Testament—we 
are already familiar with the subject, and thus our faculty of ob- 
servation is in a measure lulled. The way to revive it is to read 
other books in the same language. Let it not be objected that 
the style of the rabbies is so different from that of the Bible. 
The idiom of the Hebrew language is still preserved, and, in 
some cases, the style is pure. At all events, a familiarity not 
otherwise attainable must be acquired from finding the Bible 
stock of words variously employed, and Bible passages constantly 
cited and explained. Jewish tradition, as contained in Jewish 
writers, 1s one of the three sources of all our knowledge of the 
Hebrew language ;* and even if it be admitted that rabbinical 
Hebrew is different from Biblical Hebrew, still it must be con- 
sidered the nearest akin of all the cognate dialects, and, for the 
generality of students, the most easy of acquisition. Since the 
time of Pococke and Sehultens, the study of Arabic has been 
preferred to that of Rabbinical. That it is useful and desir- 
able no one will deny, but the student ought to ask himself 
whether he has the time and means of acquiring such a know- 
ledge of Arabic as will enable him judiciously to apply it for the 
purposes of interpretation and criticism. An acquaintance with 
the grammar, and the ability to turn out a word in Golius, is not 
a knowledge of Arabic. This can only be acquired by years of 
patient study, and by extensive reading. The question is, if he 
have not time for both,—which is the most useful, and rs most 
within his reach? Allowing that a certain knowledge of Arabic 


See Gesenius’ Preface to the 2nd edition of the Tlandworterbuch. pp. Xe 
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grammar is necessary for the right understanding of the Hebrew 
structure and forms, I cannot help thinking that ‘rabbinical is the 
more useful acquisition. A man who studies the best authors in 
Latin will be a more successful commentator on a Latin book than 
he who neglects them in order to study the cognate dialects,—the 
French, Italian, &c. But if this be refused as a parallel case, 
there can be little doubt but that the student will acquire more 
familiarity with the words, phrases, and idiom of Biblical Hebrew 
by reading the rabbies, than by the study of any other more re- 
mote cognate dialect. Many of the rabbinical books are, more- 

over, professed expositions of the words and sense of the Old 
Testament text, which the Arabic are not. Among the rabbies 

are to be found the oldest Hebrew grammarians and lexicographers, 
and it is with me a question whether any of the moderns have 
excelled them as commentators. When a difliculty occurs, I 
generally find as much, and sometimes more, satisfaction in con- 
sulting Kimchi or Aben Ezra, than in referring to Gesenius, De 
Wette, or Rosenmiiller. At the same time I cannot read these 
rabbies without making a practical use of the Hebrew which | 
possess, nor without acquiring more. 

Rabbinical literature is, at the least, as useful as Arabic to the 
expositor ; but to the student of Hebrew and Jewish antiquities, 
and such every expounder of the Old and New Testaments ought 
to be in some degree, its help is far greater. An expositor of the 
Gospels, Acts, but particularly of the epistles, ought to be ac- 
quainted with the opinions, manners, customs, laws, y and theology 
of the Jews of that tre. And whence is this knowledge to be 
derived ? Philo may furnish a little, Josephus much more, but 
in the Talmud and rabbinical writings we have the Pharisees 
themselves discussing their own opinions. Indeed the writings 
of the rabbies furnish a species of evidence for the anthenticity 
and genuineness of the New Testament which is highly satis- 
factory. Let any one read the rabbinical laws, about the honour 
due to the rabbies, the washing of hands, the authority of the 
traditions, and the observance of the Sabbath ; let him consider 
the mode of disputation pursued in these writings, and the nature 
of the objections urged against opponents, and ‘then let him turn 
to the New Testament, and read of the Pharisees: he must say, 
these are the very men. And,if he then turn to the character 
and discourses of the Lord Jesus Christ—so distinct from that of 
all those by whom he was surrounded, so unlike anything in his 
own nation, so opposite in sentiment to all the’ opinions and 
manners of the day—he must at once recognise the divinity of 
its original.* Lightfoot, Selden, Lundius, ‘Vitringa, &c., have 
done much to illustrate the New Testament and Jewish antiquities; 


* The force of this argument is admitted by the more candid of the German 
writers. See Miimscher Geschichte der Dogmatik, vol i., p. 103. 
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but much still remains to be done. A good book of Jewish anti- 
quities, as an introduction to the study of the New Testament, is 
still a desideratum. I cannot help thinking that the epistle to 
the Romans might receive much light from a comparison with the 
writings of the rabbies, and I am quite sure that Vitringa de 
veteri Synagog4 has not fully disposed of the rabbinical part of 
the question respecting the constitution of the primitive church. 
He has not sufficiently attended to the fact that the constitution 
of the synagogue, and the authority of its officers and teachers, 
had been modelled, not by divine authority, but by the Pharisees— 
a body of lay teachers—a sect who gradually usurped the autho- 
rity committed by God to the Priests and Levites, and who, by 
means of their traditions, lorded it over those who had a divine 
appointment ; so that, when the temple fell, the Priests and Levites 
lost all authority, and it has ever since remained, amongst the 
Jews, in lay hands, and on a lay foundation. On this subject, 
as the utility of rabbinical literature in Jewish antiquities is gene- 
rally admitted, itis only necessary to add a caution not to carry 
this mode of illustration too far. This is possible, as may be 
seen in Spencer de Legibus Hebraorum, who seems to think that 
Maimonides’ own suppositions are good authority for the manners 
and customs of the Sabiansand other idolaters, who lived when 
the law was given, that is, about 2500 years before Maimonides 
was born. 

A third use of the study of rabbinical literature 1s, that it 
teaches us to judge of the present standing and manners of a 
numerous body of people existing in this country, as well as else- 
where. The Jews are not all dead and gone, like the Egyptian 
sorcerers, or the Chaldean magi. Millions of them still exist, 
and thousands of them amongst ourselves. Surely, then, it 1s 
as worth the while of all literary persons, in this professedly in- 
quiring age, to know the opinions and customs of this people, 
as to know those of the Chinese or the Brahmins. Jewish tra- 
dition* says that no one was allowed to be a member of the San- 
hedrim unless he understood all the different systems of idolatry 
then extant, as he might, in the course of his official duties, be 
called upon to give judgment upon some point which required this 
knowledge. It might be desirable that modern legislators should 
also have some knowledge of the different religions for which 
they make laws ; and, amongst others, of the opinions of the Jews. 
These opinions are to be learned correctly only from their books 
of authority, as the opinions of individuals are not the opinions 
nor the religion of the nation. Correct information is desirable 
for all, in order to remove unfounded prejudices, and, at the same 


time, to help us to a right estimate of the errors and defects of 
the rabbinical system. 


* Hilchoth Sanhedrim, chapter 1i. 
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This leads us at once to the polemic use of this stndy. The 
writings of the rabbies are particularly useful in the contro- 
versy with the Socinians, and also with the Jews themselves, 
The principal advantage of rabbinical knowledge is the same in 
both,—to declare the judgment of the old Jewish church as to the 
sense of passages, which are now disputed. Modern Jews den 
that some of the most important prophecies (as the 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah) refer to the Messiah. If they could shew that their 
present interpretations had been in all ages the received opinion 
of the Jews, this denial would be of some weight. But it can 
be satisfactorily shewn that about the time of R. Solomon Jarchi, 
a change of exposition took place on professedly polemical 
grounds, and that the Christian exposition is that of the ancient 
synagogue. For instance, in his commentary on the Bible, 
Jarchi refers Isaiah liu. to the Jewish people. In his commentary 
on the Talmud, he admits that the ancient rabbies interpreted it 
of the Messiah. In his commentary on the 2nd Psalm, he 
expounds it of David, but acknowledges that the ancient expo- 
sitors refer it'to the Messiah. He makes a similar acknowledg- 
ment on Psalm xxi., with this remarkable addition—“ that it is 
better to interpret the Psalm of David, in order to answer the 
heretics.” The Christian interpretation of,.the 22nd Psalm 
can, in like manner, be supported by a reference to the Jalkut 
Shimoni, though De Wette, in his commentary on this Psalm, 
falsely affirms that the Jews never applied it to the Messiah. 

In matters of criticism the rabbies are equally useful. The 
Jews attack the Christian translations—as, for instance, in the 
passage, “they pierced my hands and my feet,” they say that 
“INI signifies “as a lion,” and object, that 1t has not the termina- 
tion of the third person plural. Christians refer to MSS. and 
the LX X, and Gesenius has attempted a solution, even with the 
present reading; but the most satisfactory reply toa Jew is to 
shew, as can be done, on Jewish authority, that the text has been 
altered, and that when the Masorah was compiled, the reading 
was YIN, and the present reading was only marginal. The im- 
portance of the rabbies in defending the translation will be easily 
perceived, as the Jews think either that our translators did not 
understand Hebrew, or that they were interested in giving a ver- 
sion consistent with Christian doctrine. A remarkable instance 
occurs in Isaiah ix. 6—“ Unto us a child is born,” &c. Modern 
Jews think that the passage ought to be thus translated—“ He 
who is wonderful, counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father shall call his name Prince of Peace.” ‘The English ver- 
sion may be abundantly defended, from the text, accents, and 
idiom ; but it is satisfactory to the Christian, and convincing to the 
Jew, to see that the Talmud and Aben Ezra both construed the 
passage as our translators have done. The general utility in 
controversy may be seen by referring to the walk of Wagenseil, 
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Schottgen, Hulsius, Majus, Allix, &c. &c. It is only to be re- 
gretted that Allix’s Judgment of the Jewish Church has never 
been published with the text of the passages referred to. I have 
not examined all his references, but, having gone through a great 
many, | am inclined to think that an exhibition and translation 
of these passages would make this book one of the most interest- 
ing and unanswerable on the subject. But let it not be thought 
that this field has been cultivated to the utmost. There still re- 
mains enough untouched to reward the most investigating, and 
to employ the most industrious. A collection of rabbinical pas- 
sages, to shew the difficulty which the rabbies felt in expounding 
those verses of the Old Testament which imply the doctrine of 
the Trinity, would be of great importance. The Talmud, Siphri, 
Sohar, and particularly the Jalkut Shimoni, still present a wide 
field for discovery. Schottgen long ago proposed, what has never 
yet been done, to prepare a work on the Old Testament, similar to 
Lightfoot’ son the New. Much remains to be done in the direct 
controv ersy with the Jews. It is very common to wonder at the 
unbelief of the Jews, and to say that the time is not come for 
their conversion ; but no one, moderately acquainted with Jewish 
literature, will do either the one or the other. He knows that 
much of this litegture is either directly or indirectly controver- 
sial, and that there are very few books on the Christian side of the 
controversy which can be put into their hands. The writers of 
the seventeenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth, century 
wrote in Latin, which but a small proportion of the Jewish na- 
tion understands; and now,for nearly a century, divines have 
neglected both rabbinical literature and the Jewish controversy. 
The publication of small tracts, like Leslie’s “ Short and ney 
Method,” is not sufficient even to engage the attention of « 
learned Jew, and much less to convince him of the erroneousness 
of his system. ‘Their literature must be known, in order to un- 
derstand their train of thought and the system of reasoning upon 
which their creed is built, ‘and by which it is sustained. Is it 
too much to expect that Christian divines should take all this 
trouble merely to bring the Jews to a knowledge of the truth? I 
think not, when I see ‘the labour and industry which they have 
bestowed on the Socinian and other controversies. As men have 
thought it their duty to spend a whole life in illustrating Chiistian 
antiquities and ecclesiastical laws, it is to be hoped that some 
may yet be found equally zealous | m convincing the Jews of their 
errors, and equally desirous to fill up that gap which still remains 
in the bulwarks encompassing Christianity. 

Another use of rabbinical studies, and the last that I shall 
notice, is, to enable Christians to edite and translate rabbinical 
books. Christian libraries abound in rabbinical MSS. of works 
never yet published, as well as of those already printed. It is 
most devoutly to be wished that Christians would make use of 
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these treasures, and furnish the student with the best possible 
editions of Jewish authors, or, at least, a collation with the 
existing editions, as it is well known that the Talmud, and other 
Jewish books, have been mutilated by Christian censors, or by 
the prudence of Jewish editors. The Oppenheim library con- 
tains many most interesting manuscripts ; as, for instance, one 
of the Nizzachon ; also a Hebrew version of the book of Sohar ; 
also manuscripts of the Hebrew liturgy, a good edition of which 
is a desideratum, on many accounts. I have often wondered 
that the divines of our church have paid so little attention to 
the Jewish forms of prayer; some of which are, perhaps, the 
oldest liturgical pieces in existence, and might be profitably em- 
ployed in illustrating the early Christian liturgies. But besides 
editorial undertakings, it is to be hoped that the lamented Pro- 
fessor Chiarini’s writings have directed the public mind to the 
work of translation. A prospectus of a German translation of 
the Talmud has already been advertised. I look, however, with 
more satisfaction to the revival of Hebrew studies in this country, 
and from British students | expect more sound and judicious 
translations than from the continent. For, however unfashion- 
able such an opinion may be, I believe that there is in our 
own church quite as much read learning, and a great deal more 
of sound judgment than is to be met with elsewhere. And in 
this particular department the modern German publications do 
not bear the marks of any extraordinary proficiency. 

[ propose hereafter to offer some remarks on the mode of study- 
ing Rabbinical writers. 


ON THE AGREEMENT OF A NATIONAL CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY WITH CHRISTIANITY ITSELF, WITH A PAR- 
TICULAR REFERENCE TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


In every subject of discussion or argumentation, something must 
be taken for granted ; otherwise the disputing parties can never 
advance beyond the discussion of first principles. In geometry 
we take for granted the ‘ruth of the definitions and axioms ; and, 
in metaphysics, that of our senses: so in this — of a na- 
tional church establishment of Christianity, [ shall take for 
granted two things, which none but an infidel willdeny. And 
as I do not argue with an infidel, but with a believer in Chris- 
tianity, my postulates will be admitted. 

The two things which I shall take for granted are, first, that 
Christianity is TRUE; or, in other words, a divine revelation 
from God ; and, secondly, that all persons to whom it is preached 
are, therefore, bound, by the most solemn and awful sanctions, to 
receive and believe it; for, “ He that believeth and is baptized, 
Shall be saved ; but he that believeth not, shall be damned... . 
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If ye believe not that I am He, ye shall die in your sins.” 
(Mark xvi. 16; John viii. 24.) 

Now that we may clear our subject of all obscurity, I at once 
admit with Paley, that “a religious establishment is no part of 
Christianity : it is only the means of inculcating it.” Our busi- 
ness, therefore, will be to prove, that though a religious esta- 
blishment be no part of Christianity, yet 1t is in ACCORDANCE 
with it. We must prove that a national Christian church is in 
PERFECT AGREEMENT with the Christian dispensation. 

1. That a national church is not per se sinful, will be admitted 
by all who are not infidels ; for God himself established such a 
church among the Jews, with the utmost possible exactness in 
every part of its principles, doctrines, discipline, and admuinis- 
tration. The Jewish church was in reality much more an essen- 
tial part of the national polity than their civil affairs; for the 
succession of the priesthood was confined solely to the tribe of 
Levi in the house of Aaron, while the succession of the judges 
and the kings was left very indeterminate ; and not only so, but 
was frequently changed. But if it were right, as certainly right 
it was, to make a national church of the Jewish dispensation, 
which was only a shadow of the Christian, it must be right to 
establish nationally the substance. To ordain and institute the 
means of inculcating TrutTH, which Christianity is, must be a 
positive duty from the very nature of things; for to disseminate 
and inculcate truth is one of the first duties of a human being. 
And the more extensively this duty is performed, it is performed 
the better; but a national church establishment of Christianity 
performs this duty in the most extensive manner, and therefore 
does it best. It provides the means of instruction in truth uni- 
versally ; and it offers that truth to the mind and acceptance of 
the people as a nation, and thereby gives them the opportunity 
of acquiring the knowledge of divine things. It must ever be 
right to propagate and inculcate TRuTH to the utmost possible 
extent ; it is, therefore, right nationally to establish Christianity, 
which is truth without the least mixture of error, that every indi- 
vidual of the nation may have the opportunity of being instructed 
in it. 

2. But if a national church were contrary to Christianity, one 
would expect to find it forbidden in the New Testament ; but 
since there is not even a trace of a prohibition upon the subject, 
we are evidently at liberty to form a national church. The New 
Testament abounds with prohibitions upon various subjects ; but 
contains none upon this. It is clear, then, that mankind are 
left to exercise their own discretion upon the subject, and to act 
as may be most suitable to circumstances. Christ’s kingdom, it 
is true, is not of this world; yet, it is 7 the world. And its 
great object and design is to Christianize the wHoLE world, and 
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to bring ALL mankind under its sway and dominion. But a 
national church effects this object and design more completely 
than any other plan, and is, therefore, in accordance and in strict 
conformity with the very first principles and duties of Chris- 
tianity. No prohibition of a national establishment of a Christian 
church can be adduced from the Christian Scriptures, and there- 
fore such a church is not contrary to Christianity. 

3. But our argument rises still higher, and is made stronger by 
considering the duty which aL. parents owe to their children— 
to “ bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
(Ephes. vi. 4.) Every professing Christian admits that it is his 
duty to instruct his children and family, or to permit them to be 
instructed, in Christianity, both because he professes it himself 
and believes it to be a divine revelation—i. e., he believes it 
TRUE. We should revolt at the idea of a professing Christian 
withholding Christian instruction from his family, and would 
consider him as acting more inconsistently than an infidel. His 
duty is especially to teach his whole family the good and the 
right way of truth, as revealed by the gospel. But wnat parents 
are to their families, rHatT the chief men, the rulers, and the 
legislature of a nation are to the community at large. Parishes 
are constituted of families, hundreds and counties are made up 
of families, and so are nations, however extensive, great, or 
powerful. Since, then, it is the positive duty of parents to in- 
struct their families in Christianity, so 1s it the positive duty of 
rulers to take care that the great family, over which they are 
placed, be taught and instructed in the way of truth. To neg- 
lect this, is to be guilty of an enormous sin of omission, and to 
failin the cuirr duty which the ruler owes to the people. The 
government which does not see that the nation is provided with 
adequate religious instruction, does not discharge its most essen- 
tial duty, and is as culpable as the parent that neglects the in- 
struction of his family in Christianity. It is very singular that 
some who object to a national Christian church, yet admit the 
propriety of, and contend for, a national system of education in 
learning. But a national Christian church is a national system 
of education in the very best of all learning, for it teaches abso- 
lute truth—i. e., Christianity, and is therefore the very hest 
system of national education. Governors are, then, not at liberty 
to leave the people to accidental instruction in the gospel ; for 
they are bound by the most solemn obligations to provide it as 
parents for their children and masters for their servants. 

4. But if we refer to Christ's cOMMAND respecting the 
PREACHING of the gospel—i. e., of Christianity, we shall obtain 
increased force to our argument to prove that a national church 
establishment of Christianity is in perfect agreement with Chris- 
tianity itself. He says, “ Go ye, therefore, and teach ALL Na- 

Vou. VIL.—July, 1835. C 
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TioNS... Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
EVERY CREATURE.” (Matt. xxvii. 19; Mark xvi. 15.) The 
extent, then, to which the gospel must ‘be preached, to which 
Christianity must be diffused, is bounded only by the world. 
All nations, every creature, is to hear the joyful sound of the 
gospel of peace. But a national church is instituted for the 
very purpose of carrying this command into effect with respect 
to the nation in which it is instituted, and is, therefore, in perfect 
agreement with the Christian dispensation. It is in reality a 
fulfilment of our Lord’s command to the extent of that nation— 
nay, it is more than this in its practical result, for the national 
church of England has been a missionary church to foreign and 
heathen lands Tong BEFORE the dissenters of England attempted 
any thing of the kind. Our church establishment carries the 
gospel into every parish in the nation, and is, therefore, in exact 
accordance with Christ’s express command. It is instituted for 
the specific purpose of evangelizing all the people, and that not 
an individual might be without the means of hristian instruc- 
tion. A national church i is, therefore, the most perfect means of 
accomplishing the great work of teaching all nations. By its 
means the people are not left, as they oucht not, to accident ; 
but possess of NECESSITY an opportunity of hearing that gospel 
which is the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth, and which is glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards men. He, indeed, who does not see that a 
national church establishment of Christianity i is In perfect agree- 
ment with itself, must have a sad obliquity of vision, and seems 
almost incapable of perceiving truth by means of the dense fog of 
prejudices with which his mind is surrounded. 

5. But should it be said, as it often is, that the gospel should 
be propagated and supported by a voluntary system, then we re- 
ply that a church establishment, and especially that of England, 
is a voluntary system ; and much, very much, more so than that 
of any other denomination, except the Quakers. Our churches 
were built and endowed originally upon the voluntary system, for 
they were built and endowed by the owners and _ proprietors of 
land. The church of England, as a national church, never was 
endowed by national, but. by PRIVATE, property ; and i is, there- 
fore, in the strictest sense, a voluntary ‘system in its origin and 
institution; and whatever is paid for the maintenance of its 
ministers, or the support of the church, in any way, is in reality 
a RENT, which nothing but sheer fraud and dishonesty would 
lead a man to refuse. Whether men pay tithe, church rates, or 
any other dues to the church, they are all rent charges, which 
have subsisted time immemorial, and were voluntary endow- 
ments ; and any plea of conscience for not paying them is just as 
valid, in truth and equity, as that of a tenant refusing to pay his 
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rent to a landlord who is not of the same denomination of 
Christians as himself. The clergy of the church of England are 
not supported by the people, but by their own property ; and 
therefore the people have the Gospel from them as a free gift— 
they have received freely and they give freely. The ministers of 
other denominations are generally —— by pew-rents, and 
often by what may be called extorted contributions ; but not so 
the clergy of the church of England, generally ; for they teach 
Christianity to the people, from the monarch downwards to the 
lowest subject, freely and gratuitously. The endowments of our 
church are parochial endowments, given so many ages ago as far 
to exceed in antiquity all other kinds of property. She ts, there- 
fore, eminently, in this respect, a voluntary church, and admira- 
bly fulfils our Lord’s words—‘“ freely ye have received, freely 
give.” She does not wring from the pockets, either of poor or 
rich, money for preaching ; but subsists upon her own property, 
upon her own parochial endowments, and offers the Gospel freely. 
Would, then, men see the voluntary system in its greatest perfec- 
tion, they must look to the church of England, and not to dis- 
senters. There they will see the reality and not the name, unless 
entire perversion of understanding has seized them. If, then, to 
preach the Gospel freeiy—if, then, to teach Christianity to all, 
without money and without price, be agreeable to Christianity 
itself, then is a church establishment, such as that of the church 
of England, in perfect agreement with it ; and since Christianity 
is true, and all are bound to receive and believe it, our national 
church, by offering it to all so freely, leaves them without excuse 
if they neglect or despise it. 

6. But so far from a national establishment of Christianity 
being contrary to it, | maintain that it goes to the completion 
of those prophecies which describe the Christian dispensa- 
tion in its most glorious and triumphant condition. And 
here our argument receives an accumulation of weight which 
ought to silence every objection, and put to shame every 
objector. In the prospect of the times of, the Messiah, of the 
Christian dispensation, the Psalmist says—“ Ask of me, and I 
shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession... the Lord shall 
send the rod of thy strength out of Zion. Rule thou in the 
midst of thine enemies.” (Ps. 11. 8, cx. 2.) And Isaiah thus 
describes the Gospel times—‘“ It shall come to pass in the last 
days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, 
and ALL NATIONS SHALL FLOW INTO It.... And he [Christ] 
shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many people.” 
And of the Gospel church he says, “ Kings shall be thy nursing 
fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers.” (Isaiah ii. 2, 4. 
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xlix. 23.) And Daniel is still more to our purpose, who thus 
predicts the kingdom and church of Christ—‘ And there was 
given him”—Christ, the Son of Man—‘“ dominion and glory, and 
a kingdom, that ALL PEOPLE, NATIONS, AND LANGUAGES, 
SHALL SERVE HIM. His dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed.” (Daniel, vii. 14.) But, if possible, St. John 
is still more in point, when he says—“ And the seventh angel 
sounded, and there were great voices in heaven, saying, The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ,and he shall reign for ever and ever.” (Rev. 
xi. 15.) Now, without entering into any minute interpretation of 
these prophecies, surely it is clear that the nations and kmgdoms 
of the earth, as such, are to be Christianized, and therefore must 
NATIONALLY embrace Christianity. But the national act of any 
kingdom is that of its government; and therefore governments, 
as such, must become Christian, and therefore, as such, establish 
Christianity —i.e., a Christian church. For it is perfectly impos- 
sible to establish Christianity without a Christian church of some 
kind or another. The most glorious and triumphant state of Christ’s 
church will be, when it is established in all the dominions of the 
earth, and when the kings and legislators of all nations shall make 
it the religion of their people. So far, then, from a church establish- 
ment of Christianity being contrary to it, the universal establish- 
ment of that church will be its triumphant state. Nay, I go fur- 
ther, and maintain, with Isaiah, that “the nation and kingdom that 
will not serve thee shall perish; yea, those nations shall be utterly 
wasted.” (Ix. 12.) It is nothing else, then, but blind infatuation, 
or infidelity, which leads men to oppose the establishment of a 
Christian church in a nation: for to unchristianize a nation, or to 
prevent its being Christianized in its government, its laws, its 
institutions, and worship, is to expose it to certain ruin. It was 
from these very considerations the Psalmist says—“ Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye Kings ; be instructed ye JupGes of the earth ; 
serve the Lord with fear. . . Kiss the son, lest he be angry, and 
ye perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little. 
Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” What blind in- 
fatuation, then, is it, in any who profess to believe Christianity, 
to consider the establishment of a Christian church in a nation 
as antichristian, when that very establishment is its most glorious 
and triumphant state on earth! To unchristianize a government, 
as such, is to unchristianize a nation, in fact and reality ; for the 
goveriment is the head and director of the nation. It is to 
prepare the way for infidelity and immorality ; to open the flood- 
gates of impiety; to undermine the foundations of laws and 
moral obligations ; to loosen the strongest ties which bind the 
government and the people together in mutual confidence and 
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affection ; to expose the mass of mankind to become the prey 
of tyrants and infidels ; it is in fact to sap the foundation of every 
thing that is good and holy, and to prepare the way for anarchy. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE INQUISITION. 
CHAP. II, 


Scheme of the Institution—its Progress in different Countries. 


Tue determination to erect what has since been designated the 
tribunal of the Inquisition was not come to till after many and 
grave deliberations. Bold as he was, Innocent would not 
venture upon such a procedure without taking the advice of his 
cardinals; and these pointed out to him very plainly the obstacles 
with which he must be prepared to contend. In the first place, 
the bishops, toa man, would oppose him. Already they felt that 
their influence was too much overshadowed by that of the holy see, 
and if the power of judging in cases of heresy were taken away 
from them, then would they be fallen indeed. For almost the 
only mark of independent jurisdiction left to them was this, which 
the decisions of more than one general council had confirmed ; 
and if that were withdrawn, then would the people cease to 
regard them except as puppets, moveable at the will of the 
supreme pontiff. 

In the next place, both the lay judges and the monarchs by 
whom these were nominated would be sure to object to the 
establishment of the inquisition. The former must see that 
if the pope had power to bar them from the night of pass- 
ing sentence in cases of heresy, he, in point of fact, tied up 
their hands from the free exercise of their functions, because 
nothing would be more easy than to claim an accused party as a 
heretic, and so to remove him, at any moment, either for his weal 
or his woe, out of the civil courts. The latter, justly regarding 
the power of life and death as a privilege vested exclusively in 
the supreme ruler of the state, could not be expected willingly to 
share it with the church. It was clear, therefore, that nothing 
short of exertions, to which as yet human nature had been in- 
adequate, would suffice to bring about his holiness’s favourite 
device ; and the probability is, that, almost any other man than 
Pope Innocent III. would have abandoned it. But Innocent 
was one of those whose zeal difficulties serve only to sharpen. 
He set himself diligently to find out means for overcoming 
these ; and he brought forward the following with extraordinary 
effect :-— 

The bishops had hitherto been invested with exclusive authority 
to inquire into cases of supposed heresy. He proposed that the 
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inquisitors should be considered as nothing more than their 
assistants; that the bishop of each diocese should have the 
right of being present, if it so pleased him, at every trial, and 
that it should be competent to him, at any moment, to stay 
the proceedings. Still, should the bishop neglect or decline 
taking part in the investigation, whatever the inquisitors might 
determine upon was to be regarded as law. In a word, be- 
lieving that the bishops had more regard to the honour of the 
office than to the laborious discharge of its functions, he 
affected to treat them as the sole judges still, — while, by 
placing at the disposal of the inquisitors all subordinate appoint- 
ments, as well as all proceedings demanding time and attention, 
he threw, in point of fact, the powers of this court entirely into 
their hands. Innocent was, as has been stated, a careful student 
of human nature ; and, in this particular, he studied it to some 
purpose. And he dealt not less wisely with the other difficulties, 
which the prejudices of kings and lay judges threatened to cast in 
his way. He did not withdraw from the civilians the exclusive 
right of passing sentence on such parties as the inquisitors might 
have previously tried. To be sure, matters were so arranged that 
the final punishment, whatever it might be, of which the inquisitors 
deemed the culprit deserving, must be allotted him by the civil 
magistrate, that is to say, the civil magistrate was deprived of all 
discretionary power after the culprits should be arrayed in the 
dresses allotted to them, and the minds of the spiritual judges made 
up as to the fate which they had earned. Nevertheless, the sem- 
blance of authority being still left to them, as well as the right 
of appointing to minor offices, their self-satisfaction would, it was 
assumed, be appeased,—and they would be content to act the 
part of executors to the holy office, supposing all the while that 
they were independent functionaries. 

The pope, having persuaded himself, as the event proved not 
unreasonably, that these obstacles were surmounted, found that 
there was yet another, to the full as formidable, with which 
it would be necessary to grapple. How were the expenses of 
the several establishments to be defrayed? There must needs 
be inquisitors so remunerated as to command the respect of the 
community ; there must be officers of subordinate ranks, familiars, 
agents, troops,—there must be houses in which to lodge all these, 
as well as prisons for the safe-keeping of the accused, and a fund 
disposable for the purpose of espionage, and other general service. 
How were such funds to be raised? Many methods of sur- 
mounting the difliculty were suggested ; but that on which the 
conclave finally determined was this : — They agreed that each 
commune should be prevailed upon to supply funds for the 
discharge of immediate expenses, and that, of whatever confisca- 
tions might occur, one-half should be returned to the public au- 
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thorities as a compensation. TF inally, it was resolved to make 
a commencement in the provinces of Lombardy, Romagna, and 
Ancona, where the civil authority of the holy see being supreme, 
acquiescence was naturally counted upon as certain. 

The reasons assigned by Innocent for dealing thus tenderly 
with the three provinces above mentioned were — first, their 
proximity to Rome; next, the peculiar interest which, as their 
liege lord, he was bound to take in their welfare. His real 
motive, as need scarcely be stated, was, that they seemed incapable 
of resisting his will. In calculating upon their weakness, how- 
ever, he somewhat overshot the mark. In spite of his bull, 
extending to thirty-one chapters, in which the rules for the 
management of the institution were laid down at length; in 
which each city and district was required, on pain of excommu- 
nication, to register the deed without delay, and act upon it, not 
one paid obedience to the mandate. On the contrary, though the 
popes had, on all occasions, highly favoured these three states, 
and, of course, had in each a party devotedly attached to them- 
selves, so great an alarm was produced by the threatened invasion on 
men’s liberties, and fortunes, that Innocent died ere his bull made 
the smallest progress. In like manner, his successor, Alexander 
the Fourth, though in various particulars he consented to remodel 
the bull, made no progress in enforcing compliance with it ; 
indeed four popes strove in this same arena before success attended 
their efforts. At last, however, papal perseverance prevailed. 
Of the nobles, some were gained over by promises of reward, 
some were intimidated, some crushed, till the people, deprived of 
leaders, finally gave way, and the inquisition obtained a footing. 
Nor was their acquiescence obtained at last without drawing 
largely on their credulity. They had principally objected to the 
expense with which the maintenance of the new tribunal must 
burthen them, seeing that even the original inquisitors were not 
maintained gratis,—and they pathetically reminded his holiness of 
the large sums which they had contributed to maintain his cause 
against the emperor. The pope got rd of that difficulty by con- 
ceding that no demand should be made on the public revenues 
for the support of the new office. So far from it, he remitted the 
charges hitherto made for the payment of the inquisitors in 
all those places where the tribunal gained a footing ; and took 
upon himself the costs of his favourite establishment. In every 
point of view, this arrangement worked well for the pope. Not 
only did the people submit without murmuring, but the officials, 
being altogether independent of popular favour, became more and 
more devoted to the pontiff. Thus, in Rome, Lombardy, Ancona, 
Tuscany, the states of Geneva, and throughout Italy in general, 
with the exception of Naples and Venice, was the inquisition 
quietly established. How it proceeded elsewhere, a few words will 
suffice to explain. 
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Long before this new engine of papal power had gained a 
footing either in Naples or in Venice, an attempt was made to 
introduce it into France. It was attended with very little suc- 
cess; for, except in Piedmont, and that in a form much more 
mild than it had assumed elsewhere, the inquisition acquired 
no supremacy. In Spain a better fate awaited it. Terdinand 
of Aragon early introduced it into his dominions; yet so dis- 
tasteful was it, at the outset, to the genius of the people, that, as 
if actuated by one common feeling, all ranks abjured it. Isabella, 
however, Queen of Castille, had no power of thinking or acting 
except as her confessor, John de Torquemada, advised ; and 
he, who was a monk of the Dominican order, early set himself to 
the task of establishing the inquisition in the extreme west of 
Europe. He adopted, moreover, the most judicious methods 
to accomplish his object. After the union of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and the reduction of the Moorish principality of Grenada, 
he easily persuaded the sovereigns that, by political, not less than 
by religious motives, they were bound to eradicate both Maho- 
medans and Jews from their dominions. With respect to the 
former, Torquemada reminded them that so long as the Moors 
were permitted to exist as a separate people, Spain would nourish 
within her bosom an enemy—always prompt to conspire against 
her welfare, and always ready to succour the invader whenever 
he should present himself. Whilst the Jews, the common foes of 
all Christians, ought not, according to the queen’s spiritual 
guide, to be tolerated anywhere. Only two methods, however, for 
the accomplishment of this excellent work lay open: either they 
might maintain an open war with the infidels, a measure which, 
besides harassing the innocent, would inevitably fail of effecting 
its purpose ; or they must establish the inquisition. Now as the 
inquisition could take cognizance of secret as well as of open 
offences, it would be the most perverse policy possible to hesitate 
about using it. Accordingly, the inquisition was established in 
Grenada ; and Torquemada, being placed at its head, did his duty 
effectually. In the course of fourteen years, he brought to trial 
upwards of one hundred thousand persons, — of whom six 
thousand were burned to death ; and he so judiciously fostered 
his own plant, that it spread its roots far and near, till, in the 
end, it covered not Spain only, but Portugal also. 

Wherever the authority of the peninsular monarch extended ,— 
whether in the old or the new world, —the authority of the 
inquisition kept pace with it. But it was not till the reign of 
the Emperor Charles V., when the viceregal sceptre was wielded 
in Naples by Don Pedro de Toledo, that any systematic attempt 
to introduce the holy office into the latter kingdom was made. 
Neither was the reception which the Neapolitans at first gave to 
it by any means such as to encourage a perseverance in the 
design. The people broke into open rebellion, drove the inquisitors 
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from the city, sent delegates to Rome with full powers to make an 
offer of the sovereignty to Francis I. through his ambassador at 
the papal court, and were grievously disappointed when Mons. 
du Mortier, instead of closing with their proposition at once, 
talked of consulting his sovereign. Had Du Mortier been as 
prompt with the sword as he was able in diplomacy, Naples 
would have rejected the inquisition at the same time that it 
became a province of France. But Du Mortier was no warrior, 
so that Pedro found time to call in such reinforcements as 
effectually bore down all opposition. Still the inquisition, both in 
Naples and in Sicily, was, in some of its most important points, 
distinct from that of which Rome was the seat. For an inquisi- 
tor-general, possessed of unlimited authority, that is to say, 
responsible to the pope only, and even to him indirectly, had been 
established at Madrid, who made all the branches of the office 
which were erected in the Spanish dependencies report to him, 
and to him alone. 

It has been shewn already that in France the inquisition never 
gained a permanent footing. In very early times, indeed, the 
Gallican church seems to have exercised a degree of independence 
on the holy see such as no other branch of the church in Western 
Europe was able to acquire ; and the genius of the people agree- 
ing well with that of their clergy, not even papal perseverance 
sufficed to overcome the obstacles opposed to it. In Germany, 
likewise, so determined a stand was made, that the Dominicans 
soon desisted from their enterprise ; while in England, where, 
according to the pope’s view of such matters, an institution of the 
kind was more needed than in any other portion of Christendom, 
the design can scarce be said to have been entertained at all. Lor 
the English, jealous of personal freedom, had begun already 
to exhibit symptoms of uneasiness, even under the compara- 
tively easy yoke of their own prelates; and his holiness was 
given plainly to understand that the first movement towards 
tightening their bonds would lead to very serious consequences. 
In like manner, the genius of the people of the low countries 
offered few inducements to push matters with a bigh hand 
among them. Planted between the French and the Germans, 
partaking, in some measure, of the characters of both, and greatly 
addicted to commercial pursuits, such a tribunal as the inquisition 
would have met from them with no kindly reception; and both 
the pope and the emperor were so thoroughly aware of the fact, 
that they long abstained from trying the experiment. And thus 
things continued till the period of the Reformation. But when 
multitudes of excited Lutherans from Germany began, under the 
pretext of devoting themselves to trade, to flock into the low 
countries, Charles V. became alarmed ; and an edict was issued, 
Vou. VITL.—July, 1835. D 
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in 1550, requiring the establishment there of an inquisition 
similar in its structure and mode of operation to that erected in 
Spain. 

Charles V. was no bigot, though, from political motives, he 
opposed the Reformation. His design in thus dealing with the 
people of the low countries can scarcely be said to have borne at 
all upon their creed ; for had he been able to assure himself that 
the heretics would prove as peaceable and as submissive as their 
catholic neighbours, if he did not sanction, he would have, at 
least, closed his eyes to the errors in their religion. When, 
therefore, his sister, the Queen of Hungary, interfered, by shew- 
ing that to persevere in his design would lead to the expatriation 
of the most wealthy and industrious classes of his subjects, he did 
not scruple to relax. A second edict appeared, exempting from 
the authority of the inquisition all such residents in the provinces 
as were not born there, and even these were never brought into 
practical acquaintance with its working till after the emperor's 
death. But his son, Philip IL., was a prince of a different order. 
Blindly devoted to the see of Rome, it was one of his first acts 
after ascending the Spanish throne to order the immediate intro- 
duction of the holy office, with unlimited powers of acting, into 
the low countries. With the consequences of that harsh and 
impolitic proceeding every reader of history is acquainted. The 
Pays Bas broke out into open rebellion, and a war ensued, which, 
after enduring upwards of sixteen years, and costing rivers of 
blood and vast quantities of treasure, ended in disuniting from the 
Spanish monarchy seven of its fairest provinces, and securing to 
such as were left a formal guarantee against any future attempt 
to bring them under the yoke of the tribunal which they hated. 

The last European state which submitted to the holy office was 
Venice. Long and eagerly had the popes laboured to bring the 
republic into a conformity with the rest of Italy, and long and 
stoutly had the Venetians resisted. But perseverance so far 
prevailed in the end, that, during the Pontificate of Nicholas IV., 
a sort of compromise was entered into. The senate agreed to 
establish the inquisition in Venice; but it was to be after a model 
of their own construction. Thus, the only officials whom they 
would permit to act were the ordinary police of the place; the com- 
mon judges were to be judges of the inquisition ; and the funds 
for the maintenance of the institution were to be supplied, like 
those for the maintenance of the civil tribunals, out of the public 
treasury. All confiscations, moreover, were to be accounted for 
to the senate; in a word, the Venetian inquisition, possessing 
no separate jurisdiction, having its officers nominated by the 
senate from among the public functionaries of the commonwealth, 
maintained at the expense of the state, and rendered accountable 
to the civil government for its proceedings, scarcely deserved to 
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be regarded as any thing more than a court of morals and 
conscience. Nay, so completely was the one power subservient 
to the other, that even Jews and infidels, far more Greeks and 
heretics from foreign lands, were either absolutely withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of the holy office, or rendered amenable only 
so far as their cases might be tried :—the right of passing sen- 
tence being reserved for the civil magistrate. It is true that the 
Venetians permitted strange ecclesiastics to be connected with 
their own judges in the inquisition. But even this concession to 
the pope’s wishes was not purchased without a concession on the 
part of the holy see, which rendered the privilege almost nugatory. 
No foreigner could enter upon the duties of his office till after he 
had been licensed by the Doge, who might, at any moment, 
withdraw the means of his support, or even banish him the 
republic. 

Nicholas would have rejected these terms had he not felt that, 
in this case, there would be no inquisition in Venice. He 
encouraged, moreover, the hope that, by taking every advantage 
of time and circumstances, the engine, feeble in its first working, 
might gather strength, and render Venice as submissive as it had 
already rendered the rest of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and their 
dependencies. But in making this calculation, his holiness failed 
to take into account the change which was already effected, and 
which every day would render more striking, in men’s habits and 
opinions. The inquisition never possessed a more extended or more 
complete authority than in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
in what manner and to what purpose that authority was exer- 
cised, it will be the business of some future chapters to shew. 


( To be continued.) 


THE DARK AGES.—No, V. 


‘*Sed quis pejerat hoc? Non Muratorius hercle 
Maffejusve, et Averanius, non qui Calepinum 
Restituit nuper.’’—L. SECTANUS. 


** Scientia fere omnis exolevit: et ubique locorum non mediocris ignorantia successit. Quod 
cum aio, non est mihi animus significandi, Italiam in Lapponiam tum fuisse conversam, 
literasque adeo sublatas, ut neque legere neque scribere quisquam nosset. 


Aut delirantis, 
aut infantissimi plane hominis heec opinio foret.”,"—-MuRraTorivus. 


PROCEEDING with his proofs and illustrations of the extreme 
darkness of the middle ages, Robertson tells us— 

“‘ The price of books became so high, that persons of a moderate fortune 
could not afford to purchase them. ‘The Countess of Anjou paid for a copy 
of the Homilies of Haimon, Bishop of Halberstadt, two hundred sheep, five 
quarters of wheat, and the same quantity of rye and millet.”—Histoire Lite- 
raire de France, par des Religieux Benedictins, tom. vii. p. 3. 


Of course we are to understand that this was somewhere about 
the market price of a volume of homilies ; and a price arising 
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out of the scarcity of the article, and the consequent difficulty of 
procuring it; and, if this was the case, it is quite clear that in 
those days most people must either have made homilies for them- 
selves, or gone without them. The story is, however, so very 
good that one would be tempted, at first sight, to suspect it of not 
being true. Let us see what the price stated by Robertson 
actually was, for it is fortunately given in terms more intelligible— 
at least in such a way as that we are more likely to come at a 
true notion of value—than if it had been stated in terms of money. 
The scribe, it is said, received two hundred sheep, and fifteen 
quarters (that is, thirty sacks) of grain. It may reasonably be 
presumed that the sheep were alive, and likely to increase; that 
they had wool, which was worth something; or, at any rate, two 
hundred skins, which would, of themselves, be a little fortune to 
aman who lived upon parchment. But waiving all this, and 
considering the sheep as mere mutton, the scribe would be fur- 
nished with almost half a sheep, and more than half a bushel of 
grain, per week for four years. Was there nobody who would 
transcribe a few homilies on more reasonable terms? Surely, 
from that time forth, every man in Anjou, and every where else, 
who heard of the transaction, set about learning an art which 
must have been, beyond all comparison, the most lucrative which 
had ever been practised, and which might fairly vie with alchemy 
itself, | 

Let us, however, look at the authorities. Robertson refers to 
the Histoire Literaire de France, where the story is thus told :— 
‘Un trait que l’histoire nous a conservé touchant le prix excessif 
des livres en ce temps la, nous doit faire juger de leur rareté. 
Encore s’agit-il d’un auteur ecclesiastique, le recueil des homelies 
d’Haimon d’Halberstadt. Grécie Comtesse d’Anjou, l’acheta 
deux cents brebis, un muid de froment, un autre de seigle, un 
troisiéme de millet, et un certain nombre de peaux de martres. 
I] falloit étre riche pour former de nombreuses bibliotheques au 
méme prix.” Perhaps nobody will dispute the inference which 
these historians draw from the story ; but some will be surprised 
that Robertson omitted the “ certain nombre de peaux de martres.” 
This certain (of course, uncertain) number may be supposed to 


stand for any quantity of rich and costly furs, and increases the 
price and the wonder greatly.* 


* It isa happy thing that some failings and vices carry with them to a certain extent, and so 
far as regards the general mischief which they are calculated to produce, their own antidote or 
mitigation. Certainly the same carelessness which gives rise to a great part of the mistakes and 
misquotations of popular writers prevents them from making the best of a good story when they 
have gotone. Mr. James Petit Andrews, F.A.S., in his ‘“‘ History of Great Britain connected 
with the Chronology of Europe’’—*‘ an undertaking which had probably been blighted in the 
bud if he had foreseen the toil that would attend it’’—4tells us that it was ‘‘ a large parcel of rich 
furs,’ p. 87 ; but unaccountably (unless he suspected a blunder which he did not know how to 
correct) says nothing of the wheat, rye, and millet. He professes to quote from Henault—that 


is, I suppose, from the English translation of Henault, in which, if 1 remember right, the French 
murd stands untranslated. 
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But let us retrograde another step, and look at the authority to 
which the authors of the “ Histoire Literaire” refer. Mabillon, 
having occasion, in his “ Benedictine Annals,” to mention the 
Countess Grecia as a subscribing witness to a charter of about 
the year 1056, by which Geoffry Montel, Count of Anjou, granted 
certain privileges to the monks of St. Nicholas at Angers, adds, 
that she was the second wife of that Count, and marned to him 
after his divorce from his first Countess, Agnes of Burgundy. 
He farther says, that the divorce is mentioned in a letter from a 
monk to the Abbot Oderic, who bad asked him about a certain 
homilary of Haymo; and remarks, that though not very important 
in itself, the monk’s letter is worth transcribing, because it shews 
both the high price of books, and the estimation in which these 


homilies were held at that period. He then gives the letter, 
which is as follows :— 


“‘ To his Lord the Abbot O. brother R. offers his prayers in Christ. Most 
dear father, I would have you to know that the Countess bought the book of 
which you have heard, for a great price, of Martin, who is now a bishop. 
On one occasion she gave him a hundred sheep on account of that book; at 
another time, on account of that same book, a modius of wheat, another of rye, 
and a third of millet. Again, on the same account, a hundred sheep; at 
another time, some marten skins. And when she separated herself from the 
Count he received from her four pounds to buy sheep. But afterwards, when 
she asked him for the change, he began to complain about the book. She 
immediately gave up to him what he owed her.’’* 


On this letter I would observe— 

1. If there is really any reference to the divorce, it seems ob- 
vious that it must have been Agnes (who separated herself), and 
not Grecia (her successor), who purchased the book. 1 cannot 
help doubting, however, whether there is any such reference ; 
though I have so far deferred to Mabillon as to translate separavit 


* Mabillon’s words are—‘‘ De hoe divortio fit mentio in quadam epistola cnjusdam mcnachi 
ad Odericum Abbatem qui monachum illum de bhomiliario Haimonis percontatus fuerat. Heec 
epistola, tametsi in speciem pon magni momenti, hic referenda videtur, ex qua nimirum intelli- 
gitur, quanti tunc temporis constarent libri, quantique hoc homiliarium haberetur. Sic autem 
habet illa Epistola. Domnosuo Abbati O., frater R. oratioves in Christo. Pater carissime, scire 
vos volumus, quod codicem de quo audivisti pretio magno a Martino, qui est modo presul, 
Comitissa emit. Una vice libri causa centum oves illi dedit; altera vice causa ipsius libri unum 
modium trumenti, et alterum sigatis, et tertium de milio. Iterum hac eadem causa centum oves ; 
Altera vice quasdam pelles martirinas. Cumque separavit se a Comite quatuor libratas, ovium 
emendi causa, ab illaaccepit. Postquam autem requisivit denarios, ille conqueri cepit de lLbro. 

- Illa statim dimisit ilh quod sibi debebut."? Mabillon proceeds to say—*t Martinus ille preesul, 
capellanus fuerat Gaufridi Comitis et Agnetis, postmodum Episcopus Trecorensis, ut superius 
vidimus ex quadam charta eorundem quam scripsit Martinus tunc Capellanus, postea Tregue- 
rensis Episcopus.’’ For this extract from a work to which I have not at present access, I am in- 
debted to the learned friend whose kindness | have before had occasion to acknowledge. I learn 
from him that Mabillon gives no authority for the letter, and may therefore be presumed to quote 
from the original. I am sorry that it did not strike me, until | was copying it tor the press, that 
the letter itself mentions neither homilary nor Haymo. Mabiilon says both ; and the authors of 
the Hist. Lit., add Halberstadt. 1 should hike to know (if it did not involve my giving unreasonable 
trouble, and waiting for a reply from so distanta place as‘Irinity College, Dublin, before I could 
send this to the press) what reason Mabillon gives—or whether he gives any—for saying that the 
codex contained the homilies of Haymon; fur | may as well tell the reader what I am driving at. 
I cannot help thinking that the Copgx might be that service-book which was then more properly 
and strictly, and commonly tuo, (if not exclusively) called a Homilary ; and, if so, the price was 


less remarkable, for areason which I hope to state presently, and to explain more fully another 
time. 
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se, by “ she separated,” and accepit, by “he received.” We learn, 
from the subscription to another charter, that Martin had been 
the count’s chaplain ; and, from this letter, that he had ceased to 
be so; and | cannot but think that the “ separavit se” may mean 
when he quitted the count’s service. 

2. It is more to the purpose to observe, that this book of 
homilies was a peculiar volume, which was the subject of parti- 
cular inquiry. The abbot was asking about it, and the monk, 
who knew its history, describes it as the volume which the 
countess bought at “a great price.” So that what she gave was 
then considered extraordinary. 

3. The price was paid at different times, and in so strange a 
manner, that it looks rather as if the chaplain was some skilful 
artist who was honoured on account of his talents, and took 
advantage of them to work on the liberality of his patroness, 

4. As to the quantity of grain—lI sutter modius to stand, be- 
cause, if I were to translate it, | should be inclined to say “one 
bushel” instead of “ five quarters,” which would, of course, divide 
Robertson’s quantity by forty. I do not mean to say that the 
English bushel is the exact representative of the modius here 
spoken of, for what that was precisely I really do not know ; and 
whoever looks into the subject of weights and measures will per- 
ceive that it is not very easy to determine; but I am inclined to 
think that I should be giving very good measure. 

Now let me appeai to every rational and reflecting person, 
whether it is from such cases that we can judge of the price of 
books in general, or of the comparative ease or difliculty of pro- 
curing them? Are we to form our ideas from the sums paid or 
given by royal and noble patrons and patronesses to artists, whose 
skill in writing, illuminating, and embellishing manuscripts, 
enabled them to ask what they pleased, and get whatever they 
asked? ‘‘The art of printing,” says Morier, “ is unknown in 
Persia, and beautiful writing, therefore, is considered a high 
accomplishment. It is carefully taught in the schools, and those 
who excel in it are almost classed with literary men. They are 
employed to copy books, and some have attained to such eminence 
in this art, that a few lines written by one of these celebrated pen- 
men are often sold for a considerable sum.”* He adds in a note, 
“T have known seven pounds given for four dines written by Dervish 
Musjeed, acelebrated penman, who has been dead some time, and 
whose beautiful specimens of writing are now scarce.” Suppose, 
however, that there was no fine writing in the case, it is still very 
possible that, on other grounds, the book might have been worth 
twice, or twenty times, as much as the countess gave for it, with- 
out proving that books in general were so outrageously scarce and 


* History of Persia, vol. ii., p. 582. 
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dear. From such cases, indeed, we cannot, as I have already 
said, prove anything. Will it not be quite as fair for some writer 
a few centuries hence to bring forward the enormous and absurd 
prices which have been paid by some modern collectors for single 
volumes, as an evidence of the price of books in ourage?’ Ma 
he not tell his gaping readers, (at a time, too, when the march of 
intellect has got past the age of cumbersome and expensive penn 
magazines, and is revelling in farthing cyclopedias,) that in the 
year 1812, one of our nobility gave 2260/., and another, 
10602. 10s. for a single volume? and that the next year, a 
Johnson’s Dictionary was sold by public auction, to a plebeian 
purchaser, for 200/.? A few such facts would quite set up some 
future Robertson, whose readers would never dream that we could 
get better reading, and plenty of it, much cheaper at that very 
time. The simple fact is, that there has always been such a thing 
as bibliomania since there have been books in the world ; and no 
member of the Roxburgh Club has yet equalled the Elector of 
Bavaria, who gave a town fora single manuscript—unless, indeed, 
it be argued that it was a more pure, disinterested, and brilliant 
display of the ruling passion, a more devoted and heroic sacrifice 
of property and respect, to give 2000/. for an unique specimen of 
obscene trash, than to part with a German town for a copy of the 
New Testament. 

Intrinsic value of this description, however, does not enter into 
the question, though another species of it does, and it is necessary 
to say a few words about it, which I hope to do presently. In the 
meantime let me ask, does not Robertson proceed to state in, his 
very next sentence what might, by itself, shew his readers that the 
transaction which he had just recorded was not peculiarly 
characteristic of the age in which it occurred? He goes on to 
say :— 


“Even so late as the year 1471, when Louis XI. borrowed the works of 
Rasis, the Arabian physician, from the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, he not 
only deposited as a pledge a considerable quantity of plate, but was obliged 
to procure a nobleman to join with him as surety in a deed, binding himself 
under a great forfeiture to restore it.—Gabr. Naudé Addit. a l’histoire de 
Louys XI. par Comines, edit. de Fresnoy, tom. iv. p. 281. Many curious 
circumstances with respect to the extravagant price of books in the middle 
ages are collected by that industrious compiler, to whom I refer such of my 
readers as deem this small branch of literary history an object of curiosity.” 


Might I not add, that “ even so late as” two centuries after this, 
when Selden wished to borrow a MS. from the Bodleian Library, 
he was required to give a bond for a thousand pounds ? but are we 
to infer that in that dark age he could not have got as much good 
reading on easier terms? I have said, however, that there was 
frequently an intrinsic value in books independent of that which 
might arise from their subject ; and I mean that which was inse- 
parable from the nature of the costly materials of which they were 
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composed, as well as from the art and labour bestowed in making 
them. This value was often, I apprehend, much greater than 
many of Robertson’s readers would imagine; and if they think of 
a book as nothing but a thing to read, and looking back to the 
dark ages as only acramp illegible scrawl on dirty parchment, 

they will form a very erroneous opinion on the whole matter. 
Books, and especially those used in the church service, (of which, 

by the way, general readers are most likely to hear, and to w hich 
class, I suspect, this homilary to have belonged,) were frequently 
written with great care and pains, illuminated and gilded with 
almost incredible industry, bound in, or covered with, plates of 
gold, silver, or carved ivory, adorned with gems, and even en- 
riched with relics. Missals of a later date than the period with 
which we are at present concerned were, some years ago, the 
objects of eager competition among collectors, and some of them 
must always be admired for the exquisite beauty of their embellish- 
ments. Tam not going to compare the craphic ornaments of the 
ninth and tenth centuries with those of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth ; in this point of view it may suffice to say, that they were 
the finest specimens of art which those who purchased them had 
ever seen, and in all matters of taste and fancy this is saying a 
good deal. As to the value of books, however, which arose from 
the costly materials of which they were made, or the labour, in- 
dustry, and taste, with which they were embellished, I hope I 
shall find a more proper place to speak ; and I feel that for our 
present purpose it is quite sufficient to make this general refer- 
ence to it; but there was another species of value attaching to 
some books in those ages which does not present itself so obviously 
or forcibly. The multiplication of books, by printing, has not 
only rendered them much cheaper by reducing the labour required 
for the production of a large number of copies, but it has provided 
that each one of that large number should be a fac-simile of all 
the rest. He who sees one sees all: the edition is dispersed 
among those who can best judge of its value; it receives from 
their suffrages a certain character ; and from that time forth, if we 
see the title page, we know what are the contents or the errors of 
every other page in the book. Among those who are likely to 
want it, it is sufficient to mention the time and place of its pub- 
lication, and if we admire the correctness and readableness of our 
own edition of a father or a classic, we recommend our friend to 
get it, well knowing that as there is one there are many ; or that, 

at least, our own copy is not likely to be unique, or we should 
infallibly have heard of it from our bookseller. Now, in those 
days every copy was unique—every one, if | may so speak, stood 
upon its own individual character ; and the correctness of a par- 
ticular manuscript was no pledge for even those which were 
copied immediately from it. In “fact, the correctness of every 
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single copy could only be ascertained by minute and laborious 
collation, and by the same tedious and wearisome labour which is 
now required from the editor who, with infinitely more ease and 
better helps, revises the text of an ancient writer. We may, 
therefore, naturally suppose that if a manuscript was known to be 
the work of a good and careful scribe, if it came out of the Scrip- 
torium of some well respected monastery, if it had passed through 
learned hands, and had been found, by the scrutiny which it was 
then necessary to give to each individual copy, to be an accurate 
work which might be safely trusted as a copy for future tran- 
scripts ; if all this was known and attested, it would form another 
and a very good reason why a book should fetch an extraordinary 
price. 

But to return to Robertson— 

“ When any person made a present of a book to a church or a monastery, 
in which were the only libraries during these ages, it was deemed a donative 
of such value, that he offered it on the altar pro remedio anime sue, in order 
to obtain the forgiveness of his sins.””—Murat., vol. ili. p. 836. Hist. Liter. 


de France, t. vi. p. 6. Nouv. Traité du Diplomat. par deux Benedictins, 4to. 
tom. i. p. 481. 


Now really if a book was to cost two hundred sheep and 
fifteen quarters of grain, (to say nothing of furs and money,) I do 
not see anything very absurd in its being considered a donative 
of value; at least, | wish that people would make gifts of the 
same value to churches now-a-days, and I believe they would 
find that they were not considered quite contemptible. I think I 
have seen in a parish church a board, (whether gilt or not, I do 
not remember,) informing the world that Esquire somebody had 
given “forty shillings a year for ever to the poor of the parish— 
viz., to the vicar, five shillings,’ &c., for preaching an annual 
sermon to commemorate his bounty. But let me say a few words, 
first, as to the authorities, and then as to the fact. 

First, then, as to the authorities, which it will be most conve- 
nient to notice in an inverted order. In the part of the Nouv. 
Traité du Diplom. referred to, I cannot find anything to the 
purpose, and I can only suppose that there is some mistake 
in the reference. To the Histoire Literaire de France, I have not 
at present access ; but the passage of Muratori referred to is 
as follows: — “Rari ergo quum olim forent, multoque ere 
redimerentur codices MSti., hinc intelligimus cur tanti fieret 
eorum donatio, ut siquando vel ipsi Romani Pontifices ejusmodi 
munera sacris templis offerebant, ad eorum gloriam de lis 
mentio in historia haberetur. Stephanus V. Papa, ut est in ejus 
vita, tom. ili. p. 272, Rerum Italicar, circiter annum Christi 
DCCC LXXXVI., preeter alios libros ibi commemoratos ‘ pro anime 
sue remedio, contulit ecclesia Sancti Pauli cantharum exauratam 
unam (fortasse, cantharum) Lib. Comment. I.; Prophetarum, 
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Lib. I.; Gestarum Rerum, Lib. II.” Here it will be obvious 
that the drift of Muratori’s remark is, not that the books given to 
churches were offered on the altar, or that they were offered pro 
remedio anime, but that, when Re even by popes, it was 
thought worth while to record the donation in history, (that is, in 
their lives,) and the instance which he quotes happens to contain 
the words—pro remedio animé sua, to which he undoubtedly 
attached no importance, as well as knowing, and expecting we | 
body to understand, that this was, in all such cases, implied, 
if not expressed. Even this remark, however, surprises me as 
coming from a writer who must have known that the gifts of 
some of the popes to various churches and monasteries were 
scrupulously registered, and have been unmercifully detailed by 
their biographers ; and, indeed, some of the books which occur in 
such lists might well be considered donatives of great value, even 
by those who could not read. For instance, when Leo III., in 
the beginning of the ninth century, gave a copy of the Gospels 
so ornamented with gold and precious stones that it weighed 
seventeen pounds, four ounces ;* or, when Benedict III. gave 
one to the church of St. Calistus, adorned with gold and silver of 
nearly the same weight. Surely when such books, or even 
books of less value, were given, it was as natural to record the 
donation as that of a silver chalice, or a silk vestment. We may 
also believe that when books — especially such books—were 
formally presented to churches, they were offered on the altar, 
though I have met with very few instances of it ;{ and, indeed, 
with scarcely any charter or deed of gift conveying such things as 
books at all. The reason is plain—for churches and monasteries 
not merely (as Robertson observes very truly, if not taken strictly,) 
had the only libraries, but they were the great and almost the 
only manufactories of books. Still they might be, and sometimes 
were, presented ; and, on such occasions, were likely to be offered 
on the altar, though neither because they were books, nor because 
they were peculiarly rare or costly. 
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** Hic fecit B. Petro apostolo fautori suo, Evangeliaaurea cum gemmis prasinis at que hyacin- 
thinis et albis mire magnitudinis in circuitu ornata, pensantia libras decem et septem et uncias 
quatuor.’’ See a list of his donations to various churches, occupying nearly twelve of the large 
close-printed, double-columned pages of Labbe’s Councils, tom. vii. c. 1090. 


+ **Ad laudem et gloriam ipsius Ecclesix fecit Evangelium argento auroque perfusum unum pen- 
sans libras quindecim .... et in ecclesia beatze Balbine Martyris obtulit evangelium ex 
argento purissimo ..... et in titulo beati Cyriaci Martyris obtulit evangelium unum ex ar- 
gento purissimo ad laudem et gloriam ipsius ecclesi«.’’—Ibid., tom. viii., p. 230. 


t Mabillon thought it worth while to mention that he found in the library, at Cluny, a copy 
of St. Ambrose on Luke, at the end of which was written, ‘‘ Liber oblatus ad Altare S. Petri 
Cluniensis Coenobii ex voto Domni atque Reverentissimi Maioli Abbatis.’’ And he remarks upon it, 
** Sic libros offerebant veteres ad altare, et ad sepulcra sanctorum, quemadmodum de Mam- 
mone S. Augendi preposito superius vidimus.’”’ In this he refers to a book which he had men- 
tioned as being in the Boherian Library at Dijon; and of which he had said, ‘‘ Hic codex voto 
bon® memorize Mammonis, ad sepulchrum Sancti Augendi oblatus est regnante Carolo Calvo, 
uti et Epistole Paschales, que ibidem habentur pluresque alii codices, quos in varias Bibliothecas 
dispersos deprehendimus.’’—Itinerar. Burgund., pp. 9,22. That of which such a man as Ma- 


—— spoke, could scarcely have been at any period a general and notorious custom in the 
charch. 
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The false view which Robertson gives, and which I wish 
to expose and remove, arises from appropriating to a particular case 
what was, in principle, and as far as could be in practice, general and 
universal. Robertson would have spoken more correctly, though 
not to his purpose, if, instead of saying, “ When any person made 
a present of a book,” he had said, “ When any person made a 
resent of anything to a church,” he offered it on the altar, &c. 
hat he offered it pro remedio anime sua, or for the spiritual 
benefit of some other person, was always understood, though not 
always expressed ;* and that he should offer it on the altar was 
perfectly natural when we consider to whom the donation was 
made. We, indeed, commonly say that a man gave books or 
lands “to the monastery of St. Bertin,” or “the monks of 
St. Martin,” or “ the canons of Lille,” and he might say the same 
in his deed of gift for brevity’s sake; for, as we have heard often 
enough, and I pretend not to deny, parchment was expensive in 
those days. Many charters run in that form—as Hildebert, 
Bishop of Avignon, in L006, “‘ donamus monachis qui in Ceenobio 
S. Andree et S. Martini. ..... modo famulantur Deo,’*+ &e. ; 
but, in fact, the donation was not made to the church or the 
monastery—the canons or monks had no property in it, and 
nothing to do with it, except as servants and stewards to provide 
for its safe keeping—the gift was to God, and the patron saint; 
and, therefore, it was laid on the altar erected in honour of both. 
Nothing could be more natural or reasonable as it respects Him 
who, though he dwelleth not in temples made with hands, was 
once pleased to dwell between the cherubim, and who, of all that 
he has framed for man, or given him skill to fashion, reserves 
only the altar for himself, and sets it over against his mercy-seat 
as the symbol of that glory which he will not give to another. 
Beside this, the superstition of the age supposed the glorified 
saint to know what was going on in the world ; and to feel a deep 
interest, and possess a considerable power, in the church militant 
on earth. I believe that they who thought so were altogether 
mistaken; and I lament, and abhor, and am amazed at the 
superstitions, blasphemies, and idolatries which have grown out 
of that opinion ; but as to the notion itself, 1 do not know that it 
was wicked ; and I almost envy those whose credulous simplicity 
so realized the communion of saints, and anticipated the period 
when “the whole family in heaven and earth” shall be gathered 


together in one. Be this as it may, however, they conceived of 


* This is not, however, to be understood as having conclusive reference to purgatory. Pom- 
meraye has very well observed—‘‘ Le motif plus ordinaire qu’apportoient dans leurs chartres les 
bien-faiteurs, étoit afin que l’'aumosne qu’ils faisoient servist au soulagement de leurs ames et 
de celles de leurs parens et amis : c’étoit aussi queiquefois pour estre associez aux priéres et aux 
bonnes ceuvres des mouastéres, dont les seigneurs et les personnes de piété recherchoient trés 
Soigneusement la participation.”’— Hist. de l Abbaye de 8. Catharine du mont de Rouen, p. 84. 


+ Dach. Spic., iii., 384. 
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the saint as a being still conversant among mortals,—hearing their 
prayers, assisting them in their need, acknowledging their gifts by 
intercession and protection, and not unfrequently making his 
presence known, and even visible, among them—and his altar was 
naturally the place where all business relating to his property in 
this world, or his patronage in another, was transacted. 

The form of such deeds of gift naturally varied at different 
times and in different places ; and even according to the taste of 
individual scribes and notaries. I have already said that the gift 
was sometimes described as made to the monks,-——sometimes, but 
I think comparatively seldom, to the monastery,—more frequently 
to God, and the patron saint, and the abbot,—as frequently the 
abbot was omitted, and still more frequently perhaps the saint 
only was mentioned, and he was sometimes actually addressed as 
a party to the conveyance.* 

It was very natural that what was thus given to the saint 
should be offered on his altar, for how else was the donor to pre- 
sent it! It was, | say, general, not meaning that every trivial 
donation was there offered, but that, when property of any consi- 
deration was given, this was the common course of proceeding. 





* Tt may illustrate what I have here said, and perhaps amuse some readers, if I throw together 
a few specimens of the different forms taken at random from the various charters, the dates of 
which are indicated by the numbers in parenthesis—‘‘ Dono ad monasterium sancti Bonifacii’’ 
(750)—Schannat, Trad, Fuld.,p.8. ‘*Trado ad sanctum Bonifatiam et ad monasterium quod 
dicitur Fulda,’’ (750\—I/id. ‘** Tradidit Deo et sanctissimo martiri ejus Bonifacio, necnon et 
venerando Abbati Eggeberto ceterisque fratribus sanctz Fuldensis Ecclesiz,’’ (1058 )—Idid. p. 255. 
In these cases the trusteeship was fully understood ; but sometimes it was expressed, as by Pon- 
cius, Count of Gervandan and Forez, in acharter tothe church of Brionde, (1010.) After saying— 
**Reddo Creatori ompaium Domino Regi Regum, et Domino dominantium, necnon et cedo gloriosir - 
simo Martyri Juliano,’’ &c., he describes the property, and adds—‘** Omnipotenti Deo reddo, Sanc- 
toque Juliano, ut, a die preesenti et deinceps, omnes res suprascriptas sub tuitione ac potestate 
sanctissimi martyris Juliani, et Canonicorum ibidem Christo militantium, sint omni tempore,’’ 
&e.—Dach, Spicil. iii. 385.—And an early form from the same Chartulary (945) runs, ‘* totum et 
ad integrum reddo Creatori omnium Domino, et sub dominatione et potestate libenti animo com- 
mitto beati Juliani, Canonicorumque sursum,’’—IJ+id.,373. More freqaently, however, as I have 
said, it was to God and the patron saint, as in the donation of Amalric, to the schools of St. 
Martin’s, at Tours (cir. 843)—** Offero Creatori Deo, necnon Sancto Martino Domino meo glo- 
riosissimo quem toto affectu diligo,’’ &c-—.WVart. i. 33; or, as Gulfrad, the deacon to the same 
church (cir, 930)—‘* Offero, dono, trado atque confirmo Omnipotenti Deo necnon Sancto Martino 
Confessori suo egregio,”’ &c.—IJhid., 68. Or, the saint only, as—‘‘ In Deinomine. Ego Theo- 
thart trado in elemosinam meam ad sanctum Bonifatium Mancipia IIII., id est uxorem 
Altrati cum tubus filiis et cum omni substantia sua’ (824)—Schannat., p.150. Of this, innume- 
rable instances might be given; but sometimes the matter was put in a still more business-like 
form by addressing the saint as a party tothe conveyance, as—‘‘ Domno sancto et apostolico Patri 
Bonifatio Episcopo ego Adalberdus ; constat me nu!li cogentis imperio, sed proprio voluntatis 
arbitrio vobis vendidisse et ita vendidi vineam unam,” Xc. (754)—Schannat., p. 1. The emperor, 
in the year 962, began a diploma thus—‘‘ Ego Otto Dei gratia Imperator Augustus, una cum 
Ottone glorioso rege filio nostro, spondemus atque ;romittimus per hoc pactum confirmationis 
nostra tibi beato Petro principi Apostolorum et clavigero regni ceelorum, et per te vicario tuo 
Domno Joanni summo Pontifici,”’ &ce.—Cone. ix. (643.) Again, in 1014,—‘‘ Ego Henricus Dei 
gratia Imperator Augustus spondeo atque promitto per hoc pactum confirmationis nostrz, tibi 
beato Petro,’’ &c.— Ibid. (813). Leo IX., about 1050, began a diploma by which he granted a 
tenth of the oblations made at the altar of St. Peter, to the saint himself—(or, as we should say, 
set apart that proportion for the repairs of the church,) with the following words, ‘‘ Beate Petre 
Apostole, ego Leo Episcopus servus tuus et omnium servorum Dei, de tuis donis aliquam tibi 
offero particulam,”’’ &c.— //id. (985). In fact, numberless examples of various forms of speech 
might be given ; and, without them—at least, without some familiarity with the modes of ex- 
pression which were perpetually used—it is impossible to form an idea of the real spirit and cha- 
racter of the times. With this view, I venture to add to this long note one or two phrases from 
the charters of the Abbey of St. Peter, at Condom—‘“t Ego Amalbinus . . . facio chartam de una 
pecia de vinea .. . ad opus sancti Petri.""—Dach. Sp., ii. 591. ** Inalio loco possidet sanctus Pe- 
trus aliam vineam’’—*‘ in villa que dicitur Inzlota habet beatus Petrus casalem unum.’’— J4id., 
p. 596. **Queedam nobilissima feemina .... suprascriptam ecclesiam violenter beato arripuit 
Petro.’ —ZJdid., 585 * Molendinum quod construxit familia beati Petri.”’—I+id., 596. 
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If that property consisted of moveable chattels, such as money, 

plate, &c., it was actually placed on the altar; or, if this could not 

be conveniently or decently done, they came as near to it as they 

could. For instance, the rule of St. Benedict directed that when 

a novice had passed through the prescribed trials, and was to be 

received, he A wen present a written petition, containing the pro- 

mise which he had already made ; and that, at the time of his 

actual reception, he should lay it on the altar—“ De qua pro- 
missione sua faciat petitionem ad nomen sanctorum, quorum 
reliquiz ibi sunt, et abbatis presentis. (Quam petitionem manu 
sua scribat: aut certe si non scit literas, alter ab eo rogatus 
scribat: et ille novitius signum faciat, et manu sua eam super 
altare ponat.” (c. 58.) It was, in fact, offering himself; and, as 
he did it, he began the 116th verse of the 119th Psalm—“ Uphold 
me (suscipe) according unto thy word, that I may live ; and 
let me not be ashamed of my hope.” ‘To this the congregation 
thrice responded by repeating the verse and adding the Gloria 
Patri. If a child was to be received, his hand was wrapped 
in the hanging of the altar, “and thus,” says the rule of 
St. Benedict, “let them offer him.” The words are—* Si quis 
forte de nobilibus oftert filium suum Deo in monasterio, si ipse 
puer minore etate est, parentes ejus faciant petitionem quam 
supra diximus. Et cum oblatione, ipsam petitionem et manum 
pueri involvant in padla altaris, et sic eum ofterant.’* (c. 59.) 
Thus the idea of offering at the altar was kept up ; and, indeed, 
though I know of no rule for it, nor that it was a usual practice, 
yet | apprehend that sometimes the matter was carried still 
farther. The Abbot Heriman (of whom I have already had 
occasion to speak in connexion with the Abbot Lupus,) tells us 
that, in the year 1055, his mother took him and his brothers to the 
monastery of which he was afterwards abbot—“ She went to 
St. Martin’s, and delivered over her sons to God, placing the 
little one in his cradle upon the altar, amidst the tears of many 
bystanders.” At the same time, she placed on the altar two 
hundred marks of silver, and gave to the monastery two mills and 
the rest of her property. Thus the offering on the altar was per- 
formed, in most cases, as literally as could be ; and even when 
the property was immoveable, as houses or lands—or impalpable, 
as rights of toll or tithe, or market — it was sometimes spoken of 
as if really laid on the altar. Thus, in a charter of about a.p. 
1120, Hugh de Belmont says, “ Ego ipse Hugo dextere manus 
mee juramento firmavi [1 quote these words as confirming what 
I have said in a former number, that he who made the sign 
of the cross was considered manu jurare], et insuper ne successo- 
rum aliqua redeat in futurum calumnia, Deo et Sancto Petro, et 


* sce an ** Antiqua Formula Oblationis Pucrorum in Monastcriis,’’ ix. D. & M., p. 158. 
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Fratribus Besuensis ecclesiz quicquid est, vel erat, quod meum 
jus juste aut injuste possederat de hoc mercato, totum super 
altare posui, et ipsum mercatum dono donavi.”* Gertrude also, 
with her daughter and son-in-law, “ obtulerunt Deo et Sancto 
Petro Besuensis ecclesiz ; super altare in Vetus vineis villa,” 
a moiety of a house, six acres of land, and two serfs named 
Tetbert and Oltrude.+ In such cases, I need not say, the pro- 
perty was not really placed on the altar; but it is probable, 
and, indeed, almost certain, that either the deed of gift or some 
other symbol was actually so placed. Du Cange alone supplies 
an immense number and variety of examples ; from which | will 
extract a few scraps by way of farther illustrating this matter. t 
Very commonly, especially in cases of land, a turf or a twig, or a 
bough of a tree, was laid on the altar, (obtulit super altare 
B. Petri per cespitem—propriis manibus pradictam oblationem 
ramo et cespite posuerunt super altare beatissime Mari.) Some- 
times by a knife, (ipsi tres eumdem cultellum super altare 
Dominicum S. Nicolai portaverunt ;) and very frequently, either 
that it might be preserved from being stolen or from getting 
into common use by being, in fact, rendered useless; or, perhaps 
also, that the act might be remembered, the knife was bent before 
the witnesses, (posuit super altare per cultellum in hujus rei 
memoriam plicatum—posito super altare preescripti Confessoris 
cultello incurvato,) and, in some cases, it seems to have been 
broken, as Fulk, Count of Anjou, in a.p. 1096, in a charter 
giving a forest, says, “‘ Super altare Sancti Nicolai ipsam chartam 
pono, et cum cultello Roberti Monachi quem ante ipsum altare 
frango, cum eadem charta donum supradicte foreste concedens 
pono.” § Very commonly a book, either merely because books 
were at hand, or perhaps also because the books belonging to the 
altar might be supposed to give a greater degree of solemnity to 
the act, (has omnes elemosynas....... cum libro super altare 
posuerunt—cum libro missali eam super altare ibidem obtulerunt— 
de hoc dono revestivit Quirmarhocus et duo fill eyus, Gradelonem 
Monachum S. Nicholai in ecclesia S. Petri Narmetensis, et 
osculati sunt eum de hac donatione per fidem, librum quoque 
quo revestierunt monachum posuerunt pro signo super altare 
S. Petri.) [t was not, however, necessary that it should be one 
of the service books ; for [ find in a charter giving to the church 
of Beze, already repeatedly mentioned, “quinque homines, tres 
mares, et duas foeminas,” that the donor “ propria manu donum 
roboravit super altare per librum qui vocatur Regula S. Benedicti, 
coram multis testibus.”’|| In short, it might be by anything—by 








* Chron. Besuen. ap Dach Spicil., tom. ii. p. 542. + Ibid., p. 441. 


: Those examples which are in parenthesis may be found under the word Jnvrestitura. 
¢ Brevic. S. Nic. Andeg., p. 30. 


Il. Dach. Spicil., p. 442. 
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a glove, or a girdle, or a candlestick, or a purse, or a spoon, or 
whatever came to hand, (per wantonem, per wasonem, super altare 
posui—candelabro pro more illius temporis (12 sac.) super altare 
posito—super altare ipsius ecclesiz per eleemosynariam [a beautiful 
name for a purse} meam, lapidem berillum intus habentem, pro- 
pria manu imposui—donum decime quam habebat apud Atheiam 
posuit super altare per cochlear de turibulo—accipiens in manibus 
particulam marmorei lapidis, que ibi forte reperta est, venit cum 
ea ante altare et tenentes omnes simul..... obtulerunt eam 
super altare.) Surely these instances are sufficient to shew the 
absurdity of making it a wonder that books should be sometimes 
offered on the altar of churches to which they were presented, as 
if other things were not so offered, and as if it arose from their 
great rarity, and the mere circumstance that they were books ; 
while the simple fact is, that the church and the cloister were, in 
all ages, the places where books were kept, and made, and copied, 
and from whence they were issued to the rest of the world; as, 
indeed, Robertson had just admitted in terms which would scarcely 
allow his readers to believe it possible that anybody, out of a 
church or monastery, should have any book to present. 


—$—— a ll 


DUDDON CHAPEL. 


Ir has been thought desirable to present, in this number, to those 
interested in the building of churches, a view of a small chapel in 
the early English or lancet Gothic style, lately erected at Duddon, 
in the parish of Tarvin, county of Chester. The funds were raised 
by subscription amongst the nobility and gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, aided by a liberal grant from the Society for Promoting the 
building of Churches and Chapels. The chapel was built by 
contract; the total amount was 6032. The dimensions inside 
are—51 feet by 23. Mr. Railton, of London, was the architect. 
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CHURCH USAGES. 


Bishop Wren, the grandfather of Sir Christopher Wren, was accused 
by the House of Commons in the Great Rebellion of crimes and mis- 
demeanors in many respects not unlike those charged against his 
great friend Archbishop Laud. The following notes, taken from his 
replies, as printed in the “ Parentalia,”’ supply us with interesting par- 
ticulars as to some church practices, and may be useful as shewing 
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some very zealous protestants that everything which they consider as 
popish is not exactly so, unless some of the great fathers of our Re- 
formation were papists after the accomplishment of the work.—Eb. 


Church Dress. — Bishop Wren was accused by the Commons 
(Art. XII.) of commanding all ministers to preach in their hood and 
surplice, in order to alienate the people’s heart from hearing of ser- 
mons, and of causing prayers to be omitted on two Lord’s-days, at 
Knutshall, for want of a surplice. 

The bishop said that he had inquired whether the minister preached 
standing, and in his gown with his surplice and hood (if a graduate ), 
and his head uncovered. Also, that he had directed that the minister 
should at all times be in his surplice and hood when in execution of 
any part of his priestly function. 

His reasons were—1, that as the minister was necessarily in surplice 
till the end of the Nicene Creed, the putting it off to preach, and then 
putting it on to conclude the morning service would waste time, and 
cause vain surmises among the people. 

2. For uniformity. Bishops preach in their rochets. Fellows and 
members of cathedrals preach in surplice. And, in Elizabeth’s time, 
so did all, as appears from Hooker (p. 247), “except as we preach or 
pray so arrayed.” 

3. For conformity to the law. For the rubric directs the same or- 
naments as were in use in the second of Edward VI. to be used at the 
communion, and all other times of his ministration. But it appears by 
the liturgy of that year (I. 120, B.), that the priest was to use a sur- 
plice at those times. Surely, the ministry of the word (as preaching is 
called in Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions, 29,) is a part of the ministra- 
tion of the priest. Bishop Cox (Injunct. ii. 8.) ranks the office of the 
minister thus—common prayer, preaching, and other service of God ; 
which are the words of the Act of Uniformity of 1 Eliz. By the 
rubric before the offertory, the sermon is made a part of Divine ser- 
vice, as much as the epistle, gospel, &c. 

The bishop then states that it was not new in the diocese. For 
many remembered the preacher of Ipswich wearing his surplice, and 
he found the custom at the cathedral at Norwich, Wilby, Walsing- 
ham, and sundry other places. 


Communion Table.—Bishop Wren says, that although for uniformity 
and other good reasons he wished the table to stand at the east end of 
the chancel; yet that, for good reasons, as the distance of the east end 
from the people, he permitted the table to stand without the rails, as 
at Bury, Lavenham, Yarmouth, &c.—Parentalia, pp. 75, 76. 


Rails.—He thought rails right to prevent profanation from boys 
rioting, leaning, stepping, leaping, putting their hats on it, sitting, and 
standing on it. In one country place, a dog came in and carried off 
the bread from the table while the minister was preaching; and as 
there was no more white bread in the place there could be no commu- 
nion that day. 


Rails, he adds, were not new things; for in many cathedrals, in 
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several parishes in Norwich and in London, at Hadleigh, Boxford, and 
Wilby, there have been rails time out of mind,—Jbid. pp, 76, 77. 

He states that by testimony of many old ministers it was always 
the custom to read the communion service at the table; and Cartwright 
(Pag. 105, 4, 1,) complains of it, saying, “after morning prayer, the 
minister to say other prayers climbeth up to the farther end of the 
chancel as far as the wall will let him.’’ He speaks of “that part of 
the morning prayer which is called the communion service.” —Jbid. 
», 79. 

He states that, generally, when he came to the diocese of Norwich, 
it was not read at all in the churches; but after the second lesson, 
they sung a psalm, and so the sermon began, and that was all they 
did (a few places excepted), leaving out the whole communion ser- 
vice, or the most part of it, when there was no communion.—ZJbid, p. 80. 


Bowing.—He allows that he bows (1) on entering a church, (2) on 
approaching the Lord’s table, or (3) leaving it, and (4) when the 
name of the Lord Jesus is mentioned. 

He begun to do so forty years before, under Bishop Andrewes, who 
constantly and religiously did the same, who had conversed with most 
of the holy fathers of the church at the beginning of the Reformation 
under Queen Elizabeth, and doubtless learnt this from them. 

Bowing at the name of the Lord Jesus was not only practised by 
the clergy, but enjoined to all the people, from the beginning of the 
Reformation.—See the Injunctions, 1] Eliz. c. 52; and 1 James, 
can, 18. 

Bowing before the Lord’s table is of early use in the church of 
England by the clergy. The Lords of the Garter, in Henry the 
Fifth’s time, agree to do so—“ ad modum ecclesiasticorum virorum.”’ 
Jewel defends it (art. iii., div. 29,); and the injunctions of Edward 
and Elizabeth, which forbid other gestures, do not forbid this. 

[t was the custom of the early church always to use an adoration 
on entering the Lord’s house; and Venite adoremus is placed at the 
beginning of the service on that account.—Jbid. pp. 80—82. 


Coming up jo the Rail—He says, “This exhortation (to draw 
near) is not to be understood as made to the people beneath in the 
church for them to come nearer, i.e., to come up into the chancel. 
But it was made when, dy occasion of having offered, the communicants 
were all present in the chancel and ready to communicate, and are 
vet required to draw nearer.’ The rubric after the offertory in King 
Kdward’s service book directs those who do not intend to commu- 
nicate to go out of the choir into the church. 

It appéars from the other parts of this answer, that it had been the 
custom for the clergy to go all over the church to administer; and the 
bishop wished the people to come to the rail, as thus much time 
would be saved; more than an hour, he says, when one man has 
to administer to two or three hundred. Recusants, too, would be 
more easily discovered.’’— Ibid. p. 83. 


Catechizing.—He directed the clergy to turn the afternoon sermons 
into catechizing wherever they could at all manage it.—Jbid, p. 85. 
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Ringing of Bells.—it appears that the bells were rung differently 
when there was to be a sermon and when there was not.—ZJbid, p. 87. 

If the sick deserved the prayers of the congregation, they should be 
prayed for in the reading-desk and nowhere else, reading the two col- i 
lects set down in the V isitation of the Sick, w hich was the custom ; 
(long laudably used) in Westminster Abbey. H. J. R. 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY., 


os 


THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD. 


Tue service which is here given commences, as usual, with the five 
Antiphones at the first V espers—i.e., the V espers preceding the day of 
the festival. The other Antiphones i in this service are omitted for the 
following reasons :—It must be remembered that these single texts, 
called Antiphones, occupy that place which the Doxology dows with 
us, occurring at the end of each Psalm, and also of the Benedictus, 
&e. On each of the great festivals, called “Solemne Majus,” like 
the present, there are appointed Psalms instead of the usual Psalms 
for the day of the week and season; and, when this is the case, the 
Antiphone i is always a verse from the pre ceding Psalm. The effect of 
this is very striking, but does not very well admit of illustration; and ; 
it would be of little use to give the Antiphones without the accompany- 
ing Psalms, upon which the propriety of their application greatly 
dey pends, And, indeed, the omissions which it is requisite to make in 
such confined Nieniite re sulee any account of one of these offices neces- 
sarily very inadequate. But it should be added, that half the Anti- 
phone is said before the Psalm or canticle, and then the entire at the 
end; and this, | believe, in two parts, which explains the meaning of 
the word. When there is no singing, the Antiphones are omitte d. 

It may be as well, on the present occasion, to call the reader's 
attention to a circumstance which may always be observed in these 
services—viz., the beautiful manner in which the subjects of the suc- y 
cessive hymns rise one out of the other; and generally, as in the pre- 
sent case, they allude successively to successive periods of time, which 
the festival embraces, as, for instance, the first to the appearance of the 
star; the second to the offering of the gifts; the third to the calling of 
the Gentiles. 

SOLEMNE MAJUS. 


IN I. VESPERS. 


Psalms from the day of the week. 


Ant. Behold, I will extend peace to Jerusalem like a river, and the glory of the Gentiles 
like a flowing streaim.— Isaiah |xvi. 

Ant. How shall I put thee among the children, and give thee a goodly heritage of the hosts 
of nations ?—Jer. iii. 
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Ant. Arise, and stand on high, and look about, and behold thy children gathered from the 
west unto the east by the word of the Holy One, rejoicing in the remembrance of God.— 
Baruch v. 

Ant. Enlarge the place of thy tent: for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on 
the left; and th ond shall inherit the Gentiles.—lIsaiah liv. 

Ant. Thou shalt see and flow together, and thine heart shall be enlarged ; because the 
forces of the Gentiles shall come unto thee.—Isaiah Ix. 


Capitulum. Rom. xv. 


There shall be a Root of Jesse, and He that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles, in Him 
shall the Gentiles trust. 
r. Thy salvation thou hast prepared before the face of all people,* a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy A ses. Israel. 
v. The Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, and all kings thy glory ; * a light to lighten 
&e.—Luke ii. ;_ Isaiah Ixii. 
Hymnus. 


‘€ Que stella sole pulcrior.” 


What is that which shines afar, The toil and perils, what are they? 
Fairer than the sun at morn ? Faithful love knows no delay. 
Tis a glorious star, Kindred, and home, and country hold not 
Which a rising King doth harbinger, them, 
And marks a cradle low where God on earth "Tis God that calls, and they obey. 
is born. Star of Bethlehem, 
: Star of Grace, that lead’st the way, 
Faithful spake ye, seers of old, Let not the mists of our dark soul 
From Jacob doth a star arise, Obstruct thy heavenly light, and guiding 
The East is stirred to behold. soft control. 
A little star keeps watch without, 
Tis let down from the skies ; Father, Light of lights, to Thee, 


To Holy Spirit, and to Son, 
In whom ‘Thou to the world hast shone, 


But a nobler star within 
Doth its march begin, 


Which, on their distant rout, Everlasting glory be! 
To Him, with gentle power, doth lead the | 
Wise. 


Ant. at the Magnificat. 


Many nations shall come from far to the name of the Lord God, with gifts in their hands, 
even gifts to the King of Heaven.—Job xiii, 


Ant. at the nunc Dimittis. 


I the Lord will give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles. — 
Isaiah xlii. 


{ The first Nocturn is here omitted, containing the three Lessons, which are from the 
5dth chapter of Isaiah, with their accompanying Responsories. The appointed Psalms 
are omitted in this and all the Nocturns.) 


IN THE II. NOCTURN. 


SERMON OF POPE LEO, 
LECTIO LV. 

Rejoice in the Lord, my most dearly beloved, and again I say rejoice, that so soon after the 
celebration of Christ’s nativity the festival of his manifestation hath shined upon us. Him 
whom the Virgin on the former day gave birth to, on this day the world hath acknowledged. 
For the Word was made flesh; and so gradually and quietly did he regulate this his first 
taking upon him of our nature, that, as soon as born, he was manifested to believers, and 
iidden from his persecutors. Even already had the heavens declared the glory of God, and 
the sound of his truth had gone forth unto the ends of the world; for the Gail of angels had 
appeared to the shepherds to announce the Saviour’s birth; and the guiding star had led the 
wise men to worship him. So that from the rising of the sun unto the going down of the 
same, the birth of the true King had gleamed, for the kingdoms of the east might become 
acquainted with these things by means of the wise men, and the Roman empire could not be 
ignorant of them. 

r. When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the king: * behold, 
there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem. 

v. O Jerusalem, look about thee toward the east, and behold the joy that cometh unto thee 
trom God; * behold, there came wise men, &c.—Matt. ii. ; Baruch iv. 
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LECTIO V. 


For even the cruelty of Herod, when he wished to stifle the rising of a King who was the 
object of his suspicion, afforded an unwilling aid to the furtherance of this dispensation. For 
while, with his mind intent on the execution of his atrocious project, he was pursuing this 
Child, who was unknown to him, by the indiscriminate slaughter of the infants, the circum- 
stance of our Lord's birth, having been announced from heaven, became more signally 
published and made known ; and published, too, with the more readiness and assiduity bot 
from the extraordinary character of this communication from above, and also from the wicked- 
ness of this most barbarous persecution. And, upon this, to Egypt also was the Saviour 
conveyed, so that a nation which had been given up to ancient idolatries might now, by means 
of a hidden Grace, be brought into the neighbourhood of salvation ; so that a people, who had 
not cast aside superstition from their minds, might, nevertheless, into their hospitable protec- 
tion receive the Truth. 

r. There came wise men, saying, where is He who is born King of the Jews? * for we have 
seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him. 

v. There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel : out of Jacob 
shall come He that shall have dominion. * We have seen his star, &c.—Matt. ii. ; Numb. xxiv. 


LECTIO Vi. 


Let us therefore acknowledge, my most dearly beloved, in this adoration of the wise men, 
the first-fruits of our Christian faith and calling ; and, with joyful minds, let us celebrate 
this beginning of our blessed hope. From this moment, we begin to enter upon our eternal 
inheritance ; from this moment, the mysteries of scripture, which speak of Christ, are laid 
open; and the Truth, which the blindness of the Jews received not, hath conveyed its light 
to all nations. Let, therefore, this most sacred day, in which the Author of our salvation 
hath appeared, be duly honoured by us. And let us adore Him, now all powerful in heaven, 
whom the wise men worshipped in the cradle. And as they out of their treasures offered unto 
God mysterious kinds of gifts, so let us, out of the treasury of our hearts, bring forth things 
worthy of God. 

r. Lo, the star which they saw tn the east went before them till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. * When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. 

v. The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. * When 
they saw the star, &e.—Matt. ii. ; Isaiah Ix. 


Lectio from the Sacred Gospel according to Matthew. 
LECTIO VII. 


When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the king, behold, there 
came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, where is He that is born King of the 
Jews? Et reliqua. 


Homily of Pope Gregory. 


In all the signs which were displayed both at the birth of our Lord and also at his death, 
we cannot but remark the hardness of heart which was evinced by the Jews, who acknow- 
ledged him not, notwithstanding the prophecies which were given them, and also the 
miracles. For all the elements bore testimony to the coming of their Maker. For, that I 
may speak after the manner of men, the heavens knew him as God, and forthwith sent forth 
the star. ‘The sea knew him, and made itself a way to be trodden by his feet. The earth 
knew him, and trembled at his dying. The sun knew him, and hid the rays of its light. 
The rocks and walls knew him, for they were rent in twain at the time of his death. Hell 
knew him, and gave up the dead that it had received. And yet, though the senseless 
elements perceived him to be their Lord, the hearts of the unbelieving Jews knew him not as 
God ; and, more hard than the rocks themselves, were not rent by repentance. And to add 
to the accumulation of their guilt, they had, for a long time, fore-known his birth, whom they 
now despise when born ; and not only did they know that he was to be born, but also the 
place of his birth. So that their very knowledge itself should be to them a witness to their 
condemnation ; and to us a support and assistance towards believing in him. 

r. When they were come into the house, they saw the young Child with Mary his mother : 
* and fell down and worshipped him ; and, when they had opened their treasures, they pre- 
sented unto him gifts,—gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. ; 

v. They from Sheba shall come; they shall bring gold and incense ; and they shall shew 
forth the praises of the Lord. * And they fell down, Xc.—Matt. ii,; Isaiah Ix. 
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LECTIO VIII. 


When the birth of our King was made known, Herod has recourse to schemes of subtilty, 
that he might not be diguivel of his earthly kingdom. He requires word to be brought him 
where the child might be found; and thinks that, under the pretence of a desire to worship 
him, he shall be able to discover, and thus to destroy him. But what are the wicked designs 
of men against the counsels of God? For it is written, “ there is no wisdom, nor understand- 
ing, nor counsel against the Lord.” ‘or the star that had appeared leads on the wise men ; 
they find the King, and present unto him gifts, and are admonished in a dream not to return 
to Herod. Thus he finds not Jesus whom he seeks. And in this character of Herod, who 
else are designated but the hypocrites, who, as they seek the Lord under a false pretence, are 
never allowed to find him ? . 

r. They presented unto him gifts: * and, being warned of God in a dream, that they 
should not return to Herod, they departed into their own country another way. 

v. The Lord casteth out the counsels of princes. The counsel of the Lord shall endure for 
ever.~—Matt. ii. ; Psalm xxxiii. 


LECTIO IX. 


The wise men present unto him gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. For gold is suitable 
to the King; and frankincense is an offering made to God ; and with myrrh the bodies of 
the dead are embalmed. Him, therefore, who is the object of their worship, the wise men 
set forth, and preach with mystical gifts—by gold, the King ; God by frankincense; and by 
myrrh, the mortal. Let us, therefore, offer gold to our Lord by, on all occasions, making 
confession of his kingdom. Let us offer him frankincense, by believing that He, who, in 
fulness of time, hath appeared, existed before all time as God. Let us offer him myrrh, by 
believing Him, whom we believe, in his own nature, to have been incapable of fr to 
have been in our flesh born a mortal. 

r. The mystery of Christ, which, in other ages, was not made known unto the sons of 
men as it is now revealed, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of his promise in Christ. * That now might be known the manifold wisdom 
of God. 

v. From beyond the rivers of — saith the Lord, my suppliants, even the daughter 
of my dispersed, shall bring mine offering. * ‘That now might be known the maniiold 
wisdom of God.—Ephes. iii. ; Zeph. iii. 


AT THE LAUDS. 


( There are no proper Psalms, but they are the same as the Sunday ; but, besides the Anti- 
phones, which are here omitted, is the Canticum, which is from the 49th Chap. of Isaiah.) 


Capitulum. 2 Tim. i. 


He hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not according to our works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began: but is now made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


iTymnus. 
‘* Linquunt tecta Magi principis urbis.” 


From princely walls, in eastern pomp arrayed, 
They seek the distant Bethlehem’s lowly shade ; 
Faith leads the way, and gathers light, and now 
Leans upon Hope, which strengthens as they go. 


What gladness crown'd their steps, as now to view 
The Heavenly Messenger appeared anew ; 
And o'er the roof the Star, descending mild, 

a Shewed, in a mother’s arms, the Holy Child ! 


But yet no ivory here, no glowing gold, 

No purple royalties the Babe enfold ; 

His palace-hall—a stable’s solitude ; 

His regal throne—a manger dark and rude ! 


Others let kingly pomp and power adorn, 

His is a better kingship ; on this morn 

He, on his poor straw pallet, meanly laid, 

Hath hearts of men with viewless sceptre swayed. 
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Lo, at his humble cradle, on bent-knee, 
They in the Child adore the Deity ! 

And to that Child us of that Gentile seed, . 
And to that humble cradle, Faith shall lead. 


ay 


ee 


Love is the gold, meet offering for a king, 
Myrrh to the Son of Man shall Abstinence bring ; ? 
And prayer shall be the ascending frankincense, : 
Which owns our God in veil’d Omnipotence. 


Glory to God the Father, Fount of Light, 

To Him who shone upon the Gentile’s night, 
And unto Him, W ell-spring of Charity, 

Ail equal in mysterious Unity ! 


5 ee 


‘* The Prayer,” which here occurs, is translated in our Collect with great harmony and 
beauty of expression, and is as follows : — 


“Deus, qui hodierna die unigenitum tuum Gentibus, stella duce, revelasti: concede 
propitius, ut qui jam te ex fide cognovimus, usque ad contemplandam speciem tuv celsitudinis 
perducamur ; per eumdem Dominum.” 


( Omitting the intervening hours of the day.) 


AT THE II, VESPERS. 


Capitulum. Romans ix. 


Us hath He called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. As He saith also in 
Ozee, I will call them my people which were not my people, and her beloved which was not 
beloved ! 

Hymnus. 


‘* Hue vos, O miseri, scercla relinquite,” 


Poor wanderers, who make your prayer Judah, who, on her mountain throne, 
To gods form’d by your hands, Had built on high her nest, 
That speak and hear not—see ye where Hath from her lofty seat come down 
A glorious city stands, To welcome her new Guest, 
And opes to you her walls and golden rest; | And see the Alien’s Glory ; late made wise, / 
Those glorious walls within God is himself To live by her decay, from her abasement rise. 
the guest ! 


Drooping and dropping as she hung 
Over her stock o erthrown, 

She sees new shoots around her sprung, 
And branches not her own! 


Een now your chiefs they lead the way, 
The volume is displayed, 
From prophecy breaks forth the ray : 
They sat beneath death's shade, Oh, me — take heed, thou faith-engrafted 
But wake, and see afar a wondrous L ight, shoot, 
Which from those walls doth break upon the Lest thou be sever’d from the Life-support- 
rear of night. ing Root ! 


Long have they been asunder thrown, Glory to Thee, the Living Tree, 
Like sunshine and the shade ; | The Everlasting Son, 
But now—the wall is broke and gone, | And Thee who gavest us to be 
And the *y are equal made. Made in that Body one, 
© Thou, whose counsels in dark waters dwell, And Spirit, spreading life through every 
And footsteps are in deeps, by man untrace- limb, 


able. Oh, graft again the lost—the grafted keep in 
Him ! 


The people shall give thanks unto Thee, O Lord.—Psalm xlv. 
. World without end. 
Ant. at the Magnificat. 


Without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness: God was m: unifest 1 in the flesh, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, Allelujah.—1 Tim, iii. 


—_ 


Mention has been made of the Canticum. When it occurs at the Lauds, as in this instance, 
it is between the third and fourth of the five Psalms, It is an appropriate passage taken from ‘ 
scripture, generally approaching to the character of a hymn, such as that of the Benedicit i 







































LYRA APOSTOLICA, 


retained by us. The effect of such passages in the midst of the Psalms adds, it may be supposed, 
not a little to the impression of the whole service. It may have been remarked that always at 
the beginning of the seventh Lectio or third Nocturn, there is a verse from scripture, to which 
the words ‘‘ et reliqua” are added. This was the mode of giving out the Gospel for the day, 
one verse being read, and ‘‘ et reliqua” added, and then follows the Homily upon that 
Gospel. This 1s called the seventh Lectio, from there being three in each of the preceding 
Nocturns, or Vigils, which were appointed in accordance to the Psalmist s words, * At mid- 
night will I arise,” (as also the Seven Hours in the day, from the expression ‘‘ seven times a 
day,” &c.,) but these Vigils were soon united into one service for the early morning, and 
called Matins. 





Lyra Apostolica. 
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NO. XXVI-. 


1. 


‘‘Who shall go for us?” And I said, ‘“‘ Here am |: send me.” 


Dut thunders moan around the Temple Rock, 
And deep in hollow caves, far underneath, 
The lonely watchman feels the sullen shock, 
His footsteps timing as the low winds breathe ; 
Hark! from the shrine is asked, What stedfast heart 
Dares in the storm go forth? Who takes th’ Almighty’s part ? 


And with a bold gleam flush’d, full many a brow 
Is rais’d to say, “ Behold me, Lorn, and send.” 
But ere the words be breath’d, some broken vow 
Remember’d, ties the tongue; and sadly blend 
With Faith’s pure incense, clouds of conscience dim, 
And faltering tones of guilt mar the confessor’s hymn. 


2.—SUBSCRIPTION TO ARTICLES. 


ly waiting by the time-crown’d halls, 

Which nurtur’d us for Curist in youth, 
We love to watch on the grey walls 

The lingering gleam of evangelic truth ;— 
If to the spoilers of the soul, 
Proudly, we shew our banner’d scroll, 
And bid them our old war-cry hear, 
“‘Gop 1s my Lieut: whom need I fear!” 

Hlow bleak, that hour, across our purpose high, 

Sweeps the chill, damping shade of thoughtless years gone by! 


How count we then lost eve and morn, 
The bell unwelcom’d, prayer unsaid, 

And holy hours and days outworn 
In youth’s wild race, Sin’s lesson newly read! 

Then deem we, “ ill could angels brook 

The lore that on our lips we took, 

On lips profane celestial lore :”’ 

And hardly dare we keep the door, 
Though sentries sworn ; the memory thrills so keen, 

How with unready hearts at first we ventur’d in. 


Oe ge a ry 
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LYRA APOSTOLICA. 


83—SPOLIATION. 


But sadder strains, and direr bodings dark, 

Come haunting round th’ Almighty’s captive ark, 
By proud Philistian hosts beset, 
With axe and dagger newly whet, 
To hew the holy gold away, 
And seize their portion as they may. 

Fain would we fix th’ unswerving foot, and bare 

The strong right arm, to share 
The glorious holy war; but how undo 
The knot our Fathers tied? Are we not spoilers too ? 


How for Gon’s altar may that arm be bold, 
Where cleaves the rust of sacrilege of old? 
Oh, would my country once believe, 
But once her contrite bosom heave, 
And but in wish or vow restore 
But one fair shrine despoil’d of yore! 
How would the windows of th’ approving sky 
Shower down the dews on high! 
Arm’d Levites then, within the Temple dome, 
Might we the foe await, nor yet profane Gon’s home. 


Vain, disappointing dream! but oh! not vain, 
If haply on the wakening heart remain 
The vow of pure self-sacrifice, 
The conscience yearning to devise 
How Gop may have his treasure lost, 
And we not serve him without cost. 
To such, methought, I heard an Angel say, 
‘‘ Offer not all to-day, 
While spoilers keep the shrine: yet offer all, 
Treasurer of Gon’s high cause; half priestly is thy call.” 


4.—CHURCH AND KING. 


Nor wants there Seraph warnings, morn and eve, 
And oft as to the holiest shrine we bear 
Our pure, unbloody gifts, what time our prayer 
In Heaven’s sure ward all Christian Kings would leave. 
Why should that prayer be faltering? Wherefore heave 
With sadness loyal hearts, when hallow’d air 
That solemn suffrage hears? Alas! our care 
Is not for storms without, but stains that cleave 
Ingrain’d in memory, wandering thoughts profane ; 
Or worse, proud thoughts of our instructress meek, 
The duteous church, heaven-prompted to that strain. 
Thus, when high mercy for our King we seek, 
Back on our wincing hearts our prayers are blown, 
By our own sins, worst foes to England’s throne. 


And with our own, the offences of our land 

Too well agree to build our burthen high, 

Curist’s charter blurr’d with coarse, usurping hand, 
And gall’d with yoke of feudal tyranny 
The shoulders where the keys of David lie. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Angel of England! who might thee withstand? 
Who for the spoil’d and trampled church deny 
Thy suit in Heaven’s high courts, might one true band 
Of holy brethren, breathing English air, 
Be found, their cross in thine array to bear, 
And for their Mother cast Earth’s dreams away? 
Till then, all gaily though our pennons glance, 
And at the trumpet’s call the brave heart dance, 
In fear and grief for Church and King we pray. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 


NO. XIII. 


Ir is a great mistake to suppose we need quit our temporal calling, 
and go into retirement, in order to serve God acceptably. Chris- 
tianity is a religion for this world, for the busy and influential, for the 
rich and powerful, as well as for the poor. A writer of the age of 
Justin Martyr expresses this clearly and elegantly :— 

‘‘ Christians differ not,” he says, “from other men, in country, or language, or 
customs. They do not live in any certain cities, or employ any particular dialect, 
or cultivate peculiar habits of life...... They dwell in cities, Greek and barbarian, 
each where he finds himself placed; and, while they submit to the fashion of their 
country in dress and food, and the general conduct of life, they yet maintain a system 
of interior polity, which, beyond all controversy, is admirable. The countries they 
inhabit are their own, but they dwell like aliens...... They marry, like other men, 
and do not exclude their children from their affections; their table is open to all 


around them; they live in the world, but not according to its fashions; they walk 
on earth, but their conversation is in heaven.” 


Yet, undeniable as it is, that there is never an obligation upon 
Christians to leave, and often an obligation against leaving, their 
worldly engagements and possessions, yet it is as undeniable that such 
an abandonment is often allowable, and sometimes praiseworthy. 
Our Saviour expressly told one, who was rich and young, “ to sell all 
and give to the poor; and surely he does not speak to immortalize 
exceptions, or extreme cases, or fugitive forms of argument, refutation, 
or censure. Even looking at the subject ina merely human light, 
one may pronounce it to be a narrow and shallow system, that same 
ultra-protestantism, which forbids all the higher and more noble im- 
pulses of the mind, and forces men to eat, drink, and be merry, 
whether they will or no. But the mind of true catholic Christianity 
is expansive enough to admit high and low, rich and poor, one with 
another. 

If the primitive Christians are to be trusted as witnesses of the 
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genius of the gospel system, certainly it is of that elastic and compre- 
hensive character which removes the more powerful temptations to 
schism, by giving, as far as possible, a sort of indulgence to the feel- 
ings and motives which lead to it, correcting them the while, purify- 
ing them, and reining them in, before they get excessive. ‘Thus 
whereas the Reason naturally loves to expatiate at will through all 
things known and unknown, true catholicism does not, with the church 
of Rome, place us within a strict and rigid creed, extending to the 
very minutest details of thought, so that a man can never have an 
opinion of his own ; yet, while its creed is short and simple, and it is 
cautious and gentle in its decisions, and distinguishes between things 
necessary and things pious to believe, between wilfulness and igno- 
rance, still it asserts the supremacy of faith, the guilt of unbelief, and 
the duty of deference to the church ; so that Reason is brought round 
against and subdued to the obedience of Christ, at the very time when 
it seems to be launching forth without chart upon the ocean of specu- 
lation. And it opposes the intolerance of what are called “ sensible 
protestants,’ as much as that of papists. It is shocked at the tyranny 
of those who will not let a man do anything out of the way without 
stamping him with the name of a fanatic. It deals softly with the 
ardent and impetuous, saying, in effect-—* My child, you may do as 
many great things as you will; but 1 have alre: ady baie a list for you 
to select from. You are too docile to pursue ends merely because 
they are of your own choosing; you seek them because they are 
great. You wish to live above the common course of a Christian—I 
can teach you to do this, yet without arrogance.” Meanwhile the 
sensible protestant keeps to his point, urging every one to be as every 
one else, and moulding all minds upon one small model; and, to his 
surprise, finds half his charge turn schismatics, while ses rching for 
something divine and e »xtraordinary. 

These remarks are intended as introductor y to some notice of the 
life of St. Antony, the first hermit, whom I have lately had occasion 
to notice. A herrit’s life, indeed—i. e., a strictly monastic or solitary 
life—may be called unnatural, and is not sanctioned by the Gospel. 
Christ sent his apostles by two and two ; and surely he knew what was 
in man from the day that he said—« It isnot good for him to be alone.” 
So far, then, Antony’ s manner of life has no claim upon our admiration ; 
but this part of the precedent of it did not extend to his imitators, 
who by their numbers were soon led to the formation of monastic 
societies, and who, after a while, entangled even Antony himself in 
the tie of becoming their religious head and teacher. Monachism, 
essentially consisting, not in solitariness, but in austerities, prayers, and 
retirement, had nothing in it, so far, but what was perfectly Christian, 
and, under circumstances, exemplary; especially when viewed in its 
connexion with the relative duties, which were soon afterwards ap- 
propriated to it, of being almoner of the poor, educating for the clergy, 
and defending the faith as delivered to us. In short, Monachism 
became, in a little while, nothing else than a peculiar department of 
the Christian ministry--a ministry not of the sacraments (i.e., clerical), 
but especially of the word and doctrine; not indeed by any formal 
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ordination to it, for it was as yet a lay profession, but by the common 
right, or rather ‘duty, which attaches to all of us to avow, propagate, 
and defend the truth, especially when our devotion to it has the coun- 
tenance and encouragement of church authorities, 

Antony’s life, written by his friend Athanasius, has come down 
to us. Some critics, indeed, doubt its genuineness, or consider it in- 
terpolated. Basnage rejects it, I believe; Du Pin decides, on the 
whole, that it is his, but with additions ; the Benedictines and ‘Tille- 
mont ascribe it to him unhesitatingly ; and, as I conceive, with jus- 
tice. However, at least, no question can be raised about its substan- 
tial accuracy ; and on rising from the perusal of it, we are able to 
pronounce Antony an e xtraordinary man, Enthusiastic he certainly 
was; had he lived in this day, he would have been exposed to a consi- 
derable (though, of course, not insuperable) temptation to become a 
sectarian. Panting after some higher rule of life than that which the 
ordinary forms of society admit of, and finding our present lines too 
rigidly drawn to include any style of mind that is out of the way, 
any rule that is not “ gentlemanlike,” ‘‘ comfortable,’ and “ esta- 
blished,’ he would possibly have broken what he could not bend. 
The question is not whether he would have been justified in so doing; 
(of course not;) nor whether the most angelic temper of all is not 
that which settles down content with what is every day, as Abraham's 
heavenly guests eat of the calf which he had dressed, and as our 
Saviour went down to Nazareth, and was subject to his parents; but 
whether such resignation to worldly comforts is not often the charac- 
teristic of a very grovelling mind also,—whether there are not minds 
between the lowest and the highest, of ardent feelings, keen imagina- 
tions, and undisciplined tempers, who are under a strong irritation 
prompting them to run wild, whether it is not our duty (so to speak) to 
play with such, carefully le tting out line lest they snap it, and whether 
our church is as indulgent and as wise as is desirable in her treatment 
of such persons, inasmuch as she provides no occupation for them, lets 
the advantage she possesses in them to run to waste, tempts them to 
schism, and loses them, and is weakened by the loss. lor instance, 
had she some regular missionary seminary, such an institution would in 
one way supply her deficiency. 

But to return to Antony. ‘Did he live in our time, | should consi- 
der him somewhat of an enthusiast; but what ] desire to point out 
to the reader is the subdued and Christian form which his enthusiasm 
took ; it was not vulgar, bustling, unmanly, unstable, undutiful ; it was 
calm and composed, intrepid, magnanimous, full of affectionate loyalty 
to the church and the truth. 

Antony was an Egyptian by birth, and the son of noble, opulent, 
and Christian parents. He was brought up as a Christian, and, from 
his boyhood, shewed a_ strong disposition towards a solitary life. 
Shrinking from the soc ink of his equals, and despising the external 
world in comparison of the world within him, he set himself against 
what is considered a liberal education—i. e., the acquisition of foreign 
languages—at the same time he was very dutiful to his parents, simple 
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and self-denying in his habits, and attentive to the sacred services and 
readings of the church. 


Before he arrived at man’s estate, he had lost both his parents, and 
was left with a sister, who was a child, and an ample inheritance. 
His mind, at this time was earnestly set upon imitating the apostles 
and their converts, who gave up their possessions and followed Christ. 
One day, about six months after his parents’death, as he went to church, 
as usual, the subject pressed seriously upon him. The Gospel of the day 
happened to contain the text—* If thou wilt be perfect, go sell all that 
thou hast,’’ &c. Antony applied it to himself, and acted upon it. He 
had three hundred acres, (arure,) of especial fertility, even in Egypt ; 
these he at once made over to the uses of the poor of his own heigh- 


bourhood. Next he turned into money all his personal property, and 


reserving a portion for his sister’s use, gave the rest to the poor. After 


awhile he was struck by hearing in church the text — “ Take no 
thought for the morrow ;” and, considering he had not yet fully satis- 
fied the evangelical precept, he gave away what he had reserved, 
placing his sister in the care of some trustworthy female acquaint- 
ance, who had devoted themselves to a single life. 

He commenced his ascetic life, according to the custom hitherto 
observed, by retiring to a place not far from his own home. Here he 
remained for awhile to ste: ady and fix his mind in his new habits, and 
to gain what advice he could towards the formation of them, from 
such as had already engaged in them. This is a remarkable trait, as 
Athanasius records it, as shewing how little he was influenced by self- 
will or sectarian spirit in what he was doing, how ardently he pur- 
sued an ascetic life as in itself good, and how willing he was to be- 


come the servant of any who might give him directions in his pur- 
suit. But this will be best shewn by an extract :— 


‘* There was, in the next village, an aged man who had lived an ascetic life from 
his youth. Antony, seeing him, ‘was zealously affected in a good matter,’ and 
adopted a similar retirement. And did he hear of any holy man anywhere, he used 
to seek him out; not returning home till he had seen him, and gained from him 
some aid for his heavenward course...... He laboured with his hands, according to the 
words—‘ If any one is without work, let him not eat ;’ laying out part of his pro- 
duce in bread, part on the poor. He prayed continually, having learned that it is a 
duty to pray in private without ceasing. So attentive, indeed, was he to the sacred 
readings, that he let no part of Scripture fall to the ground, but retained all, me- 
mory serving in place of books. In this way he gained the affections of all, he, in 
turn, subjecting himself freely to the holy men whom he visited, and carefully mark- 
ing down, in his own thoughts, the characteristic excellence of each—the refined 
manners of one, another’s continuance in prayer, the meekness of a third, the affec- 
tionateness of a fourth, the long vigils of a fifth, the studiousness of a sixth. This 
had a marvellous gift of endurance, that of fasting and hard lodging; this was 
gentle, that long-suffering ; and one and all struck him by their adoration of Christ, 
and love one towards another. Thus furnished, he returned to his own hermitage, 
with the desire of realizing in himself what he saw in them. This, indeed, was his 
only point of emulation with those of his own age, that he might not be inferior to 


them in holiness; and this he so pursued as to annoy no one, 


rather to make all take 
interest in him. 


Accordingly, all the villagers of the place, and religious persons 


who knew him, considered him especially dear to God, and loved him as a son or as 
a brother.” 


here is no reason to doubt the substantial correctness of this ac- 


count; but, any how, the writer was describing a character which he, 
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and those for whom he wrote, thought eminently Christian. Taking 
it, then, as,in a certain line, the beau ideal of the enthusiasm of the 
time, I would request the reader to compare it with the sort of Chris- 
tianity into which the unhappy enthusiast of the present day is pre 
cipitated by the influences of sectarianism, and he will see how much 
was gained in purity, as well as unity, to Christianity, by that Monas- 
tic system which, with us, is supplied by methodism’ and dissent. 

After awhile, our youth’s enthusiasm began to take its usual course. 
His spirits fell, his courage flagged ; a re-action followed, and the tempta- 
tions of this world assaulted him with a violence which shewed that as 
yet he scarcely understood the true meaning of his profession. Had he 
been nothing more than an enthusiast, he would have gone back to the 
world. His prope rty, the guardianship of his sister, his family con- 
nexions, the conveniences of wealth, worldly reputation, disgust of the 
sameness and coarseness Of his food, bodily infirmity, the tediousness 
of his mode of living, and the painfulness of idleness, become instru- 
ments of temptation. Other and fiercer assaults arose. However, 
his faith rose above them all, or rather, as Athanasius says, “ not 
himself, but the grace of God that was in him.” Athanasius then 
proceeds :— 

“ Such was Antony’s first victory over the devil, or rather the Saviour’s glorious 
achievement in him, ‘ who hath condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of 
the law may be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.’ Not, 
however, as if Antony, imagining the devil was subdued, was neglectful afterwards 
and self-confident......knowing from the Scriptures that there are many devices of 
the enemy, he was persevering in his ascetic life..... He was the more earnest in 
keeping under his body, and bringing it into subjection, lest, triumphing in some 
things, yet in others he might be seduced....... His vigils were often through the 
whole night...... He ate but once in the day, after sunset :......his food was bread and 
salt—his drink, water only. He never had more than a mat to sleep on, but gene- 
rally lay down on the ground. He put aside oil for anointing, saying that the 
youthful ought to be gallant in their asceticism, and, instead of seeking what might 
relax the body, to accustom it to hardships, remembering the apostle’s words— 
* When I am weak, then am I strong.’........ He thought it unsuitable to make time 
the measure either of holy living, or of retirement for the sake of it ; but the earnest 
desire and deliberate resolve of being holy. Accordingly he never himself used to 
take any account of the time gone by ; but, day by day, as if ever fresh, beginning 
his severe exercises, he made still greater efforts to advance, repeating to himself 
continually the text, ‘ forgetting the things which are behind, and reaching forward 


to those which are before.’” 

Such was his life for about fifteen years. At the end of this time, 
being now thirty-five, he betook himself to the dese rt, having first 
spent some days i in prayer and holy exercises in the tombe. Here, 
however, we are necessarily introduced to a part of his history, which 
has already entered into Athanasius’s te xt, though I have not noticed 
it,—his supposed conflicts with the evil spirits; 


mention of which it 
may be as well to postpone until my next paper. 


ADAMIC AND NOACHIC CREATIONS. 


Siz,—I have taken some pains to reconcile the view which Mr. Win- 
ning takes of the first and second chapter of Genesis (in your 39th and 
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40th numbers) with the sacred records, but 1 cannot arrive at the 
same conclusion with him with regard to their import. It appears to 
me that he has lost sight of the fact, that the first chapter contains an 
account of the whole of the six days work of the Almighty, man in- 
cluded—“ Male and female created he them.’ The first chapter 
seems to contain a succinct and comprest account. of the great work 
of creation, and the second chapter a more enlarged account of it, par- 
ticularly as regards the formation of the human race. The term, 
“ these are the generations” seems clearly to have reference to what 
precedes, and not to what follows, or, on Mr. Winning’s principle, we 
may be driven to the necessity of admitting three creations of man, as 
stated in chap. 1. 27, in chap. 1.7, and in chap. v. 1, 2; which is 
styled “ the book of the generation of Adam.”’ 

Whether the distinct portions of time which the creation occupied 
consisted of natural days or longer periods, it may not be for us to de- 
termine ; but there is one point which should not be lost sight of—- 
that the account of the creation and the history of the antediluvian 
world, as well as the early history of the Hebrews, were all written 
by the same individual, about the same period, and addressed to the 
same people; and it is difficult to understand why, in detailing a 
simple narrative, he should express himself parabolically in some 
cases and literally in others. Some writers seem to imagine that they 
exalt the glory of the Almighty in what they deem to be an extension 
of His works: but I do not understand how that can be affected by 
any increase or decrease of the period of creation,—whether the great 
work were accomplished in the twinkling of an eye, in six days, or in 
six thousand years ; even then it must have had a beginning, and the 
longest period of time is but a drop in the ocean of eternity. 

Assuming the Ist and 2nd ch: apters of Genesis to contain the history 
of the creation, it will follow that the terms, “ beast of the earth” and 
“ beast of the field,’ are equivalent expressions. The Bible is its own 
best interpreter, inasmuch as although its distinct parts were inscribed 
by different pens, they were alike under the guidance of the one all- 
directing Mind ; and numerous passages might be referred to, to prove 
that the above terms are used indifferently. If this be admitted, the 
creation of the extinct race of beasts, spoken of in No. 39, cannot be 
proved from scripture ; but, on the contrary, it will appear that the 
whole animal creation was called into being on the sixth day. Whe- 
ther, at the period of their creation, the great difference existed, which 
is generally supposed, between the cattle (which appears to be a 
general term for the more domestic animals) and the beasts of the 
earth (or field), cannot now, perhaps, be determined; or whether 
man, in the perversity of bis fallen nature, drove from him those ani- 
mals which were not immediately necessary to his convenience ; this 
is not improbable. We have a recent instance of a lion following a 
man like a dog; and the latter animal, neglected by man, would soon 
become wild and unruly ; even man himae If, when placed without the 
pale of civilized society, loses the best properties of his nature. Be 
this as it may, it appears certain that the animal creation is not in the 
state in which it originally was, or in that in which it hereafter shall 
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be: this may be briefly shewn—“ And God said, To every BEasT oF 
THE EARTH, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth on the earth wherein there is life, | HAVE GIVEN EVERY 
GREEN HERB FOR MEAT; and tt was so.’ And the prophetic voice 
has declared, that at the restoration of all things “the leopard and 
the kid shall lie down together, and the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox.” Whether the declaration of St. Paul, in the 8th chapter, verse 
19 to 23, of his epistle to the Romans, has reference to the interme- 
diate state, I leave to the consideration of those better qualified to 
judge. 

' Mr. Winning seems to imagine that dominion was merely given to 
man over the beasts of the field, which term he uses for beasts of pas- 
ture; and, in support of his opinion, quotes chap. i. 16. Even here 
the term, “ over all the earth,’ would seem to involve the whole ani- 
mal creation, and this is more fully shewn to be the case in the 28th 
verse, which specifies “ every living thing that moveth on the earth.’’ 
But in the 9th chapter, 2nd verse, in the blessing of Noah, and which 
is a repetition of the blessing pronounced on Adam, the full dominion 
of man over the inferior creation is expressly stated, and it is proved 
by his still holding them in captivity when he thinks proper, and their 
subjection to his will when treated with kindness. The supposition 
that merely what may be termed the domestic animals were in Para- 
dise, cannot, I think, be maintained, as all then existing were brought 
to Adam; and the Decalogue, “ written with the finger of God,” above 
800 years after the deluge, confirms the account in Genesis, that in 
“ gig days’ the Lord made “ the earth and the sea, and all that in them 
is.”’ How, then, can there have been a second creation ? 

With regard to the “ studied silence” concerning the entering of the 
‘¢ beasts of the earth” (under that term) into the ark, the same remark 
might be applied to the recital of the creation in the Decalogue, in 
which no mention is made of them; but no one, I suppose, would 
thence infer that they had not then been created. “ All flesh had 
corrupted his way upon earth” (both man and beast), “ and the earth 
was filled with violence ;’’ but God, in his mercy, saved a remnant 
both of man and beast, and Noah was directed to take with him into 
the ark “ of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort, to keep 
them alive ;’’ and Noah and his family entered into the ark, “ ¢hey 
and every beast after his kind, and all cattle after their kind,’ &c. 
“ And they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and two of all flesh 
wherein is the breath of life.’ Why the mention of “ beasts of the 
earth,’ after the subsiding of the waters, should lead to the supposi- 
tion of a new creation, of which there is no trace in the sacred records, 
rather than be taken as a proof of a@ preservation which is declared, I 
am at a loss to imagine. 

Man is ever restless to discover a secondary cause for what he can- 
not comprehend, and his imagination not unfrequently helps him to 
that of which he is in search ; but if we bring discoveries to the test 
of the Bible narrative, we must rest satisfied to take it as we find it— 
“ We may not add thereto, or diminish aught from it.’’ The faculties 
of man cannot be so nobly employed as in seeking “ to proclaim his 
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Maker’s greatness, and to authenticate his word;’’ but he must be 
careful lest the requirements of science entice him to warp that word 
to meet its views, and by this means to lead those “ weak in faith” to 
regard the Scriptures as open to man’s free interpretation. We are, 
no doubt, much indebted to geologists for the diligence with which 
they have carried on their researches, and for the interesting discove- 
ries which they have made; but it does not follow, because we ac- 
knowledge our obligation to them, that we are bound to adopt all their 
views. It is a subject difficult for the mind of man to compass, and 
this is amply proved by the many and conflicting theories which geolo- 
gists have, each in their turn, sought to establish. ‘ In proportion to 
a man’s knowledge should be his humility,’ more especially when in- 
vestigating and contemplating the great works of the Almighty. 
A Puain READER. 

P.S. There are many other points which I might have noticed, but 
there is one which I cannot pass over. Mr. Winning departs from 
the general reading of the 2nd chapter of Genesis, verse 9, and says, 
“ these trees of life were peculiar to Paradise ;”’ thereby implying, ] 
imagine, that there were at least several of them. The 22nd and 24th 
verses of the 3rd chapter are opposed to this notion, according to the 
authorized translation and to general inference,—there can be but one 
source of life, though there may be many of knowledge. 


14th May, 1835. 


THE DELUGE—IF UNIVERSAL IN THE MOSAIC NARRATIVE. 


Sir,—If we understand the deluge, related by Moses, to have been 
universal, we must suppose, either that the whole earth was covered 
by an ocean about five miles in de pth, created specially for the occa- 
sion, or that the waters of the existing ocean, forsaking their bed, 
rolled over every coptinent and island of the world—over all the dry 
ground on whic h was a livi ing substance—and were there maintained, 
by an exertion of supreme power, at a height that covered the loftiest 
mountains. In either case, the event is thus altogether resolvable into 
a miracle, not, as | shall attempt to shew, suggested by the relation, 
and not required for the avowed purpose of the event. 

The purpose was the destruction, with the exception of Noah and 
his family, of all mankind for their evil conduct. ‘That of every other 
living thing does not seem to have been a leading object, but rather 
incidental to the manner of it, for the inhabitants ‘of the sea were not 
included, and all were alike connected with man by having been 
placed under his rule. Assuming the human race to have been, as I 
think the history bespeaks, of a number far from great, inhabiting, 
probably, some part of Lower Asia, the involving of the vast circuit 
of the globe in one common ruin for the accomplishment of this limited 
design, does not seem to present that true adaptation of the means to 
the end which is observable in all the other operations of the Author 
of the work. 

It is certain that, from the various difficulties which seem to oppose 
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the simultaneous destruction of the whole earth by water, except 
through some complete deviation from all the laws of nature, very 
serious doubts, at least, on the subject are entertained by some scien- 
tific persons. It becomes, then, important to those interested in the 
truth of the history, to inquire whether it distinctly supports the fact. 
That it does not, and that the opinion rests mainly on the particular 
terms of our translation, or rather on one very doubtful expression in 
it, I venture to think may be shewn without any very recondite re- 
search. It rests partly, indeed, on a mistaken inference from the pre- 
sence of marine exuvie in the upheaved strata, which needs no 
notice here. 

We are told, in the 6th and 7th chapters of Genesis, that God saw 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth ; that he would destroy 
man whom he had created from the face of the earth, and all crea- 
tures living on it; that the end of all flesh was come before him, for 
the earth was filled with violence, and that he would destroy them with 
the earth ; and that, accordingly, every living substance was destroyed 
which was upon the face of the ground. 

We seem here to have at once an indication that the scene of this 
destruction was specifically the locality of the devoted race, polluted 
throughout, “ filled” with their delinquency, That they were not 
w idely scattered is in itself probable, and is supported by the tenor of 
the history , as is their early instruction and cultivation, “but it affords 
no countenance to the miraculous female fecundity which the num- 
bers supposed by Whiston would require.* We may then infer that 
there had been no extraordinary multiplication of their nine genera- 
tions to Noah, who might thus have opened to them his premonitory 
commission without perambulating the globe. Such, then, were the 
victims. Are we assured that for these its whole circumference became 
a ruin? 

In the opening of the history we read, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and (¥I87, haaretz) the earth” —“ and God 


called YIN MWD? (yabashah eretz) the ary land, earth, and the gather- 


ing together of the waters called he seas.”  Yabashah signifies merely 
the dry, or what is dry. The word “ land’ is supplied by the trans- 
lation. We further see > immediately that the word haaretz is by no 
means co-extensive in meaning with the term “ the earth,’ since it 
could have no application to any portion of the globe which had not 
then appeared above the waters. ‘Taking the history to begin with 
the earth covered by the waters, it is from analogy almost certain, 
that the whole dry land did not appear at one moment. Indeed we 
cannot doubt that every spot has not even yet appeared. It seems 
far more likely that but a small part, and that the favoured one, 
on which the creative energies were to be first exercised, was first 
seen to merge from the abyss. This view would further much re- 
duce haaretz, or eretz, from an equivalent to “the earth” in the above 
designation. 
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* Whiston Theory of the Earth, b. 3, ch. 3 


Vou, VILL—July, 1835. tl 
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But, independently of that consideration, we have the sure guide to 
its import being that of land or country, in the constant employment 
of it in that sense, and without even any variation of points, through- 
out the Hebrew scriptures, and where, from the context, no doubt 
about its application can possibly arise. Thus we have “the land”’ 
and “the country” of Canaan, of Egypt, Sodem, Hamor, “ north 
country,’ and “ land’—* native’ and “ plentiful country’ —*“ the 
land” of Moab, of Shinar, Midian, Asshur, Chaldea, Ammon, of the 
Philistines, of Jordan, “a large land,” “a land not inhabited,” “ of 
deserts,” “ of droughts,’’ &c. In all these cases, eretz, or haaretz, is 
the word thus rendered. In some instances it is translated “ ground,” 
and MINT, (haadamah,) the ground, is used for country, and TW, 


(sadeh,) a field, is both “the country” and “ field” of Moab, but gene- 
rally throughout the volume, wherever land or country is expressed, 
and it occurs everywhere, this word eretz, or haaretz, above rendered 
“ earth’ and “ the earth,” is found in the original. 

Now if, instead of the whole earth, we read that the whole land or 
country was destroyed by the deluge, and with this connect, as above, 
what probably was then the extent of the abode and number of the 
race who form the subject of the narrative, we shall, I apprehend by 
the confidence which the history claims, be in no wise urged to the 
conclusion that New Holland, the American continent, or any part 
that we may justly infer to have been then remote from the patriarchal 
community, was necessarily within the purpose of the punishment. 

That some part of the earth’s surface has, at a late geological period, 
been desolated by water, admits of no doubt; and, taking it to be but 
a part, the principal and some incidental matter of difficulty seems 
immediately explained. We can thus account for the marked pecu- 
liarity of certain races of animals presented by another hemisphere ; 
we readily see that the provision for continuing the cattle, fowls, and 
other creatures, and maintaining the scene of life in one land, when 
the destroying agency should have passed over, may well be consi- 
dered to have been in amount and variety very different from the ex- 
igencies of a whole world rendered a blank by every vestige of vitality, 
save the remnant in a single bark, being obliterated, and every avenue 
of restoration closed. An apparatus of preservation, ample for the 
one, might have been unsuitable to the other. Then again, on this 
construction, we are relieved from the perplexity about the surpassing 
height of the waters, for the summits of the Himmalaya, the Andes, 
Taurus, and the Alps (if then raised), might have been far above their 
reach, while the highest hills “ under the whole heaven”’ of the coun- 
try thus desolated might yet lay concealed in the abyss. 

The general tenor, also, of several parts of the history favours a 


more restricted sense, where haaretz is now represented by the earth, © 


as, “ In the days of Peleg the earth was divided.’ About the same 
time, “the whole earth’ journeyed from the east* to Shinar, whence 
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* Or perhaps tothe East. See the term in the original employed in that sense, in 
Gen. xii. 8 and xiii. 11. ; and 1 Sam, xiv. 5. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—THE DELUGE. SL 
the Babel-builders “ were scattered abroad upon the face of all the 
earth.” ‘The whole number of persons thus seemingly dispersed over 
many millions of square miles comprised but the descendants of Noah: 
at the fifth generation. If this division and dispersion apply to the 
entire compass of the world, the application is surely not unattended 
with difficulty. Indeed, so far as we understand the names of places 
mentioned in the Pentateuch, it appears at least very doubtful whether 
any other part were within the immediate view of the historian than the 
small proportion then inhabited, or in the limits of human knowledge 
in his day, or at the period of which he treats. Thus on the parti- 
cular subject we learn, that “ Noah knew the waters were abated 
from off (haaretz) the earth’ by the dove returning with the olive 
leaf. This surely would have been a very unfit criterion for the ces- 
sation of the deluge from all the continents and islands throughout the 
circuit of the earth, though it might suffice for that part of it where 
the ark rested. But to whatever extent it related, we learn that his 
inference was well founded; the sequel shews that the waters had in 
fact abated from whatever space is there expressed by haaretz. 

I have noticed, that the ostensible causes in operation during the 
cataclysm are not suggested to have been miraculous. It was pro- 
duced by the ocean, some large portion of its bed perhaps upheaved, 
rolling over the land, “all the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up’’—and by rains of extraordinary continuance, “it rained forty days 
and forty nights,’ a source, indeed, which, for manifest reasons, could 
add scarcely any thing if all were covered, but is appropriately men- 
tioned if a part only. And then it appeared to cease, because the 
waters ceased to flow from the quarter of their ancient bed, through 
the discontinuance of the rain, and “a wind made to pass over the 
earth.’ But we can better understand how a wind, in power propor- 
tionate to the atmospheric disturbances of the occasion, might appear 
as the proximate cause of the retirement of the waters from one range 
of country than that it should sweep round their entire surface, en- 
veloping the globe, and clear them from every spot in its career 
which once had been land. 

Thus, then, we see, that in the apparent agencies, both of destruc- 
tion and restoration in this great event, nothing is said to have been 
done in violation of the laws of nature, and nothing more was done 
than the waters which the earth provided were, consistently with 
those laws, sufficient to accomplish. 

The terms in which the flood is referred to in the New Testament, 
for matter of illustration, can, | apprehend, decide nothing in this sub- 
ject. But were it otherwise, such expressions as “ he condemned the 
world” — the world of the ungodly,” and especially “the world that 
then was,” would prove little either way. Peter, it is true, says it 
was occasioned by “the earth standing out of the water and in the 
water.’ But on this, and also on many expressions occurring through- 
out the volume, it should be remembered that science was not its object, 
that it told of other things, and in addressing men, spoke to them as it 
found them, and in their own language. The only exception (if it be 
one) is the very general outline, given in Genesis, of a progressive 
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order in the creation,* just enough to serve for the introduction and 
illustration of the events which were to follow, and nothing beyond it, 
nothing to set man free from getting his secular knowledge, as his 
bread, “by the sweat of his brow.’ 

It should be remarked, that in applying the above sense to haaretz 
in the narrative of the flood, no new or fanciful meaning has been re- 
sorted to, but merely the more certain and uniform, throughout the 
volume which has preserved to us the language. Adopting the term 
“land” or “country,” the greater or less extent which it may designate 
becomes simply matter of construction. Sometimes, doubtless, it 
should have the wider, of all the land or country of which the earth 
was supposed to consist; and in taking here the more limited, we have 
a warrant at least equally strong as for its application to the words in 
Matthew and Mark, ex racay, and e¢’ dAnv tynv yny, “over all the 
land,” for the darkness at the crucifixion. Though # yn perhaps 
intends primarily the earth, the limitation of that darkness, told in the 
same general terms as the former, exclusively to the country of the 
Christian narrative will not be questioned. And if any notion occur 
that this narrowing of the Hebrew term may be employed to weaken 
some point of support to the history, | beg to answer that it rather aids 
its claim to the most searching autiquity, pointing to a date as well 
for its earliest records as for its language, when the known earth was 
but one country, and all mankind the people of it. 


W. G. CARTER. 
Temple Chambers. 


THE PROPHECY IN ISAIAH uit. 9. 


Sir,—TueE remarkable prophecy contained in Isaiah liii. 9, has been 
variously rendered by Dr. Hunt and Dr. Kennicott, for the purpose of 
bringing out a sense which will quadrate more exactly with the cir- 
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* Doubt has been thrown on this plain fact, well corresponding with the actual 
phenomena of the strata, by needlessly supposing the progression to have been from 
beings of simpler to more complicated organization. Viewing the matter apart from 
theory, can it be contended for a moment that no advance was made in animal ex- 
istence, when to the zoophites and mollusce of a former wra were added the gigantic 
saurians of the Lias; (see Ezekiel xxix. 3, where DY} PF} (Aatanim), the animal called 


a “ great whale” in Genesis i., expresses distinctly a large saurian, “ Pharaoh, King 
of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers.”) Was there no ad- 
vance again from the saurians to the mammualia of the tertiary period, and from them 
to man, formed just when the habitation through a thousand changes had become 
best fitted for his use? Much has been said about the days in Genesis being indefi- 
nite periods of creation. As it is closely connected with the subject, seems conclusive 
on the point, and has not, I believe, yet been adverted to, I will here notice that the 
word D§* (yowm), “ day,” is employed in no less than three different senses in the first 
35 verses of Genesis, even in the very narrative of the creation. Ist. Daylight, 
“ the sun to rule the day (yowm) and the moon,” &c. 2nd, The twenty-four hours, 
“the evening and the morning were the first &c. day,” (yowm). 3d. The whole 
period of creation narrated whatever were its length; “these are the generations of 
the heavens and the earth in the day (yowm) in which the Lord God created them. 
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cumstances of our Lord’s burial than the translation which appears in 
our common English version. 

Each of their glosses seems to me objectionable :—that of Dr. Hunt, 
who adopts the translation of Schindler, from its incongruously and (in 
point of fact) falsely making our Saviour’s grave to be with the wicked, 
while yet his éomé was witha rich man ; that of Dr. Kennicott, from its 
taking such unauthorized conjectural liberties with the original text as 
are absolutely intolerable. 

Perhaps it may be useful to subjoin these several renderings, that 
the preceding observations may be more intelligible to the general 
reader. 

Schindler. Et dedit cum impiis sepulchrum suum, et cum divite excelsa sua; hoc 
est, monumenta sua. 

Hunt. He made his grave with the wicked, and his tomb with the rich. 

Kennicott. He was taken up with wicked men in his death, and with a rich man 
was his sepulchre. 

Dr. Hunt, as if conscious of the natural objection to Ais version, 
would indeed insinuate, that the clause He made his grave with the 
wicked, is equivalent to the statement, He made his death with the 
wicked ; but I see not how the original word, which signifies his grave, 
can possibly be made to signify his death. Indeed the learned pro- 
fessor himself afterward gives up, virtually, at least, this plainly inad- 
missible gloss ; for he tells us very rightly, that as the word in the 
second clause denotes his lofty tomb, allusively to the sepulchre hewn 
out of the rock in a high situation, so the word in the first clause sig- 
nifies the grave, or hollow receptacle of the dead body, into which Peter is 
said to look stooping down. ‘Thus, after all, it appears, according to Dr. 
Hunt, that the Keber and the Bamothi are only two different parts of 
the one catacomb of the rich man. Such, therefore, being the case, 
how can it be said that our Lord made his grave with the wicked, and 
his tomb with the rich ? 

Omitting, then, these untenable translations as being no admissible 
improvements upon our common English version, let us inquire 
whether something, in every point satisfactory, may not easily be pro- 
duced. 

That the beautiful rendering of Bishop Lowth, a rendering natural in 
itself, and effected without the alteration of a single letter, is the true 
one, I feel not a shadow of a doubt. But the mode in which his 
lordship professes to shew the exact completion of the prophecy is 
certainly very meagre, and, to my own apprehension, in no wise 
satisfactory. 

The passage itself he excellently renders in manner following :— 


- 


His grave was appointed with the wicked ; 
But with the rich man was his tomb. 

For his criticism upon the text, mainly, (I mean upon the ambiguous 
word 93, which, by the instrumentality of masoretic punctuation, 
may be made to denote either in his death, or, his lofty tomb,) I must 
refer your readers to his own notes; I am, at present, only concerned 
with his mode of shewing the accomplishment of the oracle. 
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54 CORRESPONDENCE.—ON ISAIAH Lut. 9. 


All that he says on that subject is as follows :— 


The exact completion of the prophecy will be fully shewn, by adding here the 
several circumstances of the burial of Jesus, collected from the accounts of the 
evangelists, 

There was a rich man of Arimathea, named Joseph, a member of the Sanhedrim, 
and of a respectable character, who had not consented to their counsel and act. He 
went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. And he laid it in his own new tomb, 
which had been hewn out of the rock, near the place where Jesus was crucified ; having 
first wound it in fine linen with spices, as the manner of the Jews was to bury the 
rich and great. 


Now this comment fully shews, no doubt, how With the rich man 
was his tomb, but it throws no light upon the very important preceding 
clause, His grave was appointed with the wicked. Hence, instead of 
having ful/y shewn the exact completion of the prophecy, Bishop 
Lowth strikes me as having shewn no more than the exact completion 
of precisely one ha/f of it. 

The matter itself is of prime importance. Yet, in truth, had not 
St. John written his own Gospel after all the others, the exact accom- 
plishment of the whole prophecy never could have been shewn ; for he 
remarkably supplies the identical fact, which is equally omitted by all 
the three earlier evangelists. 

Of the Messiah it was predicted, that His grave should be appointed 
with the wicked ; but that, notwithstanding such appointment, Zis lofty 
tomb should be with a rich man, 

Here we naturally ask, how any such appointment to any grave 
could possibly be made by a Roman governor, and in accordance 
with the regular mode of inflicting the horrible Roman sentence of 
crucifixion ¢ 

They who were crucified had no grave whatsoever appointed to 
them. On the contrary, after experiencing all the protracted tortures 
of a lingering death, instead of being taken down from the cross for 
the purpose of sepulture, they were ‘left suspended, or gibbetted, until 
they were either devoured by dogs and wolves, if the cross were low, 
or until they dropped down piec emeal through the tearing of birds es 
prey, and the gradual process of putrid decomposition, if the cross 
were high. 

But, had the full ace omplishme nt of this Roman sentence been the 
lot of our blessed Savi iour, in neither of its clauses would the prophecy 
have been fulfilled ; far, in that case, his grave would not have been 
appointed with the wicked, and with a rich man his tomb would not 
have been. 

Or again, if the Roman sentence had been so fur remitted, that the 
body of our Lord was given up to Joseph, while the bodies of the two 
thieves remained suspended, which, so far as the defective narratives 
of the three first evangelists are « xoncerned, we might fairly and reason- 
ably have concluded, (at least, from those narratives we could have had 
no right to conclude any thing more,) then, in that case, his tomb would 
have been with a rich man; but we could never have shewn to the 
infidel that his grave was appointed with the wicked. 

Now this precise information, which we evidently want, is actually 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—ON ISAIAH Lut. 9. 55 
supplied by St. John,—we have simply to follow the steps of his per- 
fect narrative, in order to a full development of the prophecy. 

The Roman sentence, we cannot doubt, was given in the ordinar 
form ; it was a sentence of what we English should call being gibbetted 
alive. But, from a peculiar concurrence of circumstances, that form 
was, on this occasion, rescinded by the express appointment of the 
governor himself. 

The crucifixion took place on the eve of the sabbath; and that 
sabbath, as the apostle specially tells us, was a high day. On this 
account the Jews, lest the sanctity of the day should ‘be invaded, 
besought Pilate, that the bodies should not remain upon the cross on 
the sabbath day, but that their legs might be broken, and that they 
might be taken away, evidently for the purpose of a common burial. 
To their petition the governor readily assented. In ordering the 
bodies, therefore, to be taken down for burial, instead of their being 
left in a state of suspension between heaven and earth, to be devoured, 
or to be torn, or to putrify, in open air, he appointed the grave of C hrist 
with the wicked; directing, doubtless, that the three bodies should 
be promiscuously tossed into the same pit; for it is unreasonable to 
imagine that he should trouble himself so far as to make any differ~ 
ence ; it is unreasonable to suppose that he should carefully commend 
the two thieves to be buried in one place, and our Saviour in another. 

But this appointment of the Lord’s grave with the wicked was 
destined to be frustrated ; for with the rich man was to be his lofty 
tomb, or rocky catacomb. 

The appointment had been made; but, as the Jews left the presence 
of the governor, Joseph of Arimathea, the rich man, claimed his 
audience also. As the apostle informs us, AFTER these things, META 
ce ravra—that is to say, after the Jews had petitioned for the taking 
down of the bodies for sepulture, and after Pilate had granted their 
petition, and after they had gone out to see it carried “into effect— 
AFTER these things, or, in other words, after the Lord’s grave had been 
appointed with the wicked, Joseph of Arimathea besought Pilate that he 
might take away the body of Jesus ; and Pilate gave him leave. He came, 
therefore, and took the body of Jesus. 

Without this leave asked and obtained, he could not have taken 
away the Lord’s body, because, through an ‘authoritative alteration of 
the original Roman sentence, its grave had been appointed with the 
wicked. But, when leave was granted, he forthwith removed the 
body of Jesus, now, to the surprise of the governor, already dead, and 
separated it from its ignominious companionship with the two thiev es, 
whose legs the brutal soldiers were engaged in breaking; then, with 
the aid of Nicodemus, he honourably embalmed it; and finally, with 
the same aid, he placed it in his own lofty and rock-hewn catacomb, 
which, St. John tells us, was nigh at hand. 

Thus, to the most minute particular, and contrary to all human 
probability, was fulfilled the apparently paradoxical prophecy— 

His grave was appointed with the wicked ; 
But with the rich man was his lofty tomb. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


Mr. Eviror,—In a letter in your last number, bearing the signa- 
ture of “ Philosophia,” it is suggested that your publication should 
become a medium for the communication of particulars respecting 
Literary Institutions, Subsequently it is implied that the clergy 
must, by their profession, be friendly to such institutions. This, then, 
is the point to which I would beg leave to address a few observations. 
It requires no very great insight into the spirit of the times to see that 
many duties which are properly the business of individuals are now 
transacted by the help of associated bodies. It is no matter whether 
chimneys are to be swept by the new machine, husbands and fathers 
to be reclaimed from dram-drinking, or knowledge to be acquired, an 
association has only to be formed by which all our private responsibi- 
lities are to be merged into one common fund, as if attention to our- 
selves as individuals were too selfish a consideration for an enlarged 
mind to dwell upon. Of course I cannot be insensible of the benefits 
which have arisen from the connexion which is kept up amongst the 
learned in every department of science by the instrumentality. of as- 
sociations ; but I must be pardoned if Ido not see the advantage 
arising from those societies, scattered all over the kingdom, and 
styled “Philosophical and Literary Institutions.’’ By the clergy, 
sound knowledge, come in what shape it may, is sure to be hailed 
with satisfaction ; but the constitution of these societies, as they are 
at present conducted, seems not calculated to this end. 

It is the advice of the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
“non sordidus auctor natures verique”’ to students in divinity, that they 
should select some one particular branch of divinity, and devote the 
greater part of their time and attention to that, instead of seeking to 
be well versed in all. ‘The same argument will apply to science in 
general, but how diametrically opposed to such a statement is the 
form assumed by literary societies. In one or two seasons, the whole 
walk of science is explored; one hour, or sometimes two, being de- 
voted to each subject. Now, considering that these societies are 
chiefly formed of persons who, taken as a body, cannot be supposed 

to be able to dedicate sufficient time for the following up all, or the 
greater part of these manifold subjects of inquiry, I deduce that such 
knowledge must, in the larger number of cases, be superficial and 
evanescent. I bie: secondly, that a little knowledge thus obtained 
puffeth up, especially since the world holds out to such dabblers in 
scienc e the alluring appellation of “men well informed on every sub- 
ject.” Next, I would observe that there is an unhealthy excitement 
raised, an impatience of solitary and laborious research engendered, 
which is at once the bane of sound unostentatious knowledge, and the 
parent of arrogance and conceit. One word to the clergy joining 
these institutions. The dissenters who are, for the most part, moving 
in the lower grades of society are but too happy to embrace such an 
opportunity for gaining admiration of their talents and eloquence 
amongst the higher orders. The authorized and unauthorized minis- 
tera of God’s word, the insidious Socinian and the humble Quaker, 
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meet On one common stage on terms of perfect equality, which, if it 
does not lower the clergy in the eyes of the laity, yet most assuredly 
tends to raise schismatical teachers to their level ; particularly since the 
latter lay themselves out for acquiring influence over the people by 
their extemporaneous effusions, and persons who admire them in the 
lecture-room will not see the impropriety of listening to them in the 
conventicle. It is, of course, required that religion should generally 
be kept out of sight; but if it shall so happen that the Saviour be 
alluded to, he is styled “the great Nazarene Reformer.”” Thus the 
Saviour is robbed of his dignity to accommodate this questionable 
method for the acquisition of knowledge. Let a clergyman once lend 
his name to an institution of the kind, and he will need use no ordi- 
nary circumspection to prevent his being carried away, whether he 
will or no, by the mixed medley of his brother associates. I hope 
these remarks will not be considered as disparaging science, but 
merely this fashionable way of acquiring it. Patient study, free from 
excitement, of however short duration, is all that I contend for. It 
stands to reason that many points are taken for granted by the lec- 
turer with which his audience are not acquainted. These would 
occupy our serious attention in our closet, and thus a good founda- 
tion is laid for the progressive superstructure. 

A course of elementary lectures on any branch of science might 
equally answer this purpose, but this would not suit the multiplicity 
of tastes which are represented by the promiscuous assemblage that 
forms the audience at philosophical lectures. Of course, a museum 
is independent of these objections. With respect to science and its 
professors, allow me to conclude in the energetic language of Mr. 
Sewell (Second Letter to a Dissenter, p. 6)—“ A man of science and 
a Christian—let us venerate and place him, almost for our worship, on 
the highest throne of human glory. A man of science and not a 
Christian—let us take him as a convict, branded and chained and 
watched, but still made to toil and dig for the good of mankind, with 
the whip always raised above his back to lash him into safety and 
submission. This, Sir, is our duty in this age of danger and tempta- 
tion from reason.”’ Yours, W. B. H. 


SHOP-KEEPING MADE EASY. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the remarks of your corres- 
pondent on the subject of a “ Parish Shop,” and I have no doubt his 
plan is a perfect one as adapted to the place in which he resides, and 
his means of affording relief. At the same time I am induced to 
send you my own plan, under the notion that many may be inclined 
to adopt it who would not have the courage to set up a shop where 
too much success would be ruinous. An expense of 60/. 2s. to the 
shopkeeper in one year may present to many an appearance rather 
formidable, and, in consequence, they may esteem themselves com- 
pelled to continue their injurious mode of relief to the healthy and 
strong by money, bread and meat, &c., and thereby make the poor 
Von. VITl.—July, 1835. ' 
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58 CORRESPONDENCR.—SHOPKEEPING., 


indolent, instead of adding energy to their industry by assisting their 
exertions. The advantage of my plan is that it applies equally to 
those who have little, as to those who have much to dispose of, and 
may be carried on without keeping any stock of goods by you, and 
without that half-perplexing anxiety whether customers will come, or 
whether they will be such as may be approved of. 

My plan is this—Having money to give away, I call upon those 
poor persons whom I esteem deserving, and who have not lately 
received, and I tell them that I have things to dispose of at half-price 
if they would like to have any thing. When I first adopted this 
plan, it was very common for the poor to tell me that they had no 
money; and they expected, I have little doubt, that such a declara- 
tion would procure for them relief of another nature, but from my 
never giving them anything on such occasions it has been effected 
that a refusal to embrace my offer is most rare. ‘There are, it is true, 
some I cannot relieve in this way, but they are the least deserving in 
my parish, and not unfrequently have I first discovered them to be so 
from this very circumstance. Having called on as many as I may 
deem sufficient to make up my list, and having written down their 
different orders, | appoint them on some Saturday, at 12 o’clock, to 
come or send for the articles chosen, bringing with them enough 
money to pay the half-price. I generally appoint about fifteen or 
twenty to come at one time, and these can be served in about half-an- 
hour by the following method:—The day previous to the sale I send 
an order for the things to a neighbouring shop where the goods are 
cheap and excellent in quality, and I write out my order in the fol- 
lowing form :— 

10, 10, 8, 8, 8, 7, 34,......544 yards of Calico. 
8, 8, 8, 7, 7, 7, 6,......51 yards of Blue Print. 
7.....-Calico Sheets, &c., &e. 

These articles come cut out in the right lengths and ticketed with 
the price and number of yards. They are then all arranged on my 
parlour table, and a true delight it is to see the poor people come 
neatly dressed with their money in their hands. Their children, too, 
are often brought with them, and more frequently it may be than 
they would otherwise from my having in my house one rather rebel- 
lious against my system, who is very fond of giving a frock, or some 
small article she has made, to the little children, whose smiles she 
cannot withstand. Though I cannot boast of so thriving a trade as 
“PP. Q.,” yet it is a good steady trade, without the least trouble or 
risk. The extent of it may be seen by the annexed account for the 
past year of 1834. 

In this year the following articles have been sold at half-price, cost- 
ing 98/. 10s. 3d., and leaving a gain to the purchasers of 49/. 5s. Ld. 


Stockings .......0.0. %I4 pair | Flannel............. 231 yards 
Calico ........cc0s00e00. 12B8Pyards Check for Aprons...... 4} yards 
PND WME kecsccesaess 705 yar-'s Calico Sheeting ...... 492 yards 
Linen Sheeting.......... 168 yards TROOP ic secctsveceess Seseee 44 pair 
ON, tncineccstnoctes 164pair | Boy's Trowsers......... L pair 
Boys’ Jackets ......... 4 | Cloth for Shirts ....... 30}yards 


Stuff for Gowns ...... 06 yards 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—COMMUNION WITH ROME, 59 


Your correspondent lays much stress on the saving of time effected 
by his plan, and I agree with him entirely that in penny collections 
there is a great waste of time; but that there is no such waste in my 
going round for orders, 1 would contend upon the principle of its 
being highly beneficial to the poor to visit them at their houses, when 
you can come to them as welcome visitors. The offer of your gift at 
once makes you acceptable, and words of kind admonition, or even 
gentle reproof, are then, if ever, likely to be well received. You see 
also the state of their cottages, and can inculcate neatness and cleanli- 
ness, and are able to make inquiries about their children, and, in 
short, to look in every way to their bodily and ghostly welfare. 

I am, sir, yours gratefully, D. 


The number of half-price donations in the year 1834 amounted 
to 462, and the average consequently of money brought each time by 
the poor person was 2s. 13d., a sum which with any forethought they 
ought never to be without, supposing them to be in work. Should 
they, however, say that they have not the money now, but expect to 
have it in about a fortnight, I arrange their Saturday for coming ac- 
cordingly. 


ON COMMUNION WITH ROME, 


My Dear —, In reply to the “ Scottish Catholic Priest,” 1 would 
venture to suggest the following observations :— 

As to the first point, namely, whether the church of England broke 
off communion with Rome by rejecting the papal supremacy, or the 
church of Rome with England by Paul the Third’s sentence of ex- 
communication. 1. That although the acknowledgment of the papal 
supremacy is now an article of Roman faith, it was not so when Eng- 
land rejected it. 2. That if the pope had not passed sentence of 
excommunication against King Henry and his adherents, there would 
have been nothing to prevent the bishops of France and Spain from 
receiving them to communion. 3. That the pronouncing that sen- 
tence was a gratuitous act on the part of the pope. 4. And that, 
therefore, as it was not a necessary consequence of the rejection of the 
Roman jurisdiction, the separation is Roman and not English. 

As to the second point, namely, whether the withholding the cup 
in the eucharist so far decatholicizes the church of Rome, that (even 
if the bishops of Spain or Italy would admit us to communion without 
requiring any assent to the Roman peculiarities) we should be schisma- 
tical in partaking of it; it seems to me, I confess, hard to affirm it. 
Surely the whole responsibilities of that “ division of the mystery,’’ (as 
Glasius calls it,) must rest with the priest who withholds the cup, and 
cannot be imputable to those who are willing to receive both parts at 
his hands if he will give them. I suppose that, by partaking of the 
bread of the eucharist, a man communicates in the body of our Lord ; 
and that that grace cannot be hindered by the profaneness of the 
priest in subsequently withholding the blood. If a man, then, is in a 
country where they who have rightly received the ministry of recon- 
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60 CORRESPONDENCE.—SON OF MAN, 


ciliation, both order and mission, have presumed to diminish somewhat 
of the means of grace, I see not how the truth of Scripture, or the 
rules of the church, require us to account him a schismatic, because 
he is willing to receive at their hands all that they will give. 

But I speak with submission to those whose province it is to decide 
such points, on which, I conceive, it does not become a presbyter to 
speak confidently. If the case were in esse, instead of not being likely 
to be even in posse, it were well worthy the consideration of the chief 
pastors of the reformed; and there are none in Christendom whose 
decision would carry more weight with it than the venerable fathers 
of that portion of the church to which the “ Scottish Catholic Priest’ 
has the privilege to belong. ALPHA. 

P.S. It is worthy of notice that the continuance of the half-commu- 
nion rests with the pope; the council of Trent having so far dispensed 
with the decrees of the council of Constance as to leave it in the 
power of the pope to allow the use of the chalice to the laity where he 
should see good. Decr. Super petitione Concessionis Calicis. Sessio, 22. 

Perhaps the following sentence in the 30th article, 1603, bears 
upon the second point considered above—“So far was it from the 
purpose of the church of England to forsake and reject the Churches 
of Italy, France, Spain, &c., in all things which “ia held and prac- 
tised, that it doth with rev erenc e retain those ceremonies which do 
neither endanger the church of God, &c., and only departed from 
them in those particular points wherein they were fallen from them- 
selves in their ancient integrity, &e.” T he inference I should draw 
from this would be that as the administration of the bread in the 
eucharist (as far as it goes) is right, our church would not require us 


to forbear receiving it at the hands of the clergy of the churches of 


France, Spain, &e., provided we were not understood thereby to 
assent to their departures from primitive and scriptural antiquity. 


SON OF MAN. 


Sir,—The suggestion, concerning which “ W. M.” does me the honour 


to ask my opinion, seems to amount to this :—that the phrase Son of 


God, as applied to the incarnate Word, may be used as well in respect 
of his visibly personal presence among men as otherwise, but that the 
phrase Son of Man is expressive of his visible presence only, and is 
not used in speaking of his unseen and providential agency. I was 
not aware that such was the case; nor do I now feel prepared to say 
whether such is the case or not. When Stephen said, “I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing at the right hand of 
God,’ and when St. John said (Rev.i. 13), “1 saw one like unto the 
Son of Man,” they were describing things in heaven, not on earth; 
and they were spe: aking of Christ in his personal absence, and not in 
regard of any sojourn upon earth, or any judicial advent. But, on 
the other hand, « W. M.” may rejoin that they spoke of his person 
as exhibited and rendered actually visible to them, although not to 
others, 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—V AUGHAN’S LIFES OF WYCLIFFE, 61 


The words Son of Man were from the days of Job to those of 
Ezekiel merely synonymes of Man, and consequently the Son of Man 
of the Man; and such I suppose them to be when applied to the Lord 
by Daniel and the apostles. Yours, H. 


VAUGHAN’S LIFE OF WYCLIFFE. 
( Continued from vol. vii. p. 689. ) 


In p. 34 [34], after speaking of the close of the fifth century, Mr. 
Vaughan adds :—“ The distinction between a bishopric and a parish, 
which through several centuries was unknown, began to obtain.” 

Mosheim, to whom Mr. Vaughan is so much indebted, seems to 
have been of another opinion. He says, treating of the “ Constitution 
and Order of the Church of Jerusalem,’’ under the apostles,” “ That 
the vast multitude converted to Christianity at Jerusalem must have 
been distributed into several companies or classes, and that each com- 
pany or class had its own proper presbyters and ministers, as also its 
separate place of meeting for the purposes of religious worship. ‘These 
things then being admitted, it appears to me that the origin of what 
we term parishes may, with every sort of probability, be deduced from 
the arrangement and distribution of the primitive and parent church 
at Jerusalem.’ And if we look into “The Constitution, Discipline, 
&c., of the Primitive Church,” a work written to shew that bishops in 
those days presided over individual congregations only,® and that 
‘bishops and presbyters must be of the same order, because they had 
the same names and titles ;’’** even there we shall find the admission 
that,” “In the third century, the Christians of the diocese of Alex- 
andria’? who resided in the immediate vicinity of that city, “ had 
divided themselves into several distinct and separate congregations, 
which were all subject to one bishop, as is clearly enough asserted by 
Dionysius, bishop of this church, who mentions ‘ the distinct congrega- 
tions in the extremest suburbs of the city.’ Here, then, without 
going into particulars, as contained in the unanswerable reply to the 
above work, entitled, “An Original Draught of the Primitive 
Church,’ ” we may safely conclude with Dr. Stillingfleet, who has 
cited this and other instances, particularly that of Athanasius, bishop 
of the same see, in the earlier part of the fourth century, “that here 
were true parochial churches,’ * long before the period assigned by 
Mr. Vaughan. Other proofs might be adduced from various quarters, 


(32) Mosheim’s Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians before the time of Con- 
stantine the Great. London: 1813. Vol. i. p. 199, note. 


_ (33) An Enquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the Primitive 
Church. London (no date). C. ii. p. 16. 

(34) Ibid. c. iv. p. 67. (35) Ibid. ¢. ii. p. 38, 39. 

(36) Eusebii Historia Ecclesiastica, |. vii. c. 11; and Lowth’s note thereon, in Reading’s 
edition at Cambridge, in 1720, p. 336. 
_(37) An Original Draught of the Primitive Church, in answer to a discourse entituled, An 
Enquiry into the Constitution, &c., of the Primitive Church. Second edition. London : 1717. 
C.n. p 49. (38) Stillingfleet’s Works, vol. ii. p. 584, 585. 
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(2 CORRESPONDENCE.—VAUGHAN’'S LIFE OF WYCLIFFE 


some of which may be seen in Bingham’s “ Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church.” 

Passing over for the present some other matters, we return to the 
council of Nice, of which Mr. Vaughan writes (p. 65) [67] :—“ That 
assembly failed to recognise any peculiar dignity in the Bishop of 
Rome. Its canons restricted the affairs of every province to the deci- 
sion of its metropolitan ; and in noticing the patriarchal power as con- 
ferred on the prelates of Rome and Alexandria, describe their particu- 
lar authority as local, as derived from ancient custom, and the one as 
being strictly the same with the other.” 

“The canons of the council of Nice, to which Mr. Vaughan refers, 
are the fourth and sixth; these canons say nothing of patriarchal, but 
speak of metropolitical power, as the highest then known to the 
church; such the words more expressly referred to will shew. Let 
ancient customs still take place; those that are in Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolis, that the bishop of Alexandria have power over all 
these, because such also is the custom of the Bishop of Rome. And 
accordingly, in Antioch, and in other provinces, let the privileges be 
preserved to the churches. This also is altogether evident, that if any 
man be made a bishop without the consent of the metropolitan, this 

great synod decrees such a one to be no bishop.”’ ” 

Thus much from the sixth: if we turn to the fourth canon we shall 
read—“ A bishop ought to be constituted by all the bishops that belong 
to the province ; and the ratification of what is done must be allowed 
to the metropolitan in every province.’"' Thus, then, Mr. Vaughan 
is mistaken in supposing that the canons of the council of Nice were 
employed “ in noticing the patriarchal power, as conferred on the pre- 
lates of Rome and Alexandria ;” and though they “ describe their par- 
ticular authority as local, as derived from ancient custom,” yet that 
authority was metropolitical, and not patriarchal, as Mr. Vaughan 
imagines. That the power of Metropolitans was, indeed, an “ancient 
custom” at the time of the council of Nice is evident from the history 
of the second century ;” wherein, not to quote other instances, we have 
Ireneeus, bishop of Lyons, who, Eusebius tells us," * presided over the 
churches of Gaul, and Philip, bishop of Gortyna, in Crete, who, by 
Dionysius of Corinth,” is stated to have possessed an equal authority 
over the churches of that island. And, indeed, there are learned men 
that carry the superiority of metropolitans over other bishops up to the 
age of the apostles, relying on various passages in Eusebius’s Eccle- 
siastical History, who says, that Titus exercised such authority over 
the churches of Crete, which Timothy did, in consequence of his a ap- 
pointment as Bishop of Ephesus, over the churches of Asia.” The 
case of the churches of Cyprus, and their independence, under their 
metropolitan, from the times of the apostles, might also be instanced.” 





(39) Bingham, ibid.  b. ix. c. 8, 8. 1, 3; ke. 


(40) Cave, ibid. c. >. 50. 
(41) Johnson's C lerg rgyman’s Vade Mecum, (the sixth edition, — ) London, 1731. 
P. 46, 47. (42) Cave, ibid. ¢. 2, s. 7, p. 93. 


(43) Eusebius, ibid. 1. 5, c. 23, p. 243. (44) Ibid. 1. 4, ¢. 23, p. 185. 


(45) Ibid. 1. 3, ¢. 4, r 91. Bingham, b. 2, c. 16, 8. 1. 
of Bishops and Metropolitans, Oxford, 1641, p. 73, 74, compared 


(46) Usher's Origina 
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In p. 67 [69,] says Mr. Vaughan, “ According to the constitution of 
the church, as modelled by the first Christian emperor, every civil 
vicariate had its ecclesiasticai exarch or primate. ‘The vicariate of 
Rome comprehended the south of Italy and the three chief Mediter- 
ranean islands. It was comparatively small, but its ten provinces 
were wholly free from metropolitan jurisdiction, a peculiarity which 
invested the Bishop of Rome with the important functions of that 
dignity, in addition to the higher authority possessed by him in com- 
mon with his eastern rivals. 

«“ The first Christian emperor,’ Constantine, apportioned the 
Roman empire after a new manner. Entire countries, as Britain, 
Gaul, Egypt, &c., then began to be known by the name of dioceses ; 
over which were the several vicars, (or, as in Egypt, the Augustal 
preefect,) to whom the preetorian preefects, before spoken of, were 
superior. But this division into dioceses did not take place till the 
latter part, or indeed near the extremity, of the reign of Constantine.” 

“ The constitution of the church, as modelled’ after that of the 
state, Mr. Vaughan refers to the time of “ the first Christian emperor ;”’ 
he should have given his authority for his assertion, because assertion 
without authority, in such cases, is of little or no value. It was by 
degrees, and long after the time set down by Mr. Vaughan, that 
exarchs, or primates, as superior to metropolitans, rose in the church ;* 
which exarchs generally answered to the civil officers called vicars. 

Of the extent of the bishoprick of Rome we need not again to 
speak ; nor of Mr. Vaughan’s constant mistake as to the “ higher 
authority” of patriarch, which the bishop of that city, he supposed, at 
that time possessed ; but when he affirms that “the ten provinces’ 
under that bishop “ were wholly free from metropolitan jurisdiction, ’’ 
it is plain that his acquaintance with the council of Nice was only in- 
direct, and by means of an imperfect, or, it may be, a perverted 
medium, Ifthe Bishop of Rome had no metropolitans under him, at 
the time of the council of Nice, but bishops only, then he was a metro- 
politan, and nothing more; but if he had metropolitans under him at 
that time, then he was a patriarch, for a patriarch possessed authority 
over metropolitans, in the same manner as metropolitans did over 
bishops.” Valesius, who endeavoured to prove the Bishop of Rome 
to be a patriarch, from the Nicene canons, tells us,” that a patriarch 
was metropolitanus metropolitanorum ; and De Marca*' conjectures 


with Stillingfleet, vol. 3, p. 66, 67. Beveridge, as before, p. 106, col. 2, onthe 8th canon of the 
counci! of Ephesus; and on the 6th canon of Nice, p. 58. Pantin’s Observations on certain 
passages in Dr. Arnold’s (master of Rugby School) ** Christian Duty of Granting the Roman 
Catholie Claims ;’’ Lutterworth, 1829; p. 87, &c., and note thereon, where also the parallel 
between the churches of Britain and Cyprus is spoken of. 

(47) Basnagii Annales Politico-Ecclesiastici ; Roterodami, 1706, t. ii. p. 749—751. 

(48) See the places cited in note 25. (49) Beveregii, ibid. p. 53, b. 

(50) Vales. Observat. Ecclesiastic. in Socratem et Sozomenum, |. 3, c. 2. p. 394, 
Reading’s edition, compared with Parker’s Account of the Government of the christian 
Church for the first six hundred years, London, 1683, p. 202, &c. The word patriarch is 
used above as of the same extent with exarch; see note 30. Justelli, ibid. in note 25, &e. 
Bingham, ibid., b. 2, c. 17, s. 2. 

(51) De Marea De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, Bamberge, 1788, tom. i. 1. 1, ¢. 7, 
n. 4, p. 51,52, &e. Fimiani Adnotat., ibid. Boshmeri Observat. c. vii. no. 4, p. 162. 
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that the Bishop of Rome was such in Constantine’s time ; buat it may 
be somewhat difficult for Mr. Vanghan to turn Valesius’s endeavours, 
and De Marca’s conjectures, into proofs. 

In the page last quoted, [70] Mr. Vaughan states, that “ In the fourth 
century the province of Illyricum consented to receive its bishops, but 
with” the suffrage of the Roman patriarch, It is not, however, until 
nearly two centuries later that we discover any farther evidence of 
such advancement.”’ In p. 78, he adds, in a note, “ It was in 379 
that East Lllyricum was separated, by Gratian, from the eastern, and 
attached to the western empire ; and the event was followed by the 
appointment of Acholius, Bishop of Thessalonica, to the office of papal 
vicar. Pope Damasius, by whose watchful authority this branch of 
policy was thus introduced, was succeeded by Siricius, who endea- 
voured to render the election of bishops through that part of Illyricum 
dependent on the approbation of the papal representative. The 
authority conceded to these legates, principally on account of their 
episcopal rank, was, after awhile, claimed as the legitimate appendage 
to this superadded dignity.”’ 

In the first cited passage it is asserted, that “ Illyricum consented to 
receive its bishops,’’ subject “to the suffrage of the Roman patriarch.”’ 
Mr. Vaughan should have told his readers upon what occasion it was 
that Illyricum so “consented ;”” and also, by “ its bishops,’’ whether 
he used such phrase to denote the Bishops of [llyricum at large, or the 
Bishops of 'Thessalonica in particular. And if in this, as in the follow- 
ing sentence, where he speaks of “ nearly two centuries later,’ he in- 
tended to refer to the collection of Holstenius,®* he should not have 
withheld thus much, in order to have enabled his readers to attain to 
some just conclusion. That “ Kast [llyricum was separated by Gra- 
tian from the eastern, and attached to the western empire,’ is the 
statement of Mr. Vaughan; as in former instances, we look in vain 
for hisauthority. Both Romanists and Protestants, who have paid at- 
tention to this subject of Illyricum, state the fact of Gratian, in 379, 
the very reverse of Mr. Vaughan; in short, that Gratian ceded to 
Theodosius Llyricum, or, at least, its eastern portion.» And whether 
he did so or not, we need not particularly to inquire ; it is sufficient 
for the present purpose to shew, from competent authorities,” that at 
the time assigned by Mr. Vaughan, and long before, Illyricum formed 
part of the western, rather than of the eastern empire.” 

As to the point of the papal vicars in Illyricum, it will be found, 
upon inguiry, that Damasus, Bishop of Rome, did little, or rather 
nothing therein, as learned Romanists admit ;* Siricius, indeed, made 
some attempts towards the enlargement of his own power, but neither 


eo _ ee ——— — —— — 


(52) Instead of ‘* but with,” the words ‘in dependance on,’’ have been introduced in the 
edition of 1851. 


(52") Holstenii Collectio Romana; Rome, 1662. 

(53) Basnag., ibid., tom. iii. p. 67. Valesii et Variorum Annotat. in Socrat., 1. 5, c.11, 
p- 277. (Reading's edition.) 

(54) Spanhem., ibid. col. iii, will supply them. (55) Thid. 

(56) De Marea, ibid. t.ii. 1. 5, c. 23, n. 5, (Baluzii) De Marca Dissert. de Primatibus, 
c. 45. To Marca we may refer as to Acholius or Ascholius. Baluzius, in De Marca, 1. 5, c. 24, 
n. 1, speaks of Anysius, the successor of Acholius, as the first papal vicar, properly speaking. 
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in his, nor in his suecessor’s times, nor indeed in “ two centuries 
later,” shall we find the papal authority, in full and acknowledged 
possession, even according to the shewing of moderate Romanists.” 
With respect to the office of papal vicar in Illyricum, it was, until 
the time of Dorotheus, Bishop of Thessalonica, affixed to that bishop- 
rick ;* in and after this time it was shared with others.” 

Other passages I would very briefly notice, being conscious that 
your space and attention has already been sufficiently intruded upon. 

In p. 16, [17] Mr. Vaughan quotes, with approbation, Villers’s 
“ Sketch of the History of the Church,’’ where “ the first period, 
extending from Jesus to Constantine, is described as that of de- 
mocracy ;'’—whereas, in p. 64, he says, “It has been justly re- 
marked’’ (speaking of the times of Cyprian, the century previous to 
Constantine,) “ that the Bishops of Italy, and of the provinces, were 
disposed to allow them” (the Bishops of Rome) “ a primacy of order 
and association in the Christian aristocracy.’’ 

The quotation from Villers reminds me of the one made from 
Stillingfleet’s Irenicum, by Mr. Vaughan, and already commented 
upon ; the quotation last made“ is historically correct, and bears only 
a very faint resemblance to Mr. Vaughan’s notion of the “ Ancient 
Custom” of Patriarchs. Between the two quotations, we are rendered 
uncertain what opinion Mr. Vaughan did, or does hold, on this 
subject. 

In p. 56 [57], in a note, we are referred to “ Middleton’s Letter 
from Rome,” and “ Blunt’s Vestiges of Ancient Manners in Italy ;” 
concerning the Heathen Practices of the Roman Churches. 

The former work has, in great measure, followed the track of 
“ The Conformity between Ancient and Modern Ceremonies” (Lon- 
don, 1745) of French original; the latter is the well-written com- 
pilation of an eye-witness, but our older English writers, as Or- 
merod® and More,® may be consulted with advantage. The subject 
itself, in reply to an article in the Roman “ Catholic Magazine,” has 
been at some length considered in the “ Protestant Journal.” 

In p. 59 [61], we have Paschasius Radbert, adduced by Mr. Vaughan, 
as “ first announcing to the churches of Christendom” the doctrine of 
‘T'ransubstantiation ; and Bellarmine, in his “ Ecclesiastical Writers,”’ 
under “ Ratbert,” is cited in support thereof. 

Here, again, it may be observed that had Mr. Vaughan followed 
Mosheim more closely, we should have little or nothing to complain 





(57) Du Pin., ibid. p. 210—213. 

(58) De Marca (Baluzii) 1. 5, c. 25, n. 6, &e. (59) Thid.,n. &e. 

(60) The latter quotation is, for the most part, from Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 
v.1. century 3, part 2, ch. 2, s. 2. 

(61) The Editor of the “* Christian Observer” Magazine, for February last, in answer to 
a correspondent, recommends Le Bas’ Life of Wiclif in preference to Mr.V aughan’s ; in con- 
sequence of ‘* the ecclesiastical and political opinions of the author,” evident therein. Mr. 
Vaughan is a dissenting minister ; FY mistake not, he has been secrefary to the Ecelesiastical 
Knowledge Society ; at present he is Professor of History at the London University.” 

(62) Ormerod’s Picture of a Papist ; and his Pagano-papismus. (London : 1606.) 

(63) More’s Mystery of Iniquity; in his Theological Works. (London : 1708.) 

(64) Protestant Journal for October, 1852, p. 602—624: a paper on the “ Poems of 
a in reply to “ W. T.” of the “ Roman Catholic Magazine” of the preceding 
month. 


Vou, VIL.—July, 1835. a 
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of. For Radbert is by no means so clear, however copious he may 
be in this matter, as Bellarmine would persuade his readers. For 
what Mosheim insists upon, that “ Radbert contradicts himself in 
many places, departs from his own principles, and maintains, in one 
part of his book, conclusions that he had disavowed in another,’ Au- 
bertin has, from Rathbert’s own words, shewn ia his great work on 
the Eucharist.” Bishop Cosin” and Mr. Bingham® may be consulted 
by those who have not access to Aubertin. 

In p. 66 [68], Mr. Vaughan enters at some length upon the council 
of Sardica. In p. 67 [69], he speaks of “The substance of the 
power conferred by that assembly on Julius and his successors.” 

The council of Sardica has, it is well known, afforded, both in the 
ancient and modern days of the church, a fruitful topic for contention. 
Not only Protestants, but Romanists also, have spoken of the confused 
state in which its canons have been handed down to us ;® and, what 
is more, writers among them are found who consider that these 
canons are liable to a just suspicion of forgery.” But if it be granted 
that council conferred “ power on Julius,’ yet writers of consideration 
in the Romish church tell us, “ mention is here made of Julius alone, 
and not of the apostolic see ;’’ and that its canons which relate to 
«« Ecclesiastical discipline and polity were provisory only.” As such, 
Julius, and not “ his successors,” must be understood, though therein 
we differ from Mr. Vaughan. 

The mode in which the name of “ The Morning Star of the 
Reformation” is written by Mr. Vaughan, is Wycliffe; Lewis has 
adopted that of Wiclif;” and herein Baber,* and, very lately, Le 
Bas“ have followed him. But not only Lewis, but also Vaughan 
have varied in this respect, the former having previously written 
Wicliffe, which, if not exactly, yet very much agreed with the manner 
in which Vaughan first wrote it, when his book was advertised by 
Murray; while in a portion, at least, of his correspondence he adopted 
Wiclif. Mr. Vaughan, however, allows but little favour to the learned 
historian of Richmondshire, Dr. Whitaker, who states, that near 
Richmond “is a small hamlet denominated Whitceliff,” or “ Witte- 
cliff, pronounced exactly like the Refomer’s name, which Wycliffe is 
not; and that “ here therefore we are surely warranted in fixing 





(65) Mosheim, ibid. v. ii. century 9, part ii. ch. 3, s. 20. 

(66) Albertini de Sacramento Eucharistie, 1. 3, p. 921, &c. Daventrim, 1654. 

(67) Cosini Historia Transubstantiationis Papalis, c. 5, n. 29, p. 86, &e. Londini, 1675. 

(68) Bingham, ibid. b. xv. c. 5, s. 4. (v. ii. p. 794, of the folio edition. London ; 1726.) 

(69) Basnag., ibid. t. ii. ann. 847, p. 799, &c. De Marca, ibid. t. iii. 1. 7, ¢. 3, n. 9. 

(70) See Cardinal Cusanus alleged, in proof, by Morton, in his “ Catholic Appeal for 
Protestants.” London: 1610, b. iv. c. 8, s. 4, p. 472. Mosheim, ibid. v. i. century 4, part ii, 
c. 2, s. 6, where a Dissertation on this council, by Mich. Geddes, in his miscellancous tracts, 
t. ii. p. 415, is recommended. 

(71) Richer., ibid., p. 81—90, Kc. Not to refer to Stillingfleet, in his 3rd and 4th vols., 
on this council of Sardica, the English reader, for whom these things are intended, will find 
in Johnson's Vade-Mecum, under the fifth canon of this council, a very useful note. - 

(72) Lewis's Life of Wiclif. (Ox‘ord: 1820.) 

(73) Baber’s Memoirs, &c. of Wiclif, prefixed to his edition of Wiclif’s Translation of 
the New Testament. (London: 1810.) 

(74) Le Bas’ Life of Wiclif. London: 1832. Whitaker's Richmondshire, part iii. p. 197, 
part vul. p. 41. 
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the birth-place of the great Reformer.’ I will not now speak of the 
birth-place of Wiclif; but, perhaps, there are persons who may be 
inclined to attach importance to the fact, that in the writings of 
Thomas of Walden, who flourished early in the century immediately 
following that of Wiclif, we meet with something very similar to that 
of Dr. Whitaker, Walden generally writing Witcleff” as the Reformer’s 
name. 

Dr. Whitaker states that the family originally settled at Wycliffe, 
“ from the Reformation downwards have continued (Roman) 
catholics.” “* With him, if I recollect aright, Mr. Vaughan agrees.” 
Yet, however, there have been, in the Northern parts of the kingdom, 
Protestants of the name of Wiclif. Of these, probably, was “ Francis 
Wickliff,” the friend of Bernard Gilpin.” Among the ministers ejected 
for nonconformity, we have, in Northumberland, “ Ralph Wicklif;” ” 
‘“ Ambrose Wycliffe’ was rector of Wycliffe in 1681.° Whether the 
late Thomas and John Wycliffe died Romanists, I cannot undertake 
either to affirm or to deny; but that their sisters were Protestants, as 
are also their descendants, can, I believe, admit of no doubt what- 


soever, depending, as 1 do, for my information, upon some of the 
immediate connections of the latter. 





CONVOCATION, 





My DEAR , I am obliged to your correspondent, “ Alpha,” for 
directing my attention to two passages in one of my papers on the 
Convocation. 

In the former, in which I say that the first and second books of 
King Edward were appointed without authority of convocation, lL 
certainly seem to be in error. What I meant to have said was, that 
the Prayer-book of Elizabeth, though originally imposed on lay au- 
thority, yet was sanctioned by the convocation at the time of the 
Restoration. It had been recognised by implication in the canons 
of 1603. 

As to the second, in which it is asserted that the state services have 
not received the sanction of the church, and are received on the 
royal authority, some explanation is necessary. I cannot recollect 
the grounds which led me to express myself as I have done, and I 
have not my articles on the convocation at hand to refer to; but the 
following particulars are what I have now first fallen upon, in con- 
sequence of your correspondent directing my attention to the sub- 
ject :— 


The fifth of November was set apart as a holy day by Act of 


(75) See the editions by J. B. Ascensius, in 1521, and 1533. Might not Walden’s Works 
afford some assistance in the arrangement of Wiclif’s writings ? 

(76) Whitaker, ibid. part iii. p. 177. (77) Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe. 

(78) Carleton’s Life of Gilpin (fourth edition. London: 1636, p.44.) Gilpin’s Life of 
Gilpin (second edition. London: 1753,) p. 65. 

(79) Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, (London: 1778,) v- ii. p. 270. 

(80) Whitaker, ibid. in *‘ Catalogue of the Rectors of Wyckliff.” 
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Parliament, 1 Jac. iii.; but even granting the form of prayer was 
sanctioned by convocation, which I have not found in Wilkins, yet 
I am unable to discover any act of convocation sanctioning the addi- 
tions made in the time of King William. 

The service for the martyrdom was passed in convocation in 1661. 
Here 1 certainly was mistaken. No material alterations were made 
afterwards. 

The service for May 29th (the day being observed by Act of Par- 
liament) was originally an office for “ the king’s birth and return,”’ 
and in this shape was passed by the convocation in 1661, as noticed 
in the Acts quoted by your correspondent. On Charles’s death, 
“ alterations,’ says Dr. D’Oyly, (Life of Sancroft, vol. i. p. 116,) 
‘“‘ were.necessarily required, in order to make the office commemo- 
rative solely of the restoration of the royal family. It is true that 
some further alterations and substitutions took place at this time ; and 
perhaps it may be allowed, that mention is made in the new office of 
the rebellion, and those concerned in it, in stronger terms than had 
been done in the former office . . . These alterations were, of course, 
made under Archbishop Sancroft’s authority ;” but I cannot find that 
they were sanctioned by convocation. 

Lastly, in respect to the service for the accession, I find no trace 
in the books I have at hand of its having passed through the con- 
vocation. 

While I am on the subject of the papers on the convocation, I may 
as well mention, that I have heard objections raised to my statement 
that the king is not, constitutionally, the head of the church, but 
supreme governor. 1 do not consider it a point of importance, except 
that the latter title, being more definite, more plainly excludes wrong 
interpretations. The vaguer title is the more open to unfair infer- 
ences from it. Now I cannot deny that Blackstone (book i. ch. 7) 
seems to consider the king still “ head of the church’’—viz., as the 
result of the following accident. Mary repealed by statute Henry’s 
statute making him so; Elizabeth repealed several of Mary’s, and 
this particular statute in the number. Thus Henry’s came in force 
again, no one intending it. The title in question, then, may be con- 
sidered legal, though obsolete; for all this does not interfere at all 
with the historical facts and testimonies collected in my paper. ‘To 
which I may here add, that the king’s (James I.) declaration pre- 
fixed to the articles, runs—“ Being by God’s ordinance, according to 
our most just title, defender of the faith, and supreme governor of the 
church within these our dominions, we,” &c. Again, “ we com- 
mand to be new printed [the articles], and this our declaration to be 
published therewith—That we are supreme governor of the church of 
England,” &c. Yours, &c, 


MR. KNOX. 


Sur,—You observe that the letter of “ Fidelis,” in your June number, 
deserves the attention of those who adopt Mr. Knox’s views. I do not 
profess to be one of that number, because I do not feel competent to 
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decide upon them for my own use till they have met with that full 
discussion which they deserve. I am sure “ Fidelis’ has intended to 
promote this discussion in the fairest spirit. But I must take the 
liberty of observing upon his logical analysis of one of Mr. Knox’s 
main arguments, because I think it is calculated to mislead his readers 
from the real point at issue. He professes to refute Mr. Knox’s argu- 
ment, that * Justification must be moral, because we are justified by 
faith, and faith is a root of moral righteousness,’ by putting it into a 
syllogistic form, which he does thus :— 
We are justified by faith, 


We are made righteous by faith, 
Therefore to be justified is to be made morally righteous. 


Now, three sentences following one another no more constitute a 
syllogism than three separate lines of prose constitute a stanza of 
poetry. To have put the argument (according to his view of it) into 
the form of syllogism, it should, I think, have stood thus :— 


Subject. Predicate. 
Major premiss...... That by which we are made righteous.,.is...faith. 
Minor ....eeeee0eeeee Lhat by which we are justified........ see eiS.. faith, 


That by which we are justified............18...that by which we are 
made righteous. 


Which truly is inconsequent enough ; but when the argument is stated 
thus in a syllogistic form, we see that the major premiss is an inversion 
of Mr. Knox’s statement. Mr. Knox argues ‘we are justified by 
faith ; but what is faith? a seminal moral principle,” stated syllogis- 
tically thus :— 


Major premiss.,.... Faith (universally ).......+++0++i8...a root of moral righteousness. 
Minor ......+.0es+0++ 1 hat which alone justifies us ...is...faith. 


That which justifies us..........i8...a root of moral righteousness, 


Which is perfectly correct in point of form. The use of logic is not 
to detect formal errors, which are rarely made, but to throw the argu- 
ment into a convenient shape for discovering any latent ambiguity of 
language, or erroneous assumption in the premisses. Mr. Knox’s 
argument must be answered either by shewing that he has used the 
word faith in two senses, or that one of his premisses is false. 

One the one hand, some will contend that we are justified by faith, 
but that faith is not a moral principle or seed of practical righteous- 
ness, On the other hand, some will contend that faith is a practical 
moral principle (évep-youpévn ce’ ayam)v), but that we are not justified 
by, or on account of’ faith (propter fidem), nor by any other principle 
in us; according to the Ilth Article of the church, that we are 
accounted righteous, not for our own works or deservings (propter 
opera et merita nostra), but only for the merit of our Lord (propter 
meritum Domini), by (or through) faith, (per fidem.) 

The questions started by Mr. Knox arose in his own mind from 
dissatisfaction at the shallow reasonings of modern controversy ; and 
surely they are not to be dismissed by any measure of logical acuteness, 
or by reference to any modern theological compilations, 

I feel sure that “ Fidelis” will join with Mr. Knox’s admirers in the 
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wish that his writings may be thoroughly sifted by some one who shall 
bring to the task a manly philosophy, a large knowledge of Christian 
antiquity, sound principles of biblical interpretation, and a humble 
dispassionate judgment. If Mr. Knox be as profound a thinker as his 
friends believe, the result of his speculations, and of the discussions to 
which they may give rise, will be not the temporary admission of a 
novelty, but a more true comprehension of the yet unfathomed depths 
of old catholic Christianity ; according to his favourite maxim, Opi- 
nionum commenta delet dies, naturee judicia confirmat. 

L hope you will excuse the liberty | have taken in commenting upon 
the remarks of your correspondent, and believe that | am, with sincere 


respect, your humble servant, T. D. A. 
London, 15th June. 


MILNER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Sir,—The terrible philippic contained in your last number against 
Milner, renders it a somewhat hazardous enterprise to avow any reve- 
rence for his memory, or any interest in his reputation, as an eccle- 
siastical writer. Yet, having weighed the consequences with as much 
calmness as the perusal of your caustic article left me, I am willing to 
subject myself to them all, by assuming the title, which I should not 
have dared to claim, but for the opprobrium now connected with it, 
of Milner's friend; and by requesting you to insert, in your periodical, 
this avowal of my friendship. 

I plead no other right to such notice than that which you have 
very freely given. You complain that the friends—or eulogists, as 
you style them—of Milner have never returned “ one word of an- 
swer’ to Mr. Maitland’s charges. “ But this,’ you emphatically add, 
“cannot be allowed.” It seems that they must speak whether they 
will or not. ‘They are not permitted even to steal away in dishonour- 
able retreat, and thus to leave Mr. Maitland and the British Magazine 
in undisturbed. possession of the field. Oh, no! such a victory were 
too inglorious to satisfy the noble ambition of these ardent spirits. 
To complete their triumph, all who have ever dropped a word in 
Milner’s praise must be driven in mass, like coward troops, to be 
mown down by the controversial sabres of their merciless antagonists. 
“They are called upon,” says the writer in the British Magazine, “ to 
support the character of Milner, and to answer Maitland; and they 
will be called on again.” “ They shall have the benefit, it is repeated, 
of several such calls.” 

1 would gladly, Mr, Editor, have set this down as the hasty lan- 
guage of some inexperienced correspondent; as it hardly seems con- 
sistent with the dignified impartiality and gravity becoming a censor 
of the press; but I find it impossible to read the article as the produc- 
tion of any pen but your own. 

1 cannot altogether repress my surprise, considering the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, at your seeming impatient for a reply to 
Maitland’s strictures. You are well aware of the fact, that the only 
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man likely to have regarded this controversy as his peculiar province 
has been removed by death; and you might have imagined that some 
time must elapse before any one should think of undertaking what 
Mr. Scott alone appeared competent to execute. You also, if my 
memory serves me, stated that it would be necessary for those who 
meant to defend the fame of Milner, to gird themselves with armour 
to which they had been hitherto unaccustomed; and yet you scarcely 
give them time to buckle it on, before you raise your voice in terms 
not a little acrimonious to shame them to the combat. I may, there- 
fore, observe, that if you expected the answer to be immediately given 
to Maitland’s accusations, you expected what, under the circum- 
stances, was unreasonable ; if you wished the question to be carefully 
discussed, you ought not to have been impatient of the necessary 
delay. 

I write, however, to give information which, I hope, will be grati- 
fying to you. Before the article in your Miscellanea was printed, I 
had prepared some remarks, now in the press, on Mr. Maitland’s 
‘‘ most strict and searching examination of a part of Milner’s work ;” 
and which were, by apparent accident only, prevented from appearing 
simultaneously with your observations on Milner’s Church History, 

I mention this merely to prove that Milner’s friends were not all 
asleep; and whatever may be the success of the attempt, the effort 
has not been wanting to rescue the name of Milner from reproach, 
and to shew that no small portion of Mr. Maitland’s censure recoils 
upon himself. I know nothing of what Mr. Raikes or Mr. Bridges 
may have written on this subject; my judgment is formed entirely on 
a close examination of the documents before me. I pretend to no 
peculiar qualifications for the task I have undertaken,—many would 
have done it much better,—but I have aimed at truth in all my inves- 
tigations, and have spared no exertion to secure my object. I did 
entertain a confident hope that you would have done ultimate jus- 
tice to the argument at issue, But when the judge becomes an advo- 
cate, and the advocate rivals his client in impetuosity, little is to be 
expected from his decision. 

I quite agree with you, that “the laws which regulate men’s opi- 
nions about other books and other transactions will determine them 
about Milner and about this; and as a friend of Milner, but much 
more a friend of truth, I calmly await the operation of those laws, and 
shall, without reluctance, acquiesce in their inevitable result. 


I remain, sir, yours respectfully, Joun KinG,* 
ITull, June 4th, 1835. 








- 


* Mr. King is very obliging in offering an alternative as to the disposal of his 
a But if he does not object to its publication, what objection can any one else 
lave? 

They who remember the number and the temper of the articles directed against 
three or four sentences attacking Milner, will perhaps smile at the notion of any 
opprobrium attaching to a defence of him, especially a defence against two assailants 
only, as well as at the complaints of the writer as to acrimony, &c. &e. Mr. King, 
however, follows a politic rule, in imputing very vehemently to others the practices 
of which he makes good use himself. The facts of the case are these: —Mr. Mait- 
land’s first letter came out in October or November last. Month after month elapsed, 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Heavens. By R.Madie. London: Ward and Co. 1835. Royal 18mo. 
pp. 275. 

Mr. Mvuopte’s former publications on ‘ Natural History” have been men- 

tioned with deserved praise. And the present deserves praise equally. Mr. 

Mudie has, indeed, taken pains to give a character of accuracy to his work 

which does him great credit. The only fear is that it will be too hard for the 

idle readers of the present day. 





Twenty-one Sermons. By the Rev. J . H. B. Mountain, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
&c. London: Rivingtons. 1835. 12mo. pp. 451. 


Tuis volume does high credit to Mr. Mountain, on account both of the prin- 
ciples, the courage, the reading, and the vigorous composition which it ex- 
hibits. 





The Belgic Revolution in 1830. By Charles White, Esq. In two volumes. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 1835. 


Mr. Wuire, although he looks at the matter of which he treats rather in the 
liberal tone of the day, and takes the Belgian side of the question, still abstains 
from violence, and has collected a mass of documents and facts which makes 
his work by far the most useful and valuable on the Belgian revolution. 





Six Plain Sermons on the Sabbath, By the Rev. Joseph Owen, B.A, London : 
Westley and Davis. 1835. 


THesE are six good as well as plain sermons on the Sabbath, though with 
some strange English now and then which Mr. Owen might as well alter. 
The three first sermons put all the argument against the anti-Sabbatarians 
fully and clearly. 





The Real Principles of the Roman Catholic Bishops and Priests in Ireland. By 
the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee. London: Seeley and Co. 1835. 


In another part of this Magazine an extract from the speech of Mr. M‘Ghee 
is given, which sufficiently denotes the nature of this valuable pamphlet. Its 
object is to give at full length and in the original Latin the statement from 
Dens’s Theology, and the other documents there referred to. Jt should be 
bought by every protestant. 





and yet they who had sent forth such bitter inculpations on a passing assailant, made 
no reply whatever to a formal one. ‘They were, therefore, called on, and will be 
called on again. The simple fact is, that every one anxious for the improvement of 
clerical education (the most useful and efficient of all church reforms) must see the 
extreme importance of promoting a study so grievously neglected as church history. 
And they who believe that Milner’s is a bad history, are and must be most anxious 
that the matter should be fully discussed, attention called to it, and the want of a 
better book made generally known. This, and no other, is the reason why the sub- 
ject is now, and will be adverted to again. Mr. King’s notion, that the calling for 
full discussion is inconsistent with passing a judgment, is singular. Would he think it 
better to decide without discussion? Mr. King's taking the field, however, is real matter 
of satisfaction. ‘The names of Mr, Raikes and Mr. Bridges were mentioned for this 
sole reason—that, as highly-respected men, their recommendation must carry great 
weight ; and, as excellent and conscientious men, if they felt that, on closer examina- 
tion, Milner’s History did not justify their culogy, they would recall it. 
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Letters to the Poor on Religious Subjects. By the Author of “ Twelve Plain 
Sermons.’” London: Rivingtons, 1835. pp. 156. 


Some of these letters are most excellent, and would make really useful tracts ; 
i.e., tracts for conveying sound instruction, and not amusement. The style is 
also worthy of much commendation. One or two of the letters might be im- 
proved. That on the Devil seems to the reviewer overdone, and on Abbott's 
principle of producing a strong effect by coarse painting at the moment. 


are 


A Voice from the Dormitory. Edited by the Rev. G. W, Birkett, M.A. Lon- 
don: Smith and Elder. 12mo._ pp. 114. 


Tuts volume contains Young’s “ Last Day,” and a small, but very judicious 
selection of ‘Sacred Poems” from our early authors. It is a very pleasing 
volume altogether. 


The Young Pastor’s Guide (Five Discourses before the University of Cambridge). 
By the Rev. T. Dale, M.A., Rector of St. Bride’s, London: Richardson. 
1835. S8vo. 

Mr. Date was requested by many of his hearers to print these sermons, 

which are very brilliant specimens of composition, and urge with earnestness 

and effect the important considerations necessary to guide the Christian minister 
aright as to his teaching and practice. 





Charity ; being an Exposition of 1 Cor. xiii. By the Rev. J. Bramston, M.A., 
Vicar of Great Badon. London: Roake and Varty. 1835. 12mo. pp. 84. 


Tuts little volume does high honour to Mr. Bramston as a truly Christian, 
faithful, and affectionate teacher, and cannot but benefit all who may read it. 





The History of the Assassins. By Von Hammer. Translated by O. E. Wood, 
M.D. London: Smith and Elder. 1835. 8vo. pp. 240. 


Mr. Von Hammer has long been well known as one of the most thorough 
and widely-read oriental scholars of Germany ; and among all his works, that 
on the extraordinary association called the Assassins has, perhaps, been as 
much spoken of as any one. The subject is indeed full of deep interest in 
itself, and has never been well treated by any other writer. ‘This remarkable 
sect arose in the 11th century, and, asa body of any power, expired in the 13th. 
Its monstrous doctrines were destined to be propagated in various forms by 
other bodies. The modern Assassins in Persia and Syria are strangers to 
them. Dr. Wood’s translation seems well executed, and the subject will 
interest every body. 


eee 
= 


Annales Antiquitatis ; Chronological Tables of Ancient History, Synchronistically 
and Ethnographically Arranged. Oxford: Talboys. Folio. 


Tuts is a most useful work. It contains twelve synchronistic tables of 
ancient history, than which nothing can be more serviceable either to the 
student, or to those in more advanced life who look at history philosophically, 
and wish to see the progress and condition of various nations at the same 
epochs. These are preceded by two most convenient outline tables of the same 
kind for universal history, ancient and modern. They are followed by tables 
in which more is necessarily left to fancy and conjecture in the early periods— 
viz., a conspectus of the civilization, science, literature, &c., of ancient nations 
at the same periods. The tables are clearly printed and conveniently arranged. 


VoL. VIll.—Ju/y, I835, I. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


Annals and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles and J. G, 
Nichols. London: Nichols and Son. 8vo. pp. 374. 1835. 


Wuatever harsh critics may say of books like this, they who are satisfied 
with most accurate and interesting antiquarian researches, beautiful embellish- 
ments, high principle, pleasant feeling and pleasing poetry, will find this hand- 
some volume most acceptable to them. The information relates to other 
places besides Lacock; viz. Old Sarum, with ground plans and drawings of 
its ancient Cathedral, &c. &c. 


The Nature of Confirmation Explained. By the Rev. D. J. Eyre. 1Smo. (A 
Tract.) 


AN useful manual of instruction and exhortation both for teacher and taught. 





Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief. By the Rev. James Wills. London: 
Fellows. 8vo. pp. 232. 


Who Mr. Wills is, the reviewer knows not; except that from the work he ap- 
pears to be an Irish Clergyman. Jhat he is, appears too from the work ; viz. 
avery original steady thinker, and a very cautious and careful observer of 
human tempers, habits, and errors. The volume seems to the reviewer one of 
the most valuable which has appeared for a long time, and it will therefore cer- 
tainly be neglected. His first object is to shew that there is in the acruaL 
condition of man’s head and heart a tendency to practical disbelief; and his 
chapters on these subjects are most just and true. He shews that in the re- 
ception of knowledge on common matters, men rely on habits of thought and 
action rather than on reasoning, and that, conse quently, where they cannot do 
so, the assent of the understanding is not the same in kind or degree. He 
thence proceeds to shew by what operations from these elements the rise of 
scepticism is a matter of course—the state of conflict ending either in self- 
avowed unbelief, or spurious forms of religion which have a tendency to 
Deism—then the defence made for this unbelief, the pride in it as superior, 
the anger at cme who differ. After all this, Mr. Wills takes four i the great 
objections, viz. That Christianity is not believed generally.—2. That it 
cannot be.—3 That they who do believe, believe without proof. il That 
there is no proof of it. The way in which he exposes the sceptics shrinking 
from all attack on the direct proofs, and intrenching himself on objections at 
which on any other subject he is indignant—the way, in short, in which he 
shews how practically both unbelief and belief arise and go on (different as 
their rise is from that commonly assigned) deserves high praise. It is to be 
hoped that he will proceed with the subject. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Ir is a duty to notice and recommend a most excellent Charge to Church- 
wardens, by Mr. Chancellor Raikes ; Archdeacon Wilkins’s Charge ; and a ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. S. Anderson, called Christian Philanthropy, which con- 
tains some very just remarks on the modern political economy notions as to 
charitable institutions ; a sermon by the Rev. J. Merewether, called Popery, 
a New Religion ; and one by Archdeacon Pott, on the same subject, preached 
at Exeter; and a most sensible and valuable Letter to the Duke of Wellington 
on Lord Radnor’s Bill, by the Rev. F. Oakeley, Tutor of Balliol. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


Tats Magazine cannot criticise second editions ; but, in the case of important 
works, it is well to mention them. 

A Short Method with the Romanists (Edinburgh : Grant and Son, 12mo,) is, 
in substance, a reprint of Leslie’s Case Stated, but it is modified by the editor. 
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In the new edition of the Bishop of Winchester’s Ministerial Character of 
Christ (Hatchards, 8vo.) four new chapters are added. 

In Mr. Hatchard’s *‘ Sacred Classics,” the 18th volume contained, Boyle’s 
Treatises on the Veneration due to God, on Things above Reason, and on the 
Style of Scripture. 

A new editionof Dr. Boothroyd’s Bible, with a Selection of the Notes, is 
appearing in parts. 
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ARCHDEACON GLOVER’'S LETTER. 


ArcubEACON Giover has addressed a letter to the Dean of Norwich so ex- 
tremely different in style and manner from that in which (to say nothing of 
the peculiar decorum required from persons in high stations corresponding in 
public) one gentleman usually addresses another, that he cannot wonder if it 
calls forth a few remarks. It was free to him undoubtedly to choose his own 
organ for expressing his views, and if his taste and feelings led him to choose 
the “ Morning Chronicle” (a journal which on every occasion says everything 
that is false and slanderous against the clergy with a malignity of feeling 
which it is difficult to explain, and to which Archdeacon Glover prostrates 
himself in vain, for the crime of being a priest is one which cannot be washed 
out in that quarter by being an ultra-liberal,) no one can complain, or deny, 
that he has chosen a channel very suitable to the language and temper which 
it is called on to convey. Nor will any one complain that he commences his 
letter by a long political tirade respecting the late and the present Govern- 
ment. If it suits his views so to write and so to speak, let him, by 
all means, follow his own plans. The ground of complaint against him 
here is this:—The Dean of Norwich was requested by many of “the clergy 
to call a mecting to petition against the Irish Church Bill, and a letter was 
sent to Archdeacon Glover, among others. Had this not been done, on the 
plea that he was an ultra-liberal, it is not very difficult to know what would 
have been the outcry raised immediately. However, this cause of complaint 
was not given, and Archdeacon Glover was treated with the courtesy due to 
him. On receiving the summons, it was free to him to obey it or not; and 
free to him, as a gentleman and a Christian clergyman, to assign his reasons 
for not obeying it, and for disapproving of it. But he is not content with this 
course. With no other provocation than this circular, he immediately attacks 
the Dean of Norwich’s motives, and rather states than insinuates that as 
the deancry of Norwich is in his estimation a good piece of preferment, the 
reason why the Dean moves in this business is only that he fears (though 
erroneously) that the principle of the Irish Church Bill may be applied to 
reducing the preferments of the English church, and that he consequently 
trembles for his own money. Thus Archdeacon Glover thinks it decent, gen- 
tlemanlike, and Christian, to impute without hesitation (not in the heat of ar- 
gument or under provocation, but) in cool blood, to a neighbour, a clergyman, 
a person of rank in his own church, a man of the highest character, that on a 
most important public matter, his only motive for an important step was of 
the basest, lowest, and most sordid nature. No comment need be made on 
this conduct. No surprise will be felt at such conduct in Norfolk or Suffolk. 
And assuredly neither there nor elsewhere could it be necessary to say one 
word in vindication of the Dean of Norwich. It can only be felt as a matter 
of the deepest regret that a gentleman, who holds an high office in the Chris- 
tian church, should indulge in language and conduct which would not be 
tolerated in common socicty. 
But Archdeacon Glover secms to forget that if he does resort to this line of 
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conduct it would be well for him to see that his reasonings are not liable to be 
retorted on himself. He tells us that the deanery of Norwich is so rich that 
its possessor fears for its fate, while his archdeaconry is so poor that it will 
not be touched by any destructive measure. Now really, if there is any 
force in analogy, the only fair inference to be drawn from Archdeacon 
Glover’s own premisses is one not very honourable to himself. The Dean of 
Norwich, who, according to Archdeacon Glover, is rich, takes a particular 
line on a church question, because, as Archdeacon Glover says, he fears that 
his riches will be diminished by it. Archdeacon Glover, whose archdeaconry is 
poor, takes no part in it atall. Why? Surely, (if we are to reason on the 
same ground which he does,) because as he shall not suffer by it, he is quite 
careless whether the measure is good or bad for the church. Does Arch- 
deacon Glover think it more honourable to be indifferent about a measure 
because it does nof threaten your personal interests, than to be active about it 
because it does? And how can he escape from a conclusion discreditable to 
himself except by saying that his quiescence arises from his conviction that 
the measure is good? ‘That, however, is a matter of opinion, and if Arch- 
deacon Glover is to be allowed to exercise his judgment, does he mean to pre- 
clude others from the exercise of theirs? If he, in his conscience, pronounces 
& measure good, may no one else, in his conscience, think it bad? Is he the 
only man in the world who forms an opinion on disinterested grounds? If he 
claims the right of doing so, why does he presume to attack the motives of 
men who, to say the least, stand as high in character as he does? 

But the matter does not rest here. Archdeacon Glover went on to argue 
the point, and indulged in language respecting the Irish church, its gorgeous 
hierarchy, its pluralities, and its abuses of all kinds, which he is here publicly 
called on to justify, by reference to facts and documents. If he cannot, or does 
not, can he think that the impression made by charges (not so justified) 
against a church and a body of clergy in such pitiable circumstances, coming 
from a dignitary of that church, will be favourable to him who makes them? 
Till he proves them, we, his countrymen, shall take the liberty of believing, 
in contradiction to him, the unanimous testimony of all who have had (which 
he has not) opportunities of knowing the Irish clergy, that a more faithful 
and efficient body of clergy does not exist. All besides, which it is necessary 
to say, was said so much better by Mr. O’Sullivan, in his magnificent speech 
lately delivered, that it is only necessary to subjoin his words :— 


‘1 know but one solitary exception,” (to the feeling entertained by the English 
clergy to the Irish church,) ‘that of an individual who has attained the rank of 
archdeacon, ‘To the charge which he angrily pronounces against the Irish church, 
1 need not say more than one word. I do assure him that the clergy of Ireland are 
not altogether such as he is. It is quite evident from an incident which he relates, 
that he forms his judgment of the Irish clergy from the recollections of his own life. 
He gives an account of having gone, in his earlier days, with some individual more 
interested in the temporalities than earnest in the duties of his calling, and having 
engaged (as it would appear from the promptitude with which he obeyed the signal) 
in a kind of collision with the individual to leave the church the moment he entered 
it, on an intimation from his friend, in order that his departure might furnish an 
excuse for closing the doors, upon the pretext that there was no congregation. From 
this instance of his own and his friend’s conduct, he argues the character of the Irish 
clergy; he and his friend being Englishmen. I could assure the venerable arch- 
deacon, that if there were to be found in Ireland one individual to whom from cour- 
tesy, Or years, or custom, the title of arechdeacon could be applied, and if he could be 
found to relate of himself such an incident as this archdeacon has communicated, 
without feelings and expressions of the most bitter mortification and self-abasement, 
there is not an individual in the Irish church, or at least not one who must be 
accounted worthy to stand up amongst the people, who would not have declared that 
such an incident betokened profligacy and sacrilege in early life ; and, related as it 
was without apparent humiliation, indicated that the vices of youth had only become 


familiar and more hardened when carried up with the inexcusable impenitences of 


old age.” 
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DR, REED ON THE STATE OF RELIGION IN AMERICA, 


Dr. Reep is engaged in a newspaper war as to the state of religion in 
America. Every one must see, of course, that it is a great object with the 
dissenters here to make out as brilliant a picture of the religious condition of 
America as possible. And the sending one or two persons there was not a 
bad idea, as on their return they would appear to speak with authority. But 
the fact is that this is mere delusion. Let any one consider the vast extent of 
the United States, the very small portion of it seen, in a very few months, by Drs. 
Reed and Matthison, the very few persons of high intelligence or weight whom 
they saw, and he will see directly that they speak, in fact, just as much from 
generals, from printed reports, &c., as if they had staid quietly in England. 

To take again the one point on which Dr. Reed is insisting—the number of 
religious teachers—of what avail is it to know this without knowing much 
more? In order to shew the wselessness of such insulated facts, the writer 
wishes to ask Dr. Reed a few questions. 

How many of these paper teachers would the leaders and guides of any of 
the orthodox denominations allow to deserve the name of ministers of the Gospel, 
or be anything but mischievous ? 

Does Dr. Reed know, or does he not, that, in the newly-formed states, 
many of these teachers (enumerated and forming part of the return) are a 
pest to society, that their conduct and their ignorance foster infidelity, that 
many of the planters never enter a place of worship, because these men are the 
only teachers, and that it is not uncommon to find the planters openly 
avowing infidelity, because they say that they see that religion is only a pack- 
horse to carry a set of idle, ignorant, dishonest, and immoral men? 

Does Dr. Reed know, or does he not, that it is the decided opinion of the 
majority of the best men in America, that the means of religion do not bear 
the same proportion to the population that they did thirty years ago; and that 
the religious and moral condition of the people is, it is to be feared, retro- 
grading ? 

Why does not Dr. Reed explain, more completely, the fears entertained, not 
by the Congregationalists, as he says, but by the Presbyterians, as to the 
effects likely to follow from their happy amalgamation system? Does he, or 
does he not know, that the older presbyterian body contemplate a separation 
if they cannot obtain any other remedy; nay, that, unless the writer is mis- 
informed, they have called a convocation to consider the fit measures in this 
exigence, to meet before their General Assembly, and that it was to meet in 
May? Are these signs of peace and well-doing? 

Does Dr. Reed know, or does he not, that the elder and sounder part of the 
presbyterian body view with the bitterest pain and regret the proceedings of 
the larger part, as to the regular system of fanaticism pursued—the two days’ 
mecting, then the four days’ , then the fen days’, then the protracted (or ever- 
lasting) meeting—one stimulus, in short, after another—the anzious seat, the 
mad folly of many of the Revival preachers, the disgust occasioned by it to 
sound-headed men, the scoffing, the infidelity, the profaneness which flow 
from it? 

Did Dr. Reed never hear of preachers (not one or two, but numbers) who 
at the end of their awakening discourses, cry out, *‘ Let whoever is for 
the | Lord Jesus get up,” and then, “ Let all those who are for the devil get 
up ;” or, “ Let those who have any hope of heaven get up,” and then, “ Let 
those who expect to go to hell get up” ? 

Did Dr. Reed never hear of whole congregations, leaving the form of reli- 

gion which they had long professed, from disgust at their extravagances, and 
joining another denomination at once ? 

Does Dr. Reed know of no places in that part of America where the law, 
formerly required the payment of a tax for religious teachers, which were 


before that time in perfect unify, and are now distracted by many teachers, none 
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of them getting a decent support? Does he (to put an argumentum ad homi- 
nem), a congregationalist, know of no places which were before entirely con- 
gregationalist, with one respectable teacher, at peace with one another, where 
now such scenes as are just described are exhibited? Does Dr. Reed think 
this good or bad? 

If Dr. Reed will kindly answer these questions, he shall hereafter be re- 
quested to solve a few other problems of a like nature. 


Some Facts as to America from Dr. Reed himself. 


Page 86—Various orthodox denominations unite with the Unitarians in 
‘‘acts of prayer and the ministration of the word of life.” Dr. Reed sees 
nothing but difficulty, but “the brethren” say that, as they have the majority, 
and always appoint the preachers, the difficulty is overcome. Dr. Reed says, 
however, ‘that the preacher’s orthodoxy was “ with effort, and fearing to 
offend.” 

Page 89—He attended and spoke for the Baptists and, from their own Re- 
port, stated that “‘out of 4500 churches, there were 2000 not only void of 
educated pastors, but void of pastors !”’ 

Page 139—At Sandusky, a place of 800 inhabitants, there are two places 
of w orship—one for the Presbyterians, and without a minister, one for the 
Episcopal Methodists—neither of them very flourishing. Half the adult po- 
pulation go nowhere. ‘The state of religious and moral feeling was very low. 
For the first time, Dr. R. heard obscene conversation, and more swearing and 
sabbath-breaking than he had witnessed before. 

Pages 148 and following—Dr. R. travels with a colonel, a lawyer and 
magistrate, and a considerable farmer. They were all, he says, the opposite 
of gentlemen. They were civil to him, but accustomed to blasphemous and 
corrupt conversation. The colonel, who was a Methodist, was the best of the 
three, and sought to restrain himself and his companions, but gained little 
credit for his efforts. 

Page 196—Kentucky. The Baptists are the largest sect in this state. But 
‘‘their educated teachers are very few; their uneducated and _ self-constituted 
teachers are surprisingly numerous. In this state, Mr. Campbell came among 
them with his new lights, and now nothing is heard of but Camelism, as it is 
called. The people of this denomination, and especially the teachers, had 
made too much of their peculiarities as Baptists. C. came among them and 
made every thing of them, and has succeeded to an alarming extent. He de- 
nounces everybody, he unsettles everything and settles nothing, and (here is 
great present distraction and scandal.” This is a pleasing picture. Mr. Camp- 
bell is said to have more than 100,000 followers among Dr. Reed’s stable 
Christians ! 


CHARITY SERMON PREACHING. 


Tuere are some things with which we are so familiar that their propriety or 
impropriety never seems to strike us, or to admit of a question. Yet our 
apathy on these very subjects may be one of the most striking illustrations 
of our actual moral and religious condition. To take a single example. What 
is to be said of the everlasting placards announcing that Charity Sermons are 
to “i preached by this or that Prelate or Priest ? 

. Is it not clear, from this, that charity is at so low an ebb, notwithstanding 
all. our vanity, that numberless Institutions of a truly valuable kind cannot be 
sustained from a mere sense of Christian duty, but require the aid of stimulus 


and excitement in the shape of a strange preacher, in the shape, in short, of 


an exhibition ? 
Is it not clear, from this, that churchmen and clergymen unhesitating! 
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lend themselves, in the clearest and most direct way, to the ‘Itching Ear 
system, to the love of novelty in the pulpit, to fostering the overvalue for 
preaching, which thus de generates into a mere theatric exhibition? What 
would the primitive church have said? what would an unsophisticated 
Christian say now, to this puffing and exciting system? 

These things are put as questions, not as assertions. It would bea great 
charity in any one to shew that they admit of an answer; for it is very 
convenient for charities to get money in this way, if it cannot be got in any 
other; and very disagreeable to be obliged to think ill of a practice so 
generally adopted and so hard to avoid. Besides, the extent of the practice 
requires consideration. The writer was assured by the inhabitants of one 
great London parish, that there was a Charity Sermon every six weeks on an 


average. Surely this must be a most fearful interference with the plain 
duties of Christian teaching. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REV. R. M‘GHEE’S SPEECH 


lithe Public Meeting held on Saturday, June 20, at the Great Room at Exeter 
Hall, for the purpose of proving to Protestants of all denominations, by 
authentic documents, the real tenets of the Church of Rome, as now held 
by the Roman Catholics, Bishops, and Priests of Treland. 


Tue first point to which I shall call the attention of the meeting,—and to this 
I beg your most serious attention—is this proposition, that Dens’s Theology 
was twenty-seven years ago adopted by the Roman catholic archbishop and 
bishops of Ireland; and the second point to which I shall call your attention 
is the nature of that theology. Now, let me be clearly understood. I do not 
charge it against the Roman catholic archbishop of Ireland and bishops that the 
work which [ quote is a bad book. Dismiss every feeling of that kind for the 
present from your minds. I only ask you now to consider the fact. I shall 
first shew you that this book was adopted by the catholic archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland assembled in 1808; secondly, that they selected this book 
as a standard work of theology ; thirdly, that they selected it for a particular 
purpose—that is, as the best for teaching theology to the cle rgy, as containing 
the most secure guidance to ecclesiastics who had not access to a public 
library; fourthly, that an order was given to the printer to have 3000 copies 

printed ‘of the work, which comprised seven volumes,—that was on the calcu- 
lation that one copy would be required for each priest in Ireland ; fifthly, that 
the selling price of the whole work was calculated at 5250 guineas. This, be 
it remembered, was in 1808; now, if I can shew that twenty-five years after- 
wards this same work was set up asa book of conference for the province of 
Leinster, by the Roman catholic Archbishop Murray, by Bishop Kinsella, 
Bishop Doyle, and Bishop Keating, and that, in consequence of the scarcity 
of the work, a new edition of 3000 copies of the work, with an eighth volume 
added, was ordered to be printed, by the express approbation of Dr. Murray, 
the Roman catholic Archbishop of Dublin—if, I repeat, I shew this; if I 
also shew that for five years, including from 1831 to 1835, the questions dis- 
cussed in the conferences of the clergy are taken question by question in the 
order in which they occur in Dens’s book, I think I shall have established that 
it was appointed a standard book by the Roman catholic archbishop and 
bishops of Ireland, from 1808 to 1831, and from that to the present period. 
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The first point I take from the “ History of the Catholic Association,” by Mr. 
Wyse. In the appendix tothat work I find a resolution of the Roman catho- 
lic archbishops and bishops of Ireland, assembled on the 25th February, 1810; 
at that meeting a resolution was agreed to, referring to and confirming the re- 
solutions of a former meeting, of the 14th of September, 1808. At that 
meeting, the Roman catholic prelates resolved unanimously, that “ Dens’s 
Complete Body of Theology” was the best book on the subject that could be 
re-published, as containing the most secure guidance for such ecclesiastics as 
may, by reason of the peculiar circumstances of this country, be deprived of 
the opportunity of referring to public libraries, or consulting those who may 
be placed in authority over them. In consequence, an edition of the work 
was ordered to be printed, by the present publisher, of 3000 copies [it was 
here suggested to the speaker that the same individual who printed that work 
was the printer to the college of Maynooth] ; it was added, inasmuch as Dr. 
Murray, Dr. Doyle, Dr. Keating, Dr. Kinsella, have made it the conference 
book for the province of Leinster, the publisher, as well to obviate the diffi- 
culty experienced by them in procuring the work, as also to advance the cause 
of religion and morality in the other parts of the Irish church, is induced to 
reprint a limited number of copies. This was in 1808, and I shall shew that it 
continued a standard work up to 1835, The book from which I make this state- 
ment is the most authoritative Roman catholic work. I now come to another 
part of the statement. The Roman catholic priests are obliged, under what 
they call the penalty of mortal sin, to read what are termed their offices—con- 
tained in their Breviary, and consisting of extracts from the Missal, and also of 
extracts from the Scriptures, 1 know not what. Particular portions which 
should be read on each day, are pointed out in a directory, a copy of one of 
which I now hold in my hand, and it is necessary that each priest should have 
a copy in his hands before the 1st of January in each year. The catholic 
priests, it is well known, hold, four times a-year, what is called a conference, 
in which questions in theology are propounded, and answers given from the 
standard theology of the church. I have here the directories from the year 
1831 to 1835. In that of 1831, I find an entry to this effect—that, “obeying 
the commands of the most illustrious and reverend the archbishop and bishops 
of the diocese, we shall discuss at two of the conferences, “ Dens’s Treatise 
on the Human Actions:” at athird, his ‘‘ Treatise on Sin ;’’ and, ata fourth, his 
“ Treatise on Conscience.”’ It was in consequence of the importance attached 
to this work, and the estimation in which it was held, that a reprint of it was 
made in 1832. In that year there were four conferences, as usual, in which, 
following Dens as an authority, ‘‘ Dens’s Treatises on the Virtues” were dis- 
cussed in the order in which they stand in his work. Inthe years 1833, 1834, 
and 1835, the questions for discussion in the conferences were also selected 
from Dens’s work, and in the order in which they stand. I can state from the 
Directory the particular pages which were marked out for discussion in the 
different years—thus from page 144 to 182 was for discussion in the first con- 
ference in 1831; those of the second conference embraced from page 182 to 
264. ‘These were the consecutive questions in the book, and were discussed 
in their order at the consecutive conferences. I shall proceed, by extracts 
from this work, to prove the following five points :— 

Ist. “That protestants of all denominations are accounted as heretics by 
the church of Rome, and worse than Jews or Pagans.” 

2nd. “That we are all, by baptism, placed under the power of her 
domination.” 

3rd, ‘‘ That so far from granting us toleration, it is her duty to exterminate 
the rites of our religion.” 


4th, “That it is her duty to compel us, by corporal punishments, to submit 
to her faith.” 


5th. ‘That the punishments she decrees are confiscation of property, exile, 
imprisonment, and death,” 
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Lastly, “That the only restraint (on the application of her doctrines) is a 
mere question of expediency when it may suit the convenience of the papal 
power.” 

EXTRACTS, 


PROP. I. 

** What is heresy ? 

“IV. Answer. It is the unbelief of those who profess indeed that Christ has come, but 
who reject his doctrine as to any part as proposed by the church, such are Lutherans, 
Calvinists, &e. 

‘¢ What kind of infidelity is the greatest sin ? 

““V. We answer with St. Thomas, quest. 10, art. 6, by distinguishing. If the infidelity 
is considered objectively, or in reference to the subject matter of it, then Paganism is worse 
than Judaism, and Judaism worse than heresy: because the Pagan errs in more particulars 
than the Jew, and the Jew in more than the heretic. 

‘* But if it is considered subjectively, or in reference to the individuals, or the pertinacity 
of the will and the resistance to the faith, then heresy is the worst, and Judaism generally 
worse than Paganism, because heretics are wont to have a greater knowledge of the truths 
of the faith than Jews, and Jews than Pagans, and so generally heresy is the greater crime.” 
(Dens, Vol. ii., pp. 77, 78.) 

PROP. Il. 

‘* Are all who have been baptized in the church ? 

“We answer, No. And particularly heretics and apostates are evidently not of the church, 
because they do not profess the same faith and doctrine with those who ure in the church, 
which, nevertheless, is expressed in the definition of the church.” 

** Objection. The church judges and punishes heretics, but she does not ‘ judge those that 
are without,’ according to the apostle, Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. y., therefore 
heretics are in the church. 

‘‘We answer by denying the consequent, for although heretics are without the church, 
nevertheless they remain by reason of baptism subject to the church, whence she justly seizes 
them as deserters from the camp of the church, and so they are under the obligation of 
returning, but the apostle is treating of those who have never entered the church, or who 
have not been baptized.”’ (Dens, vol. ii., p. 114.) 

Again, in the chapter of infidels and heretics being ‘‘ subject to the law,’ we meet the 
following passage :— 

‘‘ Heretics, schismatics, apostates, and all similar persons, who have been baptized, are 
bound by the laws of the euch which concern them, nor are they more seleuael from her 
laws than subjects rebelling against their lawful prince are released from the laws of that 
prince. 

“ Objection. Heretics are not in the church, therefore they are not subject to the church. 

** We answer by distinguishing the antecedent. If it means that heretics are not in the 
church, as far as relates to the union of charity and communion of the saints, we grant it; 
but if it means that they are not in the church as to subjection, we deny it, for they are 
made by baptism subject to the church, and they remain personally subject to the church 
wheresoever they may be.” 

The only excuse that can be made for this is, that the church of Rome did not intend it in 
reference to Protestants, because their baptism is not valid. This is answered by the fact 
that she holds the baptism of heretics valid. The Council of Trent, in its seventh session, 
uttered an anathema against any one who denied the validity of heretical baptism ; and in 
Dens’s Theology we read as follows on the subject :— 

“Tt is not required that a minister should explicitly intend to do that which the Roman 
church does, but it is sufficient that he should simply and generally intend to do that which 
Christ instituted, or that which the true church does, whatsoever his opinion of that church 
may be, as the practice of the church declares, which holds the baptism of heretics to be valid. 

“ But what if he should have two conflicting intentions, as for example: The heretic 
baptizes, intending to do that which Christ instituted, or what his own church does, but not 
what the Roman church does ? 

‘‘We answer—Such a man, morally speaking, baptizes in a valid manner.’’—( Dens, 
vol. v., p. 133.) 

PROP. III. 

** Is it lawful to tolerate the rites of unbelievers ? 

‘* This is answered, Ist.—The rites of the Jews, although they sin in exercising them, 
may be tolerated with a certain degree of moderation, because from thence great good accrues 
tothe church, namely, that we have a testimony to our faith from our enemies, since by their 
rites those things which we believe are represented to us as in a figure. 

“It is said, ‘with a certain degree of moderation,’ because if there be any danger that 
the Jews, by their rites, prove a scandal to Christians, the church can and ought to moderate, 
or even to prevent it, as may be expedient. 
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‘* We answer, 2ndly.—The rites of the other unbelievers, namely, of Pagans and heretics, 
are not in themselves to be tolerated, because they are so bad that no truth or utility can from 
thence be derived to the good of the church. 

“ Except, however, that some greater evils might accrue from some other source, or some 
greater good be prevented, 

“Objection 1. The Apostle to the Romans, chap. xiv., verse 5, says, ‘ Let every man 
abound in his own sense,’ (we translate the Greek, ‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.’) Therefore, liberty of religion is to be left to every man. 

“This is answered by denying the consequence—(that is, by denying that liberty of 
religion is to be left to every man) for the Apostle is not treating of the rites of religion, but 
of the observance or non-observance of the difference of days and meats according to the law 
of Moses, either of which might well be done at that time.” 

‘Objection 2. The dilemma of Gamaliel, Acts, chap. v., verse 38, 39. Where he is 
speaking of those things which the Apostles were doing, ‘ Refrain from these men and let 
yt alone, for if this counsel or this work be of man, it will come to nought, but if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it.’ 

“* We answer, Ist.—This is a dilemma, not of the sacred Scripture, but of Gamaliel, who, 
by this apparent argument, wished to rescue the Apostles, whom he favoured, from present 
danger. 

“ We answer, 2ndly., That granting the argument of Gamaliel to be valid, there is this 
difference, that the cause of unbelievers is not doubtful to the judges of the church as that of 
the Apostles was to the Jews ; but it is clear that it is certainly false and condemned, whence 
it is not to be tried or approved, but extirpated, unless there may be some prudential reasons 
which may induce us to tolerate it.”—( Dens, vol. ii. pp. 82, 83.) 

PROP. IV. 

‘* Are unbelievers to be compelled to join themselves to the bosom of the faithful ? 

“1. We answer, first—Unbelievers who have never been baptized cannot be compelled to 
receive the faith in the first place, not by the church, because she has no jurisdiction over the 
unbaptized, according to the Ist of Corinthians, chap. v., verse 12, ‘ What have 1 to do to 
judge them that are without ?’ nor even by secular princes, although their superiors, because 
they have only a political power over them, which merely respects the public peace and 
tranquillity. 

** The same also is proved by the example of Christ, the doctrine and practice of the church, 
and the form prescribed to the apostles in preaching. (Matt. x.) 

‘* This is answered by denying the consequent ; for, according to St. Gregory, the words 
of the parable are to be understood of compulsion, improperly so called, which is used by 
preaching, persuasion, shewing of miracles, &c. 

** But if, with St. Augustine, you understand the words of compulsion, properly so called, 
then they are understood of heretics and schismatics who have at some time made profession 
of faith, and who can, properly speaking, be compelled. 

“11. We answer, 2ndly, to the question, that unbelievers who have been baptized, as 
heretics and apostates generally, and also baptized schismatics can be compelled by corporal 
punishments to return to the Catholic faith and the unity of the church. 

* The reason is, that they by baptism are made subjects of the church, and therefore the 
church has jurisdiction over them, and the power of compelling them, by the appointed means, 
to obedience, and to fulfil the obligations contracted in their baptism. 

** This also obtains, in the case of those who have been baptized in their infancy, or who, 
compelled by fear of any necessity, have received baptism; as the Council of Trent teaches, 
Session 7, Canon 14; and the 4th Council of Toledo, Canon 55. 

* You may object—‘ No one believes against his will, but the will cannot be compelled ; 
therefore no one can be compelled to the faith.’ 

‘* We answer by denying the consequent, for he is not compelled to believe against his will, 
but that from being unwilling, he should be made willing. 

** You will urge again—‘* No one can be compelled to baptism, therefore no one to the 
faith.’ 

* We answer with St. Thomas on this :—‘ As to vow is the part of a willing mind, but to 
pay what is vowed is of necessity ; so, to receive the faith is the part of the will, but to hold 
it, when received, is of necessity ; and therefore heretics can be compelled to hold the faith.’ 

‘* Meantime it is not always expedient that the church should use this right, as will appear 
from what shall be said hereafter.’'"—( Dens, vol. ii., pp. 79—81.) 


PROP, V. 
“ What are the punishments decreed against those infected with that stain ? 
“« Heretics that are known to be such are infamous for this very cause itself, and are 
deprived of Christian burial. 
* Their temporal goods are for this very cause itself confiscated ; but before the execution 


of the act, the sentence declaratory of their crime ought to proceed from the Ecclesiastical 
Judge, because the cognizance of heresy lies in the Ecclesiastical tribunal. 
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‘* Finally, they are also justly afflicted with other corporal punishments, as with exile, 
imprisonment, &c. 

* Are heretics justly punished with death ? 

“St. Thomas answers, 22 quest. 11 art. 3, in corp., Yes; because forgers of money, or 
other disturbers of the State, are justly punished with death ; therefore also heretics, who are 
forgers of the faith, and as experience testifies, grievously disturb the State. 

‘* This is confirmed, because God, in the Old Testament, ordered the false ie yhets to be 
slain ; and in Deut. xvii. 12, it is decreed, that if any one will act proudly and will not obey 
the commands of the priest, let him be put to death. See also the 15th chapter. 

“The same is proved from the condemnation of the 14th Article of John Huss, in the 
Council of Constance.” 

‘The last proposition has been already demonstrated in the extracts given, ‘ That the 
only restraint on the persecutions is a mere question of expediency when it may suit the 
convenience of the Papal power.’ ” 


Now it may, perhaps, occur to some individuals, and it ought, perhaps, 
naturally to occur to us all, that though these principles are to be found in this 
book, and though they are also to be adopted by.the Roman catholic prelates 
and hierarchy of Ireland, that still the prelates did not bring, or would not 
bring, such principles as these under the discussion of the Roman catholic 
priests; but that they would rather avoid them, and take what is good in the 
book, and put out what is bad. But the questions proposed for the private 
conferences of the Roman catholic priests, of the province of Leinster, by the 
archbishop and bishops, and I believe for the priests, of Ireland, in 1832, 
were the questions embracing every single fact that you have heard taken 
from these chapters in Dens. Here are the questions—remember the 
heading of these conferences is this—‘‘ There will be four conferences this 
year, 1832, in the province of Leinster, in which, following Mr. Dens” —Do- 
minum Dens auctorem sequentes— as our authority we shall discuss his treatise 
on the virtues’—De virtutibus tractatum discutiemus—* on the virtues, the 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity.” Anne cogendi infideles 
gremio fidelium sese adjungere—* Are unbelievers to be compelled to join them- 
selves to the bosom of the church?’ You have heard the answer. “ Is 
it lawful to tolerate the rites of heretics, the rites of unbelievers ¢” 
You have heard the answer. ‘‘ What are the punishments decreed against 
those infected with the stain of heresy?’’ You have heard the answer. 
Now there is, perhaps, another objection. Perhaps you will say that 
though these questions really were proposed and discussed in the pri- 
vate conferences by the priests, and though these answers are to be found 
in this book, perhaps they denied the authority of Dens. I am sorry 
to be obliged to state that such an interpretation is impossible ; the proposition 
of the questions themselves, and the very terms in which the question is pro- 
posed, as to the penalties of exile, imprisonment, and death, preclude the pos- 
sibility of it. I call your attention to the principles asserted on the subject of 
punishments decreed by the church of Rome, and stated in the decrees of 
Dens, and in the laws. I am translating from the book :—* Punishment is 
doubly decreed by the laws—by the mode of the sentence already decreed 
sententie late, and by the mode of the sentence to be decreed sententia fe- 
rende.”’ The punishment is said to be, first, of the mode of the sententia lata, 
that is, already decreed, which is already incurred by the fact of transgression 
of the law, or crime committed, without any other further sentence. Such is 
the excommunication annexed to external heresy.”—(Vol. ii. p, 307.) The 
excommunication, or punishment, annexed to heresy here is declared to be 
the punishment of a sentence already decreed, and no further investigation or 
inquiry into the subject is made. It is then asked—“ How do you know 
whether the punishment is of the sentence decreed, or to be decreed?” The 
answer is, “If it is said in the law, ipso facto, or ipso jure, then, in that case, 
the punishment of the sentence is already decreed.’”” When we turn to the 
book, and to that page in which the punishments are stated, we find the very 
words, “ Ipso jure infames—ipso jure confiscata, &c.” ‘ Heretics are infamous, 
and are deprived of Christian burial, and their temporal goods are confiscated.” 
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Now the question proposed in the conference of the priests is, “ What are the 
punishments decreed against those infected with that stain ?—Que pene contra 
ista labe infectos late ?”” ‘The very expression declared in the laws to be the 
expression of the sentence already decreed in the church, without any trial on 
the subject. So that without any trial, or judge, or jury, or any other sen- 
tence necessary to be pronounced, heretics fall under the denunciations you 
have heard decreed against them by the church of Rome. [Hear, and ap- 
plause.| There is another point that puts the question beyond all possible 
doubt. It is asked, “ What ought to be”—let me entreat of you to mark 
this—‘‘ What ought to be the consent of the bishops to the infallible authority 
of the decisions already declared? Is the universal consent of the bishops 
necessary /”’ The answer is, ‘‘ No; but a silent consent is sufficient.” The 
consent is placed in silence, and not in crying out against the decision, after 
the decision is submitted to the knowledge of the bishops; for to be silent, in 
this case, is to consent; ‘‘ For if the error is not resisted,” says Felix, “ it is 
approved, and the truth, not defended, is overwhelmed. The church of God 
neither approves nor keeps silence contrary to faith.”—(Vol. ii. p.129.) Here 
it is declared that if the bishops do not cry out against the decree, they ratify 
it. What have we here? The bishops, not silent, but speaking; not only 
not crying out against the decree, but printing, and publishing, and circu- 
lating, and commanding it, and setting it up as the fe authoritative standard for 
the priests of Ireland. 
[ now pass on to call your attention to the solemnity of those forms by 
which these principles have been abjured. I call your attention to consider 
how confidently they were referred to by the most zealous advocates, and the 
most able supporters, of Roman catholic emancipation, before that Bill passed. 
I call on you to consider with what confidence they referred to the utter abjura- 
tion of these principles, by the whole hierarchy of the church of Rome. 
A gentleman, a friend of mine, went to a meeting of Roman Catho- 
lics, in the county of Lowth, and he said—-but his speech is not reported here 
that the Roman catholic prelates and priests should deny publicly, and re- 
nounce, the ancient councils, before they came to ask for power over protes- 
tants. Mr. Sheil replied to this effect, ““ How much more wise it would be of 
Mr. M‘Clintock, instead of referring us to the council of Lateran, to refer 
his fellow-believers to the progress of events, to the universal diffusion of in- 
telligence, and the material change which the religion both of catholics and 
protestants has undergone. ‘The sphere of human knowledge has advanced, and 
the catholic church has been carried along in the universal progression. Our 
faith is the same, but our system of ecclesiastical government is wholly 
changed. Persecution cannot be considered as an ingredient in a man’s 
creed. It may, indeed, be the result of his principles, but cannot be consi- 
dered as of the essence of his belief. It were wiser for Mr. M‘Clintock to 
look at the declarations of catholic universities, denying the abominable doc- 
trines imputed to us, to the recent protest of the catholic bishops of Ireland, 
and to the oath which every Roman catholic takes, than to the moth-eaten 
volumes with which he has been replenishing his mind.” In Mr. O’Connell’s 
address to dissenters, before passing the Emancipation Bill, we find the fol- 
lowing passages :~—‘‘ We desire to bring into practical operation this great 
principle of individual duty and social right—that every human being should 
worship God according to the sincere dictates of his conscientious belief . 
The catholics of Ireland are devoted with equal warmth, and, if possible, with 
more perseve ring zeal to the cause of religious freedom. ‘The catholic prelates 
eagerly join the catholic laity in the assertion of the principle of liberty of 
conscience .. . Protestant brethren, there are other charges made against 
our tenets which we do not stoop to contradict. Those who know us best 
are well aware how false and unfounded all such charges are. However, we 
subjoin, in the appendix, accurate copies of the oaths taken indiscriminately 
by the catholic laity and catholic clergy of every rank in Ireland.” Mr. 
Sheil refers us to the universities. Well, we turn to the universities ; 
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and what do we see / Of all universities, that which exclaimed the 
most loudly in reply to the questions of Mr. Pitt, was the university 
of Louvain. The university of Louvain answers as follows :——* The fa- 
culty of divinity of Louvain having been requested to give her opinion 
upon the questions above stated, does it with readiness, but struck with 
astonishment that such questions should, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
be proposed to any learned body, by the inhabitants of a kingdom that glories 
in the talents and discernment of its natives. The faculty being assembled 
for the above purpose, it is agreed, with the unanimous consent of all voices, 
to answer the queries absolutely in the negative.” This came from the college 
of Louvain, and what was the fact! Fourteen years before, in the college of 
Louvain, this book was published by the licentiate of that college, Mr. Dens, 
which is adopted and approved as the standard theology among the Roman 
catholics. So much for the universities, Now this gentleman referred to the 
bishops. Let us examine this point. 

Here is the book published by Dr. Doyle, ‘‘ An Essay on the Catholic 
Claims; addressed to Lord Liverpool,” to which is appended, ‘ The Pas- 
toral Address and Declaration of the Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland.” They say as follows :—* At a time when the spirit of 
calm inquiry is abroad, and men seem anxious to resign those prejudices 
through which they viewed the doctrines of others, the archbishops and 
bishops of the Roman catholic church in Ireland avail themselves with plea- 
sure of the dispassionate tone of the public mind, to exhibit a simple and correct 
view of those tenets that are most frequently misrepresented. The prelates 
conceive it a duty which they owe to themselves, as well as to their protes- 
tant fellow-subjects, whose good opinion they value, to endeavour once more 
to remove the false imputations that have been frequently cast upon the faith 
and discipline of that church which is entrusted to their care, that all may be 
enabled to know with accuracy the genuine principles of those men who are 
proscribed by law from any participation in the honours, dignities, and emolu- 
ments of the state.”’ This is the object they have in view, they say, to shew 
‘‘ with accuracy their genuine principles.” Accordingly, their Pastoral Ad- 
dress is divided into fourteen heads; and in the eleventh head we find the 
following passage :—‘‘ The catholics of Ireland not only do not believe, but 
they declare upon oath that they detest as unchristian and impious the belief 
that it is lawful to murder or destroy any person or persons whatsoever, for, 
or under the pretence of their being heretics, and also the principle that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics.’”—(Hear.) And they say this is published 
because the prelates conceive it to be a duty they owe to themselves, as well 
as to their protestant fellow-subjects, whose good opinion they value, to en- 
deavour once more to remove the false impressions that have been frequently 
cast upon the faith and discipline of that church which is entrusted to their 
care, that all may be enabled to know with accuracy the genuine principles of 
those men who are proscribed by law from any participation in the honours, 
dignities, and emoluments of the state. Now, here they endeavour to lead 
protestants to believe these are their real principles, and they publish this 
declaration upon oath, not addressed to protestants, but to Roman catholic 
priests themselves, as being the most solemn manner in which they could 
convey their sentiments, as if it were impossible when they addressed their 
priests and people thus, they could ever instil into therm any other doctrines. 
They address their priests, and declare upon oath that they detest these prin- 
ciples as impious and unchristian, while for eighteen years before, and 
six years after, these very principles were addressed by them to their 
priests, privately circulated among them, and held up as the standard of doc- 
trine and private conference throughout Ireland.—We are referred to the 
bishops, and we go to the bishops. We find them protesting upon oath 
against these principles, and we find them circulating these principles upon 
the perverted authority of the Bible, and on that the true authority of the 
ancient councils of Rome. Now I say, give me the honest persecution of the 
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Assyrian tyrant, that sets up his golden idol in the plain of Dura, in the pro 
vince of Babylon, (cheers,) and gives a proclamation that he will cast any 
man, who refuses to bow down to it, into the midst of a fiery furnace; give 
me the unrelenting fury of a heathen persecutor, who would drag Christians 
from their devotions and cast them into a den of lions; give me the honest 
persecution of the false prophet, who propagates his religion with the scimitar, 
; and brandishes his scimitar in the open face of day; but save me and deliver 
Jae me from the cruel tyranny of those who will take the Bible and kiss it, and 
hold it out to you as a pledge that they detest, as impious and unchristian, the 
idea of putting you to death for your religion, while they secretly distribute 
at the dagger among their dark confederates to whet it for the moment when it 
aa | may be expedient to plunge it in your heart.—I should remark, that this 
Pastoral Address is signed by the name of every archbishop in Ireland, 
signed with their names and seals, signed by the four names of those four 
men who are proved to have set this up as the authoritative standard 
of the priests of Ireland. [ take these two documents in my hand, and 


ie the Roman catholic prelates of Ireland, addressed to the Roman catholic 
| priests of Ireland; here are the principles which have been proved to you 
they have circulated as the authoritative standard of doctrine among those 
priests—now give me leave to ask, to which of these documents are we to 
turn? If these principles are not impious and unchristian, why do they 


ie 


ay swear they are? If they are, as they have sworn, and justly sworn, 
he impious and unchristian, and they detest them, why have they published 
| Ii. two editions of this work, and printed and circulated them ?—If we believe, 
and sure we ought to believe their oath, the truth of their oath infers 
ye their detestation of those principles; if we believe, and we cannot refuse 


the evidence—impossible!—-that they have adopted these principles, the 
adoption of these principles infers the falsehood of this oath. 1 defy the 
power of human talent, of human ingenuity, to reconcile these documents 
together. I say, then, I care not on which horn of the dilemma their con- 
sciences, whatever they are, may be impaled. I leave those consciences to 
God; but man must judge from fact, and what is the fact? I call this 
assembly—I would call all the empire if they could hear—I call heaven 
and earth to witness the truth, that these are their adopted principles ; and 
I call the same power to witness that this is their published authenticated 
oath, and I say, that instead of manifesting that they are the ministers of the 
blessed Redeemer, in whom mercy and truth have met together, and righte- 
ousness and peace have kissed each other, they awfully manifest that they are 
ministers of that dark and awful apostacy in which murder and treachery 
have met together, and popery and perjury have embraced each other.— 
And now the honourable and learned Member for Dublin says, ‘“ Here we 
catholics meet them foot to foot; here we say, assist us to educate the people.” 
Let me ask, assist whom to educate them? Or, assist them to educate them 
in what? Whom are we to assist? Is it these gentlemen ?>—(Holding up the 
two books.) Are these to educate Ireland in the principles of morality! Or, 
in what are we to educate them? Is Ireland to be educated in this, or this ?— 
(Holding up the Bible and Dens’s Theology.) Are we to educate them in the 
words of the living God, or in the awful errors of the system of the church of 
Rome! Or, are we to make a compromise between them both? Are we to 
abandon the authority of the living and eternal God? Are we to accommodate 
the principle which springs from the prince of darkness to the authority of the 
holy God over his creatures?) Are we to abandon what God has thought fit 
to give us? Is the law-giver and the Redeemer of man to be blotted out of 
man’s inspection? Or are we to take out of the Bible whatever may be in- 
consistent with this book, and to sit down and join the board of Irish edu- 
cation. I say, as a minister of the church of Ireland—I say, | trust as a mi- 
nister, however unworthy, of the Lord Jesus Christ—I say, before we be guilty 
of such an apostacy, before we be so destitute of all principle, perish the 
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temporalities of the church of Ireland! I say, annihilation to her parishes ! 
I say, confiscation to all her sees, martyrdom to her ministers, but fidelity to 
her God! 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH IN BELGIUM, 


ABSTRACT OF RETURNS PRINTED FOR THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 














| | Total Executed ted | Capital Convictions.* | 
Periods. for oieaiel 

| various crimes, | Murder. egress as 

| S. 

| 5 Years ending with 1804 | 235 | 150 203 

J 5 eee cece es 1809 | 88 | 82 70 

- ¢ se a ea eee. ee 71 64 49 

S. 96 ak oS ee ee 26 42 29 

weiverrir.: ses 23 | 38 23 

© vee ew eh eee 22 | 34 | 40 

Pirrers 2) = _ None. | 20 | 23 


— ——$ a — a 


From these Returns it appears that the diminution and ultimately the dis- 
continuance of capital punishments was attended with a diminution in the 
number of atrocious offences, and particularly that of murder, a result observed 
in Tuscany and other countries, where the effect of abolishing capital punish- 
ments, or greatly ameliorating the criminal laws, has been tried. 


(From the Society for Diffusing Information on Capital Punishments, 
40, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, London. 


THE IRISH ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S MISSTATEMENT OF FACTS 
RESPECTING THE IRISH CLERGY. 


Portion of a letter to the editor of “ The Times” from the curate of one of the 
de lingue nt parishes enumerated in schedule A of Mr. Sergeant Perrin. 


Sir,—In your paper of the 8th instant, I have read a statement imputed to 
Mr. Sergeant Perrin, in the House of Commons, to the following effect :—‘‘ He 
would state the circumstances of five parishes in that county (Monaghan) ; 
the first of them was the parish of Maghercrush (Magheracloony, I suppose) ; 
in that parish the tithes, amounting to 430/. a year, and forty-two acres of 
glebe land, brought up the income of the rector to 556/. a-year: the incum- 
bent resided at Bath, and never paid a visit to his parishioners—(cheers from 
the opposition)’”’ I believe I never read a more untrue statement, and it is 
surprising that men of rank and education should give utterance to such 
ungracious statements without due inquiry. I have known the incumbent of 
this parish for more than twenty years. He has been eighteen years vicar of 
this parish, and the first ten years he resided constantly with his wife and a 
large young family, and industriously attended to the duties of his parish. 
He built and endowed a school, annexing to it an Irish acre of the glebe, and 
out of his small income expended 50/. of his own on the building. He built 
a handsome new church, and directed and conducted the entire of the work, 
fnd upon this he expended 60/. of his small income. Having by his attention 
to the building injured his health, and being ordered by Dr. Crampton, of 
Dublin, to England for change of air, and being ordered for two years not to 
do any duty, I then became his curate, and have been now so for six years ; 
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* The laws remained the same for the whole time embraced by this table, but in 


consequence of the good effects of their practical amelioration, they are now under- 
going a revision. 
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so far from his residing in Bath, he has not, | believe, been there these last 
seven years, in consequence of illness in his family. He has been obliged to 
obtain licence of absence for the last six or seven years, in space of which 
his wife and daughter vielded to the ravages of a lingering, but dreadful, 
disease (consumption). His other daughters continuing delicate, and having 
no parent but their father, he is obliged to visit a warm climate for their 
health ; yet, although so circumstanced, there is not a year in which he does 
not reside at least six months in his parish, thus affording the presence and 
attention of two clergymen instead of one. His tithe, by recent change, is 
reduced to 332/. a-year. He constantly paid me full salary, and gave me his 
house, handsomely furnished, which, with the use of orchard, garden, &c., is 
certainly worth 100/. a-year more: and altogether | may say that I am far 
better off than the vicar himself. I am certain that his income from the parish 
does not amount to 300/. a-year, which is a poor support for a clergyman 
and seven young children, after devoting his time and talents for twenty-one 
years to his profession. I do not believe he has received so much as 3001. for 
the last three years. 


+ * A % # * Mm * 


W. Hewson, A.M., 


Late Scholar of Trinity College, and Curate of Magheracloony. 


Sir Harcourt Lees also published a letter,* not long ago, to the same effect, 
respecting a parish of which he is himself the incumbent, and which was 
condemned by Sergeant Perrin on equally false evidence. — (Cambridge 
Chronicle.) 


IRISH CHURCH. 


(Extract from Mr. Shaw’s Speech on his presenting Petitions against the 
principle of appropriating church property to secular purposes.) 


‘© Mr. Suaw did not desire to provoke a general discussion of the question on 
the presentation of these petitions, but hoped the house would allow him to 
correct some misstatements on mere questions of fact which had been made 
on the subject to which they related, and he would do so by reading the an- 
swers in the words of those from whom he received them, at the same time 
bearing testimony to the high respectability of those persons; for he (Mr. 
Shaw) never brought forward a fact in the house without being fully assured 
of the respectability of the authority from which it came. (Hear.) The first 
statement to which he would allude was one made by the noble lord the 
Secretary for the Home Department (Lord John Russell), that there were but 
2,000 Protestants in the diocese of Killaloe. He (Mr. Shaw) would read the 
answer to that statement from the letter of the vicar-general of the diocese, 
who, with himself (Mr. Shaw), only imputed to the noble lord that he was 
misinformed. It was in these words :—‘‘ I have made the closest inquiry into 
the actual number, and instead of 2,000, I can state them officially to be 
18,265.” (Hear, hear.) The next was the case of Tullamore, in the King’s 
county, and referred to a statement of the same noble lord. The clergyman 
of the parish writes as follows :—‘ His lordship is reported to have made use 
of as a fact upon which he built his theory of the state of the Irish branch of 
the established church, the parish of Tullamore, which he sets down as by 
composition at 470/. per annum, and containing 120 Protestants. Now the 
sworn return delivered in to the commissioners of inquiry for 1831 rates the 
churchmen at 1,254 (hear, hear); and I regret to say that my income has 
been equally mistaken, though the exaggeration lies on the other side, it being 
little more than one-fourth of the sum set down to me.” The third case was 
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that of a statement made by the hon. member for the county of Cork (Mr. 
O’Connor), and since quoted by the noble lord (Lord J. Russell) in a speech 
at Exeter. He (Mr. Shaw) would read the statement from the report sent 
him :—‘‘ The hon. member (Mr. O’Connor) adverted to the non-residence of 
the Irish Protestant clergy, and declared that the rector of his own parish he 
had never seen. The curate lived out of the parish, the clerk resided at a dis- 
tance of 14 miles from the church, and the sexton sold spirits without a licence 
in the churchyard.” The answer of the Rev. Mr. Hall, the curate, was as 
follows :—** For seven years last past I have been curate of, and constant! 
resident in, the parish, with the exception of four months, during which I left 
a substitute perfectly approved of by the bishop (hear, hear); and until last 
year, Mr. Laird, the senior curate of the parish, was boarded and lodged 
during those years by different members of Mr. O’Connor’s own family. 
(Hear, hear.) With respect to the clerk, he has been nearly six years ap- 
pointed ; has resided in the parish all that time, and performed the duties of 
parish schoolmaster in the most efficient and exemplary manner. (Hear, hear.) 
And the sexton is a pious, honest, and industrious man, who neither during 
the six years that he has been appointed, nor at any period of his life, ever sold 
spirits with or without a licence.” (Cheers.) 


—_——__— 


FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION (IRELAND.) 


Summary. 
POPULATION, 1834. 

Members of the Established Church ove eee ons eee .-» 852,064 
Roman Catholics wa wie wea a oun nae oan .-- 6,427,712 
Presbyterians ... ue ve bare ow ‘sia ‘oe oan .- 642,356 
Other Protestant Dissenters see vk won eet oes eee 21,808 

Tot al eee eee eee 7,943,940 

PROPORTION PER CENTUM TO THE TOTAL POPULATION, 

Members of the Established Church eae ee en ons eee 10736, 
Roman Catholies eee eee eee eee eee eee eer eee BOP 
Presbyterians eee see eee eee eee eee eee eee R585 
Other Protestant Dissenters eve eee ose eee eee oe the 


NUMBER OF PLACES OF WORSHIP. 





Established Chureh—Churches ... jor aan wen ois ese 1,338 
Other places of worship... ees ove ove “en ove eee 196 
Roman Catholic iat Per i — eda wee am esa 2,105 
Presbyterian vee oes ona obi sine ote sat eee 452 
Other Protestant Dissenters soe eee ee vr see 660 403 
Total oie ean ae 4,494 
PARISHES OR DISTRICTS. 

With provision for the cure of souls a one cee ese eee 2348 
Without provision for the cure of souls... oie, Car aeby le ae 57 
Total wei veg oc 2405 

Number of members of the established church in 1834, in parishes or 
districts, without provision for cure of souls soe eve ove 3030 

Vou. VIIL—July, 1835. . 
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NUMBER OF BENEFICES 
Consisting of single parishes 


Being unions of two or more parishes oon ove ooe Jee ve 478 
Total eee eee eee 1385 
NUMBER OF BENEFICES 
Being unions in which the parishes are not contiguous ean ove 87 
In which there is a glebe-house _... eee ose eve see eee 850 
In which there is no glebe-house ... ove eve eee eee ees 585 
NUMBER OF BENEFICES 
In which there is more than one church ... eee eee eee eee 118 
In which there is only one church ov _ ese ove nes 1057 
In which there is no church eve sas ove oes ote ove 210 
In which the incumbent is resident eee — ose one one 889 


In which the incumbent is non-resident, but divine service is performed 
by him or a curate in a place of worship 


In which the incumbent is non-resident, and no divine service is per- 

formed by him or a curate in a place of worship... ove ose 157 

NUMBER OF BENEFICES 
In which the entire population is not more than 100... eee eee os) 
In which the population is more than 100, and not more than 200... 7 
In which the entire population is more than 200, and not more than 500, 36 
In which the entire population is more than 500, and not more than 1000, 94 
In which the entire population is more than 1000, and not more than 3000, 368 
In which the entire population is more than 3000, and not more than 5000, 277 
In which the entire population is more than 5000, and not more than 10,000, 405 
In which the entire population is more than 10,000, and not more than 15,000, 125 
In which the entire population is more than 15,000, and not more than 20,000, 39 
In which the entire population is more than 20,000, and not more than 30,000, 21 
In which the entire population is more than 30,000 ove ove ove 8 
NUMBER OF BENEFICES 

In which there is no member of the established church ... see eee 4] 
In which there is 1, and not more than 20 jinn oo aa jee 99 
In which there are more than 20, and not more than 50 ses ens 124 
In which there are more than 50, and not more than 100 ja na 160 
In which there are more than 100, and not more than 200 ses ove 224 
In which there are more than 200, and not more than 500 — ee 286 
In which there are more than 500, and not more than 1000 eae om 209 
In which there are more than 1000, and not more than 2000... abs 139 
In which there are more than 2000, and not more than 5000... ies 91 


In which there are more than 5000 


It may be necessary to remark here, in explanation of the preceding sum- 
maries, that we have included cathedrals, parish churches, and chapels of 
ease, under the head of “ churches ;” whilst under that of “ other places of 
worship of the established church” we have included those places in which 
divine service is performed by a minister of the established church ; it being 
not an unusual custom to make use of a school-house, or other suitable place 
which may be conveniently situate for that purpose, in those benefices where 
there is either no church, or where the church is situate at an inconvenient 
distance from a part of the parishioners. Private places of worship, and those 
situate in gaols or other establishments which are not open to the public, 
though generally noticed in the reports, have not been counted in the sum- 
mary; but all other places of worship of the established church which are 
open to the public, have been included under one or other of the above-men- 
tioned heads, according to their particular nature. In respect to the resi- 


dence of incumbents, it is observable that we have taken this to mean residence 
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strictly within the limits of the benefice; although the usé of the term in that 
strict sense necessarily excludes, as non-residents, those incumbents who, 
from want of accommodation, or other such cause, reside in an adjoining 
benefice. It sometimes happens, too, that incumbents so residing are more 
conveniently situate for the discharge of their parochial duties than others 
who are, strictly speaking, resident within the benefice. But it became neces- 
sary to fix some certain rule, and if not determined by the lineal boundary of 
the benefice, each case would have involved a question of degree as to whe- 
ther the distance was such as would admit of the incumbent being considered 
as virtually resident or not. 

In the appendix annexed to our reports will be found returns made to us 
by the registrars of the several dioceses in Ireland, which will exhibit the 
state of each diocese in respect to the number of beneficed clergy and curates ; 
the number of benefices with, and the number without, cure of souls; and the 
number of instances in which an incumbent holds more than one benefice. 

We have also appended similar returns, made at our request by the several 
bishops of the Roman catholic church in Ireland, shewing the names and 
number of parish priests, curates, and places of worship in the several dio- 
ceses, according to the divisions adopted in that church. 

We have in conclusion to remark, that we shall reserve any reference to 
the results of our inquiry respecting the schools and state of education now 
existing in Ireland until we present the second part of our report to your 
Majesty. 


LORD RADNOR’S BILL RESPECTING THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


Wuereas the subscription of particular articles of faith in the case of persons 
of tender years, and before they can have so accurately and minutely ex- 
amined the same, and the grounds on which they rest, as to give an entire and 
implicit assent to the doctrines therein laid down, is unreasonable, and may 
tend to evil consequences ; be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That from and after the passing of this act no person shall be required 
by any person or persons in authority in the Universities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or elsewhere, within the King’s dominions, to subscribe or declare his 
assent to the 39 articles of religion agreed upon by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of both provinces and the whole clergy in the convocation holden at 
London in 1652, or the 3 articles contained in the 36th canon, at the time of 
matriculation at either of the said Universities, or of entrance at anv college 
or hall within the same, and until he shall have attained the age of 23 years, 
or, in case he shall take the degree of Master of Arts before he has attained 
the age of 23 years, until he shall have taken the said degree. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing in this act con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to exempt any person from the 
obligation to subscribe such articles, or to make such declarations as by the 
custom and statutes of the said Universities are now required, before any per- 
son can sit and vote in the convocation or senate of the said Universities re- 
spectively, or as may now by law be required in order to qualify such person 
to take any ecclesiastical orders, or to preside or sit as judge in any court, 
Spiritual or ecclesiastical, or to hold any ecclesiastical office or benefice what- 
soever, or as under the special requisition of the founder of any endowment 


are now required to be subscribed or made to enable the members thereof to 
enjoy the benefits of the same. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. | 


A Meertine of this society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 15th of June—his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chair. There were present the Archbishop of York, the Earl of Harrowby, 
the Bishops of Winchester, Lichfield and Coventry, Bangor, Chichester, 
Hereford, and Bristol, S. Bosanquet, Esq., N. Connop, jun., Esq., B. Harri- 
son, Esq., J. S. Salt, Esq., J. Cocks, Esq., J. Watson, Esq., Wm. Davis, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Revs. H. H. Norris, J. Lonsdale, H. J. Rose, Thomas | 
Bowdler, Archdeacon Watson, Dr. D’Oyly, Wm. Cotton, Esq. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the exigency of the case, were voted towards building a gallery and re- 
arranging the seats in the church at Tywardreath, Cornwall; building chapels 
at Rudbon, Denbigh, and at High Beech, Waltham Abbey, Essex ; at Kings- 
wood (parish of Ewell), Surrey, and Coombe Down, Somerset ; enlarging, by 
rebuilding, the chapel at Snainton, Brompton, York, the church at Charmouth, 
Dorset, the church at Dorking, Surrey ; increasing the accommodation in 
the chapel at Austerfield, York, and the church of Witney, Oxford ; enlarging 
the church at Owslebury, Southampton, and the church at Huntley, Glouces- 
ter ; repairing the church at Lavenham, Suffolk ; repewing the church at Tow- 
cester, Northampton; re-arranging the seats in the church at Yaxley, Hunt- 
ingdon; building a gallery in the church at Cheddington, Bucks; repairing 
and building a gallery in the church at Oystermouth, Glamorgan. 
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POPERY. 


Tue number of matters of great importance which press for attention 
just now is such that adequate justice can be done to none. It has been 
thought best to supply a considerable number of valuable documents, 
and to leave them very much to speak for themselves. A word, how- 
ever, must be said on one subject. A long extract from Mr. M‘Ghee’s 
splendid speech at a late meeting has been given, with documents 
proving a most remarkable contradiction between the public and 
solemn declarations of the Roman catholic prelates of Ireland and 
the doctrines taught in a book which they have made the authorized 
work of instruction for their clergy. Attention is claimed for this, 
as adding one most important proof of the unchanged character of 

that religion which would attempt to impose itself on the world | 
as wholly changed in all its offensive features. At the present | 
moment, this is a matter of the greatest importance. For no doubt : 
can be entertained that the papists are making, in all parts of this 

realm, a most vigorous effort to extend their superstition. They must 

be met at once, fully and boldly, as they have often been before. The 

clergy must, in many quarters, make themselves again fully masters of 

even the details of the controversy. This (in itself) is no matter of 

regret. For the popish controversy (unlike those wretched disputes : 
on the Quinquarticular Controversy in its various forms, which never 
yet benefited any man’s intellect or temper, but take him over barren 
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and unprofitable ground,) is, at every step, rich with instruction. It 
compels us to know history, and to know it well—to know human 
nature, and to study the effects of erroneous doctrines on that nature. 
Its range, too, is so large, that a proficient in that controversy is 
at once a good divine. The attention of the readers of this work, and 
communications, are, therefore, solicited. It has struck the Editor that 
giving a few pages in each number to the reprinting old and really 
sound tracts might be acceptable ; and he would be very glad to know 
how such a plan would be received. 


DISSENTERS’ GRIEVANCES. 


Tne declaration of the new Government, that they meant to do 
nothing as to the grievances this year, was noticed last month. But can 
anything be a greater grievance to the church than this proceeding ? 
Years ago, church authorities brought in a Tithe Bill; during all the 
discussions of late, churchmen have professed a perfect willingness to 
have a Marriaye Bill; nay, a Marriage Bill was actually brought in, 
and, on the whole, extremely well received by all sides of the House 
of Commons. Yet these two subjects, (to say nothing of others,) on 
which practical redress of grievances, whether imaginary or real, and 
that redress, not hasty, but well considered, has actually been offered, 
are to be allowed to go on, as subjects for exciting feeling against the 
church by demagogues, both in speaking and writing. No doubt, the 
Ministry derives strength from this course, for, while they keep these 
boons unconferred, they preserve as retainers those who demand them. 
But can it be right to suspect that any government can be swayed by 
such motives? Surely not! What then is the reason why they do 
not carry into effect measures, the machinery of which is ready to 
their hands? As they profess that they really desire the good of the 
church, why do they not give her the benefit of peace on these points 
at least, and rescue her from the clamour to which she is unjustly 
subjected? ‘I'o say that they wish to comprehend a Marriage Bill 
in a larger measure as to Registration is quite idle. The subject is 
one where the grievance complained of is not a grievance as to 
Registration, but professes to be entirely a religious one. Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bill, modified in some particulars, would have relieved the 
dissenters from the hardship of going to a clergyman, by which some 
of them profess to be annoyed, and would have left them free to add 
what religious sanction they pleased, by the force of their own 
discipline. It would have placed them, in short, on that point, very 
nearly in the position of the Scotch establishment, where the minister's 
intervention is not necessary, but the neglect of it is thought a gross 
indecency. This bill, then, would have satisfied the only parties who 
had any claim to be satisfied, and the only parties for whose satisfaction 
it was professedly undertaken—viz., those (if there are any) who 
really feel their consciences burthened by the necessity of going to a 
clergyman. And the registration part of the bill was such, that it could 
not have embarrassed any future proceedings on that subject, as the 
entries of these marriages, in form and place, were to be the same with 
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all the present entries of marriages; and consequently whatever new 
enactments applied to the one, would have applied to the other. This 
excuse, therefore, is obviously not the true one. What is it ? 

As to the active and agitating dissenters, by whom, (and not by the 
conscientious ones,) | in fact, all the cry has been raised, there can be no 
difficulty in saying that they do not wish any relief to be granted, for 
the moment that relief comes, not only do they personally lose their 
consequence, (“ Othello’s occupation being gone,’”’) but their other 
great aim, that of injuring the church, is proportionally made more 
difficult. The existence of grievances is their lever of action. The 
continuance of grievances must consequently be their chief wish; the 
removal of them would be ws most deadly injury to them. This is 
the explanation of their ready acquiescence in the delay of the 
measures for which they e professed to be so anxious. They see 
that the Irish Church Bill is doing their real work, while deferring 
legislation on their grievances gives them an instrument for still 
effecting mischief in the same way which they have found so useful 
for some years. If, then, Government wishes to benefit the church, if 
Sir R. Peel's Bill would have satisfied the parties which alone had any 
claim to be satisfied, why is legislation on this point deferred ? 

Why, again, is not the C omposition of Tithes Bill, pr epared by the 
chureh years ago, carried? Kven if anything more is to be dene, 
there could be no possible objection to this as an interim measure ? 
What possible objection can there be to satisfying all whom a volun- 
tary and equitable arrangement would satisfy ? 


THE SABBATH IN GREAT CITIES. 
Tue Sabbath question has been treated in the House of Commons 
several times lately, by several members, with that spirit which makes 
every decent and. religious man shudder or sigh whenever the name 
of re ‘ligion i is mentioned there, It does not appear that anything can 
be done, and this for many reasons. First, because the truth is not 
known nor cared for; sec ondly, because great cities are an evil in 
themselves, which lead to nactent and religious evils, incurable while 
they last ; thirdly, because the open neglect or defiance of religion by 
the rich, makes it undoubtedly impossible for the law to compel the 
poor, even for their own good, to do what the rich will not do, The 
writer is not arguing for a "puritanic al observance of the Sabbath, for, 
on the contrary, he would think it wrong in principle, as well as in 
practice. But never let it be forgotten by those who believe that from 
the beginning the Sabbath was ordained, not for the Jews only, but 
for all men, for their sou/s as well as their bodies, that a large part of 


the arguments in the House of Commons are directed against all use of 
the Sabbath as a means of spiritual edification. Let us look at one of 


the most common of them. “I will never,” says an honourable 
member, “consent that a poor man, who has been hard at work in a 
factory in a great city all the week, shall be deprived of his Sunday's 
jaunt. It is a necessary source of health and recreation. Coaches, 
horses, steam-boats, &e., must be encouraged, rather than checked, 
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in order to enable artisans to get out of London, and breathe pure air 
for a few hours.”’ And does this philanthropist believe that they 
who do not join in his common-place and stale song, envy pure air, 
and all the quiet, wholesome, elevating, purifying joys of pure nature 
to the weary mechanic and the worn-out labourer? No! but they 
know or care for the truth and the facts of the case, and he does not. 
Will any man say deliberately that that nation is in a right condition, 
where, in the slavery to Mammon, hundreds and thousands of im- 
mortal beings are so pent up in noxious air, and in exhausting occu- 
pations, for six days, that they want the seventh to recruit the wear 

body, to escape into purer and more life-giving air? Will he say 
that God made the Sabbath for the body only, and not for the soul ; 
that it is folly, and bigotry, and priestcraft, to say that quiet thought 
and freedom from the low, and debasing, and distracting occupations 
of this working-day world, and meditation and prayer are not as 
necessary for the recovery, and health, and well-being of the soul, as 
fresh air and amusement for the body? But will the philanthropist 
go farther? Will he tell us that the embarkation of near 30,000 per- 
sons near London Bridge, in the midst of a swarm of pickpockets, 
(with eight or ten joining every steam-boat,) and under a burning 
sun, to go in that heat, and crowd, and turmoil to Gravesend, to fill 
the miserable, hot, close, foul alleys of that wretched place, and to be 
a nuisance to the very publicans who live by strangers, can do even 
the body good? And will he venture to say, not as a religious, but as a 
philosophical man, anxious for the “march of mind,” that this is 
a good way of spending the only season of entire relief from mechani- 
cal labour? Will he say that this time is not worse than lost, that it 
is not criminally wasted, as far as the higher part of man and his 
higher interests are concerned ? Will the person who, whatever may 
be his practice, professes at least that religion is good for the people, say 
that the regular consecration of the Sunday to amusement of this 
kind is good, or wholesome, or even defensible? Can he not see that 
even if this point were proved, viz. this regular devotion of the 
seventh day to repairing the ravages made by confinement, bad air, 
and hard work on the other six was absolutely necessary, the clear and 
only right inference would be, that the social system which inflicted 
or permitted these ravages was an utterly bad one, not that its evils 
are to be cured by the infliction or permission of others? Does 
he never reflect that, if these things do certainly arise from overgrown 
cities, this is only one of a thousand proofs that such cities must be an 
abomination to God, and the bitterest curse to man? Does it never 
enter into his mind to inquire whether there are no moral faults and 
evils at the very foundation of our social condition—whether some of 
those things which we quietly assume as the natural and necessary 
condition of society, are not in themselves monstrous evils, arising from 
our total neglect of the most solemn considerations? Whatever 
he believes, however, as to the entire dedication of man to money, 
what does the professing Christian say? Does he, who believes that 
God prohibits the worship of Mammon, and that, in the natural order of 
things, violations of God’s commands lead to misery, doubt that the 
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most frightful misery must and does result from the devotion of man 
to Mammon? Does he doubt that great cities, which are one of its 
results, are the source of some of the worst evils which afflict the race 
of man? Is it his doctrine that there is a cure for all the eyils which 
human folly or wickedness causes? Is it his doctrine that the right 
way of remedying the evils brought on necessarily by the neglect of 
one of God’s commandments is by neglecting another? No! he will 
answer, but he means to wniée an attention to religion with an attention 
to the recreation of the body. Men may attend public worship, and then 
amuse themselves, Putting aside all attention to any thing but his facts, 
it is impossible not to suspect the man who says this of gross ignorance 
of facts or grosser hypocrisy. Does he really not know that the mass 
of those who undertake Sunday expeditions set out for the whole day, 
and not part of it? Let him look at the long line of advertisements of 
steam-boats in the daily papers. He will find that nine out of ten 
sail on Sundays, and at nine o’clock. Does he really believe that 
they who object to things as they are would object to any reasonable 
recreation and refreshment for the body which could be united with the 
higher purposes for which the Sabbath was ordained ? Does he really 
inean to tax every one as a fanatic who thinks that Christian worship 
in public, and thought in private, are two main purposes of the 
Sabbath, though not the sole ones ? 





LORD RADNOR’S BILL RESPECTING THE UNIVERSITIES, 


(From a Friend.) 


Iv has been asserted that, on the occasion of the late decision in the 
University of Oxford, on the question of substituting a declaration for 
subscription, a majority of resident members of convocation were in 
favour of the proposed change. How little ground there is for such an 
assertion may appear from the following considerations :—The minority 
consisted of 57, Krom that number it is not probable that any 
residents, really favourable to the change, were excluded ; whilst it is 
certain that several persons included in it came from a distance. 
Now of the whole number of 57 it may, I apprehend, be, with truth, 
remarked that it falls short of a third of the members of convocation, 
residert either in Oxford or so near to Oxford as to be within reach 
of all meetings of convocation that excite any degree of interest, 

But the assertion, thus appearing to be groundless, would, even 
if true, be of little value, unless it could be shewn that the question 
referred to is one of such questions as usually are, and properly ought 
to be, left to be decided by the resident members of convocation, . It 
is altogether impossible so to regard this particular question. It is 
true that there are various matters of order and of discipline, various 
details of internal government and arrangement, which it is customary, 
because both wise and safe, to leave in the hands of those who 
ate constantly on the spot, and engaged in academical business, But 
the question, in this instance, concerned the relation of the university 
to the church; it could not, therefore, fail to draw the attention 
of members of convocation, wherever they might be settled ; they, felt 
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that they had a right to exercise and a duty to perform; nor was it 
possible, by any arguments, to satisfy them that they would be 
justified in abstaining from interference on the occasion. Noor is it to 
be supposed that the attendance of 459 members of convocation 
(the number of the majority) was owing to extraordinary efforts of 
zeal and to urgent entreaties on the part of the opponents of the 
declaration in Oxford. The truth is, that the exertions made did not 
go beyond the circulation of intelligence as to the nature of the change 
contemplated, and as to the time fixed for the meeting of convocation 
on the subject. This intelligence was communicated in a printed 
letter,* couched in the simplest and the calmest terms; and each 
individual addressed was left entirely at liberty to judge for himself as 
to the necessity or propriety of attending to vote. 

If I were called to state briefly the reasons which influenced 
the majority, I should be disposed to sum them up as follows :— 

Subscription to the thirty-nine articles is a test of membership of the 
church of England, which we believe to be both reasonable and con- 
venient. We hold it to be reasonable, because we are of opinion that 
it neither does nor can imply more than assent so far as understanding 
and knowledge extend. ‘The very nature of the case serves, in our 
judgment, to render this point sufficiently clear. But this is not all. 
The university herself plainly shews that such and such is only her 
meaning, by distinguishing, most formally and by striking features, 
subscription at matriculation from that more solemn act of subscription 
which is required before the taking of a degree. In the latter case, 
the person is compelled to read, or hear read, the articles within three 
days before his subscription; and, at the time of subscription, to 
declare (in the language of the 3rd Article of the 36th Canon), that 
“he allows the Book of Articles of Religion, and that he acknowledges 
all and every the articles therein contained, being in number 39 
besides the ratification, to be agreeable to the word of God.” 

But we also hold subscription to be a convenient test of membership 
ofthe church. It is determinate enough not to admit of dishonest 


* «JT, A. B., declare that I do, so far as my knowledge extends, assent to the 
doctrines of the United Church of England and Ireland, as set forth in her thirty-nine 
articles ; that I will conform to her liturgy and discipline; and that I am ready and 


willing to be instructed in her articles of religion, as required by the statutes of this 
university.” 


“ Sir,—I beg to inform you that the convocation, in which it is to be proposed to 
substitute subscription to the above declaration for subscription to the thirty-nine 
psa at matriculation, is fixed for Wednesday, the 20th of this month, at two 
o'clock. 

“It is not attempted to be concealed, that it will depend upon the greatness of our 
majority whether the university shall again be harassed with this question : and it is 
obvious that the force of our decision, as expressing the judgment of the university 
on this very grave question, will be lost if the numbers approach to equality. 

‘We have, however, no means of ascertaining the strength of the advocates for 
change among the non-residents; and, therefore, having made this statement, we 
must leave it to yourself to decide whether you do not think the occasion worthy the 
inconvenience of a journey.” 

“* May 5, 1835.” 


Vou. VIIL.—July, 1835. 0 
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eyasion ;, whilst, at the same time, it takes for granted, in: the young 
persons who come to be matriculated, the existence of that tractable 
and docile temper which will best qualify them to receive and profit 
by a course of instruction in the doctrines and duties of the Christian 
religion as they are laid down and taught in the articles. We ask, 
then, why we should abandon or alter what, after it has been 
practised for 250 years, we still deem and reckon to be both reasonable 
and convenient ? Let our opponents, instead of contenting themselves 
with an assertion in the Preamble of an Act of Parliament, (see 
Lord Radnor’s Bill,) prove, by sound and solid arguments, that 
subscription is unreasonable, and likely to lead to evil consequences. 

Hitherto the dispute is with those who profess a desire to substitute 
for subscription a form of declaration that shall be, bond fide, equiva- 
lent, and shall as effectually exclude dissenters, To many who pro- 
fess this desire we give full credit for sincerity. But we observe that 
they are joined by the advocates of farther and more material 
changes — by such as wish the removal of all tests on first admission, 
and the opening of the university to dissenters. We are persuaded 
that concession, in this instance, would, in real truth, be made to the 
latter class of persons, who would be encouraged to proceed in the 
farther demands, which they openly declare themselves to be already 
prepared to urge; and we foresee that, in the attempt to disarm and 
to conciliate certain adversaries, we should only be laying ourselves 
open to the attacks of our bitter and inveterate foes. ‘Thus awakened 
to suspicion and jealousy, we resist the proposal of change. What in 
itself we believe to be both reasonable and convenient, we guard more 
vigilantly and maintain more firmly, because we find that we are called 
to part with it by those from whom we widely differ in view, and 
whom we cannot but distrust. 

In the event of the passing of Lord Radnor’s Bill, or of any Bill 
like it, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford will be placed 
in an awkward situation. He is sworn to observe and to carry into 
effect the statutes of the university; and, by those statutes, he is bound 
to require of candidates for admission a subscription to the thirty-nine 
articles. Will he not then be involved in a necessity either of violat- 
ing the law of the land, or of neglecting the obligation of his oath of 
office, and thus incurring the guilt of perjury? Which of these alter- 
natives an honourable and conscientious man will choose, there can 
be no difficulty in conjecturing; and it is to be feared that his choice 
may lead to evil consequences, more serious in character and in 
amount than any which Lord Radnor’s Bill anticipates from a perse- 
verance in the practice of subscription. 


EDUCATION. 
Resolutions respecting Education presented to the House of Lords by Lord Brougham. 


1. That although the number of schools where some of the elementary 
branches of education are taught has greatly increased within the last twenty 
years, yet that there still exists a deficiency of such schools, especially in the 
metropolis and other great towns; and that the means of elementary. Instruc- 
tion are peculiarly deficient in the counties of Middlesex and Lancaster. 
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2, That the kind of education given at the greater number of the schools 
now established for the poorer classes of the people is of a kind by no means 
sufficient for their instruction, being for the most part confined to reading, 
writing, and a little arithmetic; whereas, at no greater expense, and in the 
same time, the children might easily be instructed in the elements of the more. 
usefal branches of knowledge, and thereby trained to sober, industrious, pruy 
dent, and virtuous habits. 3 

3. That the number of infant schools is still exceedingly deficient, and espe- 
cially in those great towns where they are most wanted for improving the 
morals of the people, and preventing the commission of crimes. ; 

4. That while it is expedient to do nothing which may relax the efforts of 
private beneficence in forming and supporting schools, or which may dis- 
courage the poorer classes of the people from contributing to the cost of 
educating their children, it is incumbent upon Parliament to aid in providing 
the effectual means of instruction where these cannot otherwise be obtained 
for the people. 

5. That it is incumbent upon Parliament to encourage in like manner the 
establishment of infant schools, especially in the larger towns. 

6. That for the purpose of improving the kind of education given at schools 
for the people at large, it is expedient to establish in several parts of the 
country seminaries where good schoolmasters may be trained, and taught the 
duties of their profession. 

7. That there are at present existing, in different parts of the United King- 
dom, funds, as well real as personal, to a large amount, given or bequeathed 
to charitable uses connected with education, but which, partly from want of 
objects in the particular places to which such gifts are confined, partly from 
want of proper powers in the trustees, partly from other defects in the foun- 
dations, and partly from a change in the habits of the people, have become, 
in many instances, unavailing to the purposes for which they were originally 
intended, and are now productive of very inadequate benefit to the country ; 
while, from want of publicity, abuses frequently creep into the management 
of them, only to be remedied by tedious and expensive litigation. 

8. That in order to superintend the due and just application of the funds 
from time to time voted by Parliament for the promotion of education, to 
establish proper seminaries for training teachers, to encourage the trustees of 
charities connected with education in using beneficially the powers now pos- 
sessed by them, to watch over the abuses of trusts committed by such trustees, 
and to control the exercise of such new powers as Parliament may grant them, 
it is expedient that a board of commissioners be appointed, with powers and 
duties to be regulated by Act of Parliament. 

9. That it is further expedient to give such board a pewer of filling up the 
numbers of trustees when these have fallen below the quorum in any will or 
deed of foundation, subject to the approval of the special visitor where there 
is one; and to authorize, subject to the like approval, the sale, mortgage, or 
exchange of any property given to charitable uses connected with education, 
for the promotion of the objects of the foundation, as far as these may be 
deemed beneficial to the community. 

10. That it is further expedient to give such Board a power, subject as 
aforesaid, of directing the trustees of any grammar school, where the funds 
are sufficient, to apply such part thereof as may not be wanted for teaching 
grammar in providing the means of common and improved education for the 
people at large. 

11. That it is further expedient to give such Board a power, subject as 
aforesaid, with consent of the trustees, and subject to appeal in Parliament, to 
apply a portion of the funds entrusted to them in such manner as to produce 
a more general benefit, and at a cheaper rate, in the education of the people at 
large, where the particular employment of the funds directed by the founder 
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has become difficult from want of objects, or prejudicial from the pe a ve 


pointed out being no longer beneficial to the community. 


12. That it is further expedient to give such Board the power, in tanjinies 
tion with the trustees,. of imposing conditions upon the masters of endowed 
schools in respect of taking boarders, and otherwise conducting themselves ; 
anil of removing them, with consent of the trustees, in case of breach of suck 
conditions. 

13. That it is further expedient to give such Board the power of calling 
from time to time for accounts of the management of endowed ‘schools, both 
from the trustees and from the teachers. 

14. That it is expedient to require all trustees of charities connected with 
education to deliver yearly to his Majesty’s principal secretary of state an 
account of all sums of money received and expended by them in the execution 
of their trust. 


The tremendous character of these resolutions as respects the dispo- 
sition of property, given or bequeathed for charitable uses, can hardly 
be overlooked. They give to Parliamentary Commissioners the un- 
restrained power, in fact, of selling, mortgaging, and exchanging the 
property, and altering the condition of every endowed school in the 
kingdom which has not a special visitor. How many have? How 
will this affect endowments where religion has had its share of regard ? 
Why, thus! If the commissioners belong to that party who are for 
the neutral schemes, (which have answered so admirably in America !) 
they have only (by Resolution 10) to direct the trustees that any part 
they please of the funds “ is not wanted for teaching grammar, and is 
to go to provide the means of common and improved education to the 
people at large.” There ts no appeal whatever on this point ; and thus, 
by one stroke of their pen, they may sweep away some of the best 
schools in the kingdom for party or theoretical objects, And as to the 
object of the foundation, that, by the very words of Resolution 9, is to 
be considered only as far as the commissioners shall deem it beneficial to 
the community, i. e., according to their theory, their party object, or 
their caprice!* 

Looked at in another way, these resolutions are still more serious, 
Resolution 2 lays down instruction in the elements of useful knowledge 
(distinguished from reading, writing, and arithmetic, and therefore 
meaning the elements of science,) as the one means to be recognised, 
looked to, and adopted dy a nation to make its youth virtuous. What 
is itthat makes men so desperately afraid of the word Religion ? what 
is it that makes them shrink and start away from it, and try, by par- 
liamentary enactments, to make it be believed that religion cannot be 
wanted to teach virtue ? Do they think that these acts can alter human 
nature, or that, at the order of Lord Brougham and Vaux, vice ‘will 
retreat before the words of a treatise on mechanics? Where is his 
experience? ‘To what does he refer us to prove that which we allege 
that ‘all experience contradicts? Will he appeal to America? to 
France? We say that a// observation proves that no mere moral, 





* Resolution 11 probably contemplates a different case from Resolution 10, and 
the etiormous power given in its close looks as if no trifling use was to be made of it. 
But why was not Resolution 10 sufficient ? 
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prudential, or, worldly restraints or habits can be relied on even to 
make men moral. If he so boldly alleges that they can, the proof lies 
with him. But we tell him distinctly, that the proof is ready that 
even in America, it is acknowledged by greater liberals than himself, 
that the experiment has been tried and has failed. 

The subject of education is becoming every day the most pressing 
and important of all. They who will consider the above resolutions, 
and compare them with the two volumes of Reports (published by order 
of the House of Commons), containing the answers sent by the, oyer- 
seers to the questions circulated by Lord Althorp, will see at once that 
no small schemes are in agitation. Neither time nor space can be 
given this month, but all eyes should be turned to the matter. One 
observation, however, it is necessary to make now. 

In the Reports in question it will be seen, that while a separate head 
is given to the dissenting schools in the summary at the end of each 
county, no such separate head is given for the National schools, but 
all the daily and infant schools are lumped together. A remark is 
added in each case, that none of the schools are exclusively for the 
members of the church of England. Now, this is extremely improper, 
The inference from this summary is, that the church has done nothing 
—that while the dissenters have established many schools for their 
own use, all the others are a joint-stock concern, in which the church 
and dissenters combine. If this was suspicious by itself, still more so 
is another fact, that in the first volume, even in the details, a national 
school is rarely mentioned, while, in the second volume, mention of 
them is much more frequent, as if the parties interested in the report 
had received a hint that it would really not do to sink all mention of 
the national schools. But although mentioned in the detat/s, they are 
still not noticed (as has been observed) in the summary, which is the 
quarter to which reference will be made. 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRATIC TYRANNY, 


We have daily proofs that, of all tyrannies, the tyranny of the democratic spirit 
is the most odious, revolting, and debasing. Religion, morals, feelings, hopes, 
all that distinguishes man from the brute, must be trampled into the dust before 
it. Look at two pictures of it as set forth by Mr. Hume and Lord Brougham 
within these few days. Mr. Hume is about to bring in a bill enacting that all 
persons taking office of any kind under any public body or corporation (joiné or 
sole, so that the bill will reach far enough) shall not only take it subject to such 
alterations of income as Parliament may devise, but subject to this condition 
also, that if the salary or income is considered as liberal and sufficient, Parlia- 
ment. may impose upon the holder any duties whatever which 1T SHALL 
JUDGE not incompatible with the proper duties of his office. It would have 
-been too daring to say in words at once that the holder of any office, however 
paid, should be liable to fulfil any fresh duties. But this is the strict: and literal 
meaning of the Act. For it is left, in fact, for Parliament to determine what 
salaries are sufficient, and what duties are compatible, which is only saying 
indirectly what even Mr. Hume dares not say in direct words. After all that 
some parliaments have voted, no one need hope that, when party commands, 
any duties whatever will be allowed to be incompatible with any,others. It 
is quite elear that this bill would put it into the power of any party to drive an 
individual obnoxious to them out of his office, by assigning him.duties which 
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Di fonacience or his abilities would not allow him to perform ;) whiechowas 
loubtless one of Mr. Hume’s aims. But this would be too exclusivély a 
aca matter to be noticed here. Put this wholly aside, and suppose party, 
out of the question. What man who has any sense of what is due to God, to’ 
his country, to his friends, or to his own soul, would undertake to serve 'the 
state under a condition of things in which any demagogue, by raising a cry at 
the moment, may impose upon him duties from the very thought of which 
every right and good feeling would revolt? Can any slavery be at all like. 
this slavery? Is it not worse than an Egyptian bondage, that when a man 
has discharged his proper duties honourably and faithfully, not only the rest of 
his time shall not be his own, but his very thoughts shall not be his own, it 
shall not be free to him to chuse what shall be his studies, his mode of 
improving his heart and mind, and of discharging his social duties, but he may 
be called on at once to apply himself to subjects for which he has perhaps a 
positive dislike and abhorrence? What Christian man will surrender the most 
precious of his birth-rights, the right of having time and thought at his com- 
mand for the prosecution of his eternal interests, and for pursuits which do not 
interfere with them ? Is it to be supposed that any high-minded men will serve 
a state where judges may be called on to be gaolers, clergy (if there were to be 
clergy in Mr. Hume's Utopia of slavery), to be tax-gatherers, (as is actually the 
case in Denmark,) military and naval officers to be accountants, and clerks in 
public offices to serve in the army or navy? No! nor does Mr. Hume expect or 
wish it. His answer will be, that he will find plenty of persons ready to serve 
the state on the conditions which he proposes. And doubtless he will, what- 
ever conditions he proposes, while money is to be got, and there is a denizen 
of St. Giles’s left. We cannot go so low, or degrade office so low, that, while 
it is paid, there shall not be found men low enough to hold it. And this is the 
notion and feeling of persons like Mr. Hume in this and every other Act. 
Gain or loss, it is needless to say, are the only two levers by which they have 
any notion of acting on mankind, and to expect anything higher from them 
would be to seek for fragrance from the dust and the mire. That such men 
can have gained any attention—that appeals which rest wholly for their force 
on the basest and most sordid passions of our nature should have been so 
greedily answered, is a melancholy proof of the deep degradation of our nature, 
a lesson as to the constant danger to which society is exposed, and the almost 
impossibility of really raising its condition generally. But this is little. That 
relying on this baseness of mankind for their foundation, people like Mr. Hume 
should go on to gain one of two objects, either the driving from public life (as 
is fast becoming the case in America) all the most estimable, moral, religious, 
and high-minded men in the country, by placing on their necks a yoke of 
slavery which they cannot and will not bear, and thus preparing society for 
the utter destruction of all that is best in it, or that these politicians should 
give their democracy the power of enslaving the best men, both body and soul, 
is too fearful a prospect to be endured with patience. It is very true that 
Mr. Hume will not carry this bill now; but the introduction of it is no small 
matter. I? shews the spirit of democracy ; it accustoms ‘‘ the democracy ” to 
expect such power, and the public mind to bear the mention of it; and, unless 
men rouse themselves, and shake off the yoke promptly, this and twenty other 
such engines of moral torture, in the shape of Acts of Parliament, will be 
carried in ten, perhaps in five years. But has any one any doubts as to the lengths 
to which Mr. Hume’s bill is to go practically? Lord Brougham’s Edacation 
Resolutions will sufficiently answer such doubts. His twelfth resolution gives 
his commission power to decide, not only whether masters of grammar 
schools shall take boarders into their houses, but to direct their conduct inother 
respects. Here the idea is embodied; the sketch filled up. Here we have _, 
“the democracy” in operation. Despotic power, indefinite in extent and 

untimited in degree! Nothing else will satisfy it. All who fall within its 
grasp must prostrate themselves in the dust, must give up body and soul to its 
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tyranny.’ It must have a right to prescribe to every public servant how 
he shall walk, write, eat, and sleep. It shall tell him what are tobe his’ 
duties, what his conduct, what is to be his income from his own exertions, and 
to’ alter the one and the other as it will. But, although this may triumph. 
in ‘England, like all other tyranny, its reign will be short. cata ak 
tyranny has never yet known any moderation. It has been so sava 

cruel, as well as so monstrous and foolish, that the hearts of men could Epis 
endure it even as long as they have endured other tyrannies, and it has dis, 
appeared amidst the execrations of mankind, but too often at the bidding of 
another despotism less odious, because not so capricious. The features which 
it already displays here give a certain promise that its nature and its full will 
be the same in England as elsewhere. And this is the prospect for which we 
are about to give up real and rational liberty, with all the power which it has 
afforded, and would afford, of promoting calm religion, good morals, and quiet 
and domestic habits of life. Alas! alas! 
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% ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of Carlisle, St. George’s, Hanover-square, London ......... June 7. 
Bishop of Salisbury, Chapel of his Palace  .......ce-sesceseeeeeeeeeenees June 7. 
Bishop of Gloucester, St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster......... June 14. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden ........sccccceesesseneeeececeseeseceeens accuse - June 4, 
Bishop of Oxford, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford......... ovccces -» June |4, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral  .......ssecceeseeeereneees . June 14. 
Bishop of London, St. Paul’s Cathedral .........+ eccereccccescese soosee June 14, 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
4 Alington, Rich. Pye... 3.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
id Almond, R. Joseph... 3.4. Catharine Hall Camb. London Abp. of York 
be Atkinson, Miles......... B.A. Lincoln Oxford Oxford 
Awdry, C. R. Edridge, s.a. St. John’s Camb. Bath and Wells 
Barlow, William ...... B.A. Jesus Camb. Carlisle * Norwich 
Bailey, J. Hopkins .... m.a. Trinity Camb. London 
Berston, Roger ......... M.A. Emmanuel Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Bennett, T. Wilson .... 8.a. Corpus Christi Camb. London Abp. of Canter. 
Bingham, C. W. ...... BA. New Oxford Oxford 
Biscoe, Frederick ...... M.A. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Blackley, William ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle —— Norwich 
Boys, ge torre peqegcee B.A. Merton Oxford London 
Browne, Henry..,...... BA. Trinity Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
Butler, Thomas ......... B.A. Magdalen Oxford Oxford 
Carter, Eccles. J. ...... B.A. Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells a, 
Carver, J. Wolsey ...... B.A. Gonville& CaiusCamb. London —— 
Cockey, Ndward | ...... M.A. Wadham Oxford Oxford ) HONS 
Coxe, H. Octavius...... R.A. Worcester Oxford London it D9ITTH 
Coxwell, Wi. Rogers... n.a. Exeter Oxford Gloucester Mi dointw of 
Dicken, C. Rowland... m.a. Corpus Christie Camb, Londom))) |) enottuloess! 
Dix, Joshua ..ccccccuse BAe All Souls Oxford London-—— Abp, of Conterd 
Dyna Bradley ..... » MeA. Wadham Oxford Oxford isde eloodo 
: Eekel, Alfred , eal ( Literate) for the Colonies London , Hi .2\oaq9" 
E F araday, D, Cannon,., 8.a. Queen's Oxford Oxford nah edt” 
§ SS at — tre 
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Name. Degree. 
Faweett, 8. Glas ...... Boa. 
Fawkes, F. Francis ...  .a. 
Foster, William ........ BA. 
Franks, G. Henry......  M.a. 
Garfit, Edward .........  B-A. 
Gilbert, P. Parker......  b.a. 
Girardot, W. Lewis... B-a. 
Grey, Hon. John ...... Moa. 
Haughton, H. Philip, — z.a. 
Hayes, Charles .......0. Beas 
Herring, N. Rogers... B.A. 
Bate Hi ick idcsccicecse §=B Ae 
Hogg, J. Roughton ... Ba. 
Hubbard, Thomas...... B.A. 
Hurlock, W. Milton... n.a. 


Jackson, John.......... jc “Dias 
Jenner, Stephen......... B.A. 
Lee, W. Mallard ..... o Bilis 


Loring, Heury Nele...  B.a. 
Love, William B. A....  s.c.1. 
Marshall, Francis ...... B.A. 
Micklethwait, J. N.... Baa. 
Mills, John, jun......... M.A- 
Mills, Simon Richard, © s.c.1. 


College. University. 
Magdalene Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
Magdalene Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
St. John's Camb. 
Magdalene Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Miuhlhauser, John George (Literate) for the Colonies 


Murray, William ...... B.A. 
Newmarch, C. Francis, M.a. 
Niblett, EL. He. cccoctece © Beds 
Nottidge, Septimus ...  B.a. 
Owen, J. Richard....... Ba. 
Overton, John ......6. BA. 
Panter, F. Downes ... B.A. 
Partridge, C. Francis, 3a. 
Paget, Edward James, M.a. 
Pemberton, Sholto F.,  B.a. 
Portman, F. B. .cccoe oe | BeAc 
Potehett, Brownlow... B.A, 
Preston, Henry E....... B.A. 
Proctor, George.....e0. MA. 
Protheroe, Thomas ... B.A. 
Radclyffe, Charles E... 

Reeve, E. Newman... B.A. 
Robertson, John C. .... M.A> 
Rous, Hon. T. M. ... B.A 
Sandys, G. William ... B.A. 


Brasennose Oxford 
Oriel Oxford 
Christ’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb, 
Pembroke Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
Downing Camb. 
New Oxford 
Magdalene Camb, 
Pembroke Camb. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Alban Hall Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Jesus Camb. 
Jesus Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 


Christ Church Oxford 
Sidney Sussex Camb. 


All Souls Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Christ’s Camb, 
Brasennose Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
University Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 


Schlenker, Christian F. ( Literate) for the Colonies 


Simpson, D. Dalziel... M.a. 
Smith, William ......... Bea. 
Sparke, Ezekiel ......... Beas 
Spencer, Hon. W. H., M.a. 
Spranger, R. J. ......06+ 

Stackhouse, Alfred...... B.A. 
Taddy, John ....ccccee0.  BeAs 
Thompson, G. Selby... Ma. 


Sidney Sussex Camb. 


Christ Church Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
“xeter Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 


‘Thomas, John ( Literate) for the Colonies 


Thorp, Charles ......... BA. 
Tracey, John .....c0s0e BA. 
Trower, W. Baker,..... B.A. 
Tucker, W. Guise...... B.A. 
Turner, G. Edward... s.c.1. 
Walker, W. Lewis....... Ba. 
Waters, W. Roe ...... BA. 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Wadham Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
St. Peter's Camb. 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Corpus Christi Camb, 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Carlisle Ely 
Oxford 
Carlisle —— Ely 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
London 
London 
Lincoln 
Carlisle 
Carlisle 
Carlisle 
Gloucester 
Gloucester —— Exeter 
London 
Carlisle 
Oxford 
London 
Carlisle 
Salisbury 
Carlisle 
Oxford . 

Carlisle Norwich 

Carlisle —— Ely 

Carlisle Norwich 

London 

London 

Gloucester 5 
Gloucester = 
London a 
Oxford ¥ 
Lincoln » 
London 
Carlisle 
Oxford 
London 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Carlisle 
Gloucester 
Salisbury 
Gloucester 
Carlisle 
London 
Carlisle 
Gloucester 
London 

Carlisle —~ Ely 
Oxford 
Carlisle 
Salisbury 

Oxford 

Carlisle —— Ely 
Lincoln 

Gloucester —— Durham 
London 
Oxford 
Carlisle 
London 
Gloucester 
Salisbury 
Oxford 
Lincoln 





Norwich 
Durham 
Norwich 











Norwich 








Exeter 
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Norwich 3 
Ely 
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Herring, H. Lee Warner, 8.a. 
Biulborts ©. As coseccass Bike 
, fp eee 
Jones, Henry ° 
Kelly, Edward ........ Bea. 
King, Charles..... piaidents M.As 
Kinsman, R. B 
Knapp, H. 
Langdale, W. J.......... B. Ae 
Lawson, W. de Pama B.A. 
Leigh, E. M.. 

Lloyd, C harles 


B.A. 


eeteeeee B.A 
st eeeeees B.A. 


You. VII —July, 1835 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Sidney Sussex Camb. 
Christ Church: Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Catharine Hall Camb. 
Magdalen Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Oxford 


Catharine Hall Camb. 


Magdalene 


Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Christ Church 


Oxford 























Name. oa Yollege. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Watkins, Henry..... B.A. St. Peter's Camb. . London Abp. of Canter. 
Webster, William ......  B.a. Queen’s Camb. . Carlisle Bly 
West, J. Rowland ....... m.a. . Clare Hall Camb. — Carlisle ——— Ely 
Wilding, J. H......... Bea. Trinity Camb. Carlisle Worcester 
Vine, Marshall ......... Bea. University Oxford Oxford 
Yates, E. Telfer......... 8A. Corpus Christi Camb. London —— Abp,of Canter. 
PRIESTS. 
Anson, Frederick ...... 3.a. All Souls Oxford Oxford 
Antrobus, John ....... M.A. St. Johm's Camb. London 
Arden, F. E. .....000.... BeA. St. Peter’s Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
Bailey, John ....:....6. BA. Catharine Mall Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
Bamfield, J. H........i. Bea. ‘Clare Hall Camb. Carlisle-—— Ely 
Beatson, B. W. .....006. B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
; Belcher, W. de ease za. Magdalen Hall Oxford Lincoln 
¥ Bigg; Te. Ws vesscevecsee M.A. Merton Oxford Oxford 
‘! Bluett, F. R. P. C. BA. Magdalen Oxford Bath and Wells 
: Borton, William......... m-A. Caius Camb. Carlisle —— Norwich 
i Bowyear, T. K.......... BAe Caius Camb. London —— Abp. of Canter. 
Boyd, William ........ m-a. University Oxford Oxford 
i Bullen, John .........6.. B.A. St. Peter's Camb. | Carlistke —— Norwich 
Burrowes, John ......... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Carlisle —— Norwieh 
Cameron, Alexander... .a. Magdalen Hall Oxford Gloucester 
} Cartmell, James......... g.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
re Caszalet, WW. cccesesce B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Gloucester 
3 Chamberlain, Thomas, m.a. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
4 Chambers, Thomas ... 8.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
i Chapman, Charles...... M.A. King’s Camb. Carlisle ——~ Ely 
4 Chaplin, G. A. .....0.. . BA. Magdalen Oxford Lincoln 
: Chepmell, H.le Mesurier p.a. Pembroke Oxford Oxford 
Ls Cotesworth, Henry ... B.a. St. Peter's Camb. Lincoln 
Be Dalton, John Neale ... Bea. Caius Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
Day, George ......00000- Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Dixon, H. L., ane for the Colonies, London 
* Dobson, R. S. .....006. BA. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
i Drummond, ene « M.A. Balliol Oxford Lincoln 
i Dyott, W. H....c.cc0. oe BA. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
ba Sdmonstone, C, W...... Bea. Christ Church Oxford Carlisle Norwich 
F Edwards, J. N. ....000.. BAe Worcester Oxford Gloucester 
£ English, Charles......... 8.A. Trinity Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
= Evans, Lewis .....csce00s zA. Oriel Oxford Gloucester 
Gladwin, C. H. B...... B.A. Jesus Camb. Lincoln 
_ Godfrey, William .....  n.a. Jesus Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
Goodlake, T. W......... BA» Pembroke Oxford Oxford 
Gowring, J. W......0.. BA» Trinity Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
Grove, E. H. ............ M.A. Brasennose Oxford Oxford 
Groves, Me Densrigieiese B.A. Trinity Oxford London Abp.of Canter. 
Handford, J. G.......... B-A. Corpus Christi Camb. London 
Handley, William...... B.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Harrison, William ...... B.A. Brasennose Oxford London 


Carlisle —— Norwich 
London 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Gloucester 
Gloucester 
London Abp. of York 
Carlisle —— Ely 

London 
Lincoln 


Exeter 
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Name. ae College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Lushington, W. H. M.A. Oriel Oxford Bath and Wells : 
Macdonald, Douglas... nA. Trinity Camb. Salisbury | 
Marriott, G. W..... x.a. Sidney Sussex Camb. London ——- Abp,of Canter. 
May, James ....... B.A. ‘Trinity Camb, Carlisle Norwich 
Maude, SO Re igs al ones mA. University Oxford London 
Montieth, G. W.S. .... at.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Moore, Edward ,,....... z.A. St. John’s Camb, Lincoln 
Needham, Charles ., BA. Jesus Camb. Lincoln 
a | Norton, James ......... B.A. University Oxford London Abp. of Canter. 
te Parsons, G. Lodovick, m.A. Christ Church Oxford Gloucester 
we Pawsey, F. C. G. ...... B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Lincoln 
Fe Peers, Charles........+.+. z-A. Catharine Hall Camb. Lincoln 
f * Philpott, John ......... B.A. St. John’s Camb. London Abp. of Canter. 
1 iq Pickwood, John......... B.A. St. Peter's Camb. London 
m, Pigott, S. R. ........... BeAe Edmund Hall Oxford Lincoln 
a | Platten, John C.......... Bea. Caius Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
ee Quanell, Richard ...... B.A. Queen's Camb. Carlisle —— Ely 
te . Richards, J. W....... M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Oxford 
e 7 Richardson, John .... M.A. Queen's Oxford Oxford 
ai GEE Bb. Dis coeccses Bete Calms Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
ih Sheppard, Walter .... sa. Exeter Oxtord Salisbury 
Sims, George ........ B.A. Emmannel Camb. Carlisle Norwich 
Smith, Robert ....... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle —— Norwich 
Pi Rictiie ceccassce Mike “CS Camb. Lincoln 
Tireman, W.W....... a. Magdalen Oxford Oxford 
Townsend, Richard - BA.  Brasennose Oxford Salisbury 


Toke, R. R. ....+--. Bea. Corpus Christi Camb. London 

Tuck, John Johnson... .a. Corpus Christi Camb. Carlisle —— Norwich 
Vaux, Bowyer ......... B.A. Trinity Oxford Carlisle —— Norwich 
Watson, William ...... B.-A. St. John’s Camb. Oxford 

Whiting, Walter John, nea. Magdalene Camb. Bath and Wells 
Whitworth, W. H........ m.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Oxford 








Williams, John ......... 3.4. Magdalene Camb. Salisbury 

Wilson, Robert Francis, m.a. Oriel Oxford London Abp. of Canter. 
Wordsworth, C. .......++ M.A. ‘Trinity Camb, Carlisle Ely 

Wood, Richard ......... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Oxford 

Wylde, Robert Henry, 3.a. St. John’s Camb. London Abp. of York 





The Bishop of Lincoln’s next ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
20th of September. Candidates are required to send their papers to his Lordship before 
the 9th of August. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Charlton, Wm. Henry...... Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Dorset. 

Hopkins, George ........0.6. Master of the Stroud Charity School, Egham. 

Bleak, FB. sccvscesewsvescessvcsees Chaplain to Cambfidge Gaol. 

Jones, W. ..escceceeeeeeeeeeeee Rural Dean of the Upper Deanery of Ultra Ayron. 

Laying, T. FB. ccscsesecaccece Head Master of the Grammar School, Chipping, 
Campden. 

ee an A Prebendary in Llandaff Cathedral. 

Rolfe, Edmund Nelson...... Domestic Chaplain to Earl Nelson. 

is sited nanan Minor Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

Swainson, Charles L. ...... Lecturer of the parish of St. Giles, Oxford, 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Allbutt, Thomas... Dewsbury V. W. York York Rev. H. Roberson 
Arden, F. E....... Sustead P. C, Norfolk Norwich W.Windham, Esq. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 
Barnes, John ...... Bassenthwaite C. Cumber. Carlisle D. & C. of Carlisle 
Beynon, David ... sai R., Ist Warwick Worcester Jesus Coll., Oxon 
Bree, R.Stapylton Tintagell V. Cornwall Exeter D.& C.of Windsor 
Broughton, B. S.. Elmley Lovett R. Worces, Worcester Rev. John Lynes 
Chaplain, Henry . gam R. Lincoln Peterboro’ Marquis of Exeter 

Elmore P. C. Glouces. Gloucester Sir J.W. Guise, Bt, 
Daniel, Joseph ... Longney V. Cities Canines es Com- 


Dobson, John, ... St. James’s C., Manchester, 
wn (° > ‘ q bs 
Duffield, M. D.. { Bere Church P. ae cies Sadie, ¥ Sir G. IH. Smyth, 


** 0 Layer de la Hay P.C, 0 Bart. 
Garbett, James ... Clayton R. Sussex Chichester at Coll, 
Hamilton, G. L.. Carew V. Pembroke St. David's Bp. of St. David's 
Howard, C. B. .... Hambleton P. C. Lancash. Chester Dean of Ripon 
Fasten; Wes setsime ~~ Gen- Cardigan St.David's Bp. of St. David's 
Law, R. Vicccccccee Christian Malford R. Wilts Sarum Bp.of Bath& Wells 
Leech, Wm. ...... Shernbourne V. Norfolk Norwich — Bishopof Ely 
Marshall, C. B.... Brigsley R. Lincoln Lincoln 4 a of South. 
Minnett, —-  ccccee Heywood C, Laneas. Chester Rev. G. Hornby 
Nevill, C.  ..cccccee East Grinstead V. Sussex Chiches. Lady Plymouth 
Norvall, G.eccccere - St. Michael’s C., Liverpool 
Popham, John L. Chilton Foliat R. Wilts Sarum E. Popham, Esq. 
Raymond, Francis Wilsford V. Wilts Sarum ~ eee 
Ridding, J......+006 Andover V. Hants Winchester Winton College 
' . Attenborough cum 2? — G. S. Foljambe, 
Shooter, Joseph ... } on we 5 Notts York Esq. 
Short, Augustus . Ravensthorpe V. Northam. Peterboro’ Christ Ch., Oxon, 
Spragg, Francis R. Swallowcliffe P. Wilts Sarum Dean of Sarum 
West, Bi. We cccoce Milborn Port V. Somerset B.& W. Marq. of Anglesey 
Joe P 
West, Mervin...... Haydon V. Dorset } pre t earl Digby 
Williams, R. H. .« Avenbury V. Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Alderson, George. Birkin R. W. York York $ Devisess of the 


@ late T. Wright 
Butcher, M. G., Minister of Trinity Church, Newington Butts 
Child, Charles, Overton Longueville. near Peterborough 
Llanfihangel Gener. ) 
PUMEs Bas Qccukeien glyn V., & Ditto > Cardigan St.David’s Bp. of St. David's 
Creddyn V. ) 
Hackett, Thomas. Boyle C. 


Herbert, — ...... Warminster 
Law, Edmund ... Whittingham V. Northum, Durham D. & C. of Carlisle 
Mee, Ge sccctavas Langhorne 
Rosden, Joseph ... Bushey R. Herts London Exeter Coll., Oxon, 


. . . § Milborn St. Andrew, ? : rn . 
Stuart, George : j . r€ co s ‘ r Esa. 
uart, George G + & Dalle V. ( Dorset Bristol I. Gundry, Esq 


Thomson, Henry, Little Heath, Charlton, Kent 


Waistell, Richard. Cleasby C. York 

Whorwood, T. H.. Headington R. Oxford Oxford T. Whorwood, Esq. 

Wilkinc , Grasby V., & i { Mrs. Wilkinson 
itkinson, W, ... Kirmipgton Vv. } Lincoln Lincoln ) Lord Yarborough 


Wynne, Maurice , Bangor R. Flint Chester IP. Fletcher, Esq. 
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OXFORD. 


Saturday, May 30. 


Mr. G. E. H. Vernon, Mr. M. I. Brickdale, 
and Mr. J. Mahoney, were yesterday admitted 
Westminster Students of Ch. Ch. 

On Wednesday last the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—Rev. J. Besley, some 
time Fellow of Balliol. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. C. Roe, Trinity, 
grand comp. ; F. Rogers, Fellow of Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—L. Slater, University ; 
T. Chaffers, Brasennose ; H. Barne, Scholaz 
of Exeter; W. R. K. Walter, Exeter; C. G. 
Stephenson, Queen’s ; J. W. Dolphin, Mag- 
dalen hall ; C. Smyth, Trinity ; F. W. New- 
ton, Pembroke ; E. Cardwell, Scholar of 
Balliol ; A. H. Bridges, Oriel ; B. E. Bridges, 
Oriel; W. Hunter, Fellow of St. John’s. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday, it 
was agreed that the sum of 1500/. should be 
contributed towards the endowment and 
erection of the New Chureh now building near 
the Printing Office. 


June 6. 

The names of those candidates who, at the 
examination in the present Easter Term, were 
admitted, by the public examiners, into the four 
classes of Litera Humaniores, according to the 
alphabetical arrangement in each class pre- 
scribed by the statute, stand as follows :— 

First Class—Adams, J., Student of Ch. 
Ch., Craven Scholar 1830, Ireland Scholar 
1833; Cardwell, E., Scholar of Balliol ; 
Chaffers, T., Commoner of Brasennose ; Giles, 
J. E., Commoner and Lusby Scholar of Mag- 
dalen hall; Ley, W. H., Scholar of Trinity ; 
Shepheard, H., Scholar of Worcester. 

Second Class—Andrews, W., Commoner of 
Queen's ; Argles, M., Postmaster of Merton ; 
Barne, H., Scholar of Exeter ; Bridges, B. E., 
Commoner of Oriel ; Brome, Viscount, New ; 
Campbell, A. R.,Commoner of Balliol ; Cockin, 
W., Scholar of Brasennose ; Gilbard, W., 
Commoner of Worcester; Hulton, C. B. A. 
G., Commoner of Brasennose ; Kynnersley, 
E. C. S., Commoner of Trinity; Pearson, W. 
H., Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; Scott, W., Scho- 
lar of Queen's ; Tate, C. R., Scholar of Corpus 
Christi. 

Third Class—Austin, J. S. Commoner of 
Trinity ; Ball, E., Commoner of Brasennose ; 
Blackford, F., Commoner of Brasennose ; 
Daniel, J., Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; Daubeny, 
G. B., Commener of Ballicl ; Dyke, W., 
Scholar of Jesus; Fitzgerald, A. O., Com- 
moner of Balliol ; Gordon, E., Clerk of Oriel ; 
Hardy, R., Commoner of Balliol ; Higgs, R. 
W., Fellow of St. John’s ; Hodgson, J. F., 
Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Knight, G., Com- 
nroner of St. Edmund. hall ; Knight, is Ess 
Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Lloyd, A., Scholar of 
Wadham ; Onslow, A. C., Commoner of Ch. 


* 





Ch.; Reade, C., Demy of Magdalen; Row- 
ley, W. W., Commoner of Queen’s; Soltau, 
W. F., Commoner of Balliol ; Treacy, J., 
Scholar of Queen’s; Wells, F. B., Demy of 
Magdalen; Wingfield, W. F., Commoner of 
Ch. Ch. ; Winter, A. L., Commoner of Uni- 
versity. 

Fourth Class—Addison, J. D., Commoner 
of Exeter ; Bridges, A. H., Commoner of 
Oriel; Colborne, W. N. R., Gentleman Com- 
moner of Ch. Ch.; Harris, Hon. C. A., 
Commoner of Oriel; Hocker, C., Commoner 
of Exeter ; Hunter, W., Fellow of St. John’s ; 
Hussey, W. L., Student of Ch. Ch.; Martin, 
F. P. B., Gentleman Commoner of Wadham : 
Newton, F. W., Commoner of Pembroke ; 
Price, J., Scholar of Jesus; Severn, J. P., 
Gentleman Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Sinclair, 
W., Gentleman Commoner of St. Mary hall; 
Slater, L., Commoner of University ; Ster- 
ling, C. J., Gentleman-Commoner of St. Mary 
hall. 

The number of those who passed their ex- 
amination, but who were not placed in any one 
of the classes, was 108. 

The unusual number ef forty noblemen, 
Gentlemen-Commoners, and Commoners, was 
admitted members of Ch. Ch., on Thursday 


last. 


June 13. 


Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting graces, and conferring degrees, on 
the following days in the present term : viz.— 
June: Thursday, the 18th; Thursday, the 
25th.—July : Thursday, the 2nd; Saturday, 
the 11th.—A Congregation will be holden on 
Tuesday, July “th, solely for the purpose of 
admitting Inceptors to their Regency.—No 
person will, on any account, be admitted as a 
Candidate for the Degree of B.A., or M.A., 
or for those of B.C.L., or B.Med. (without 
proceeding through Arts), whose name is not 
entered in the book, kept for that purpose, at 
the Vice-Chancellor’s chen on or before the 
day preceding the day of congregation. 

The Theological Prize for 1835, on the fol- 
lowing subject, “ The Death of Christ was a 
propitiatory Sacrifice, and a vicarious Atone- 
ment for the Sins of Mankind,” has been 
awarded to Mr. J. C. Fisher, B. A., of Queen’s. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
the Rev. W. Jacobson, M.A., Vice-Prineipal 
of Magdalen hall; the Rev. E. Hawkins, 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke ; and the Rev. F. 
A. Faber, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen, were 
nominated masters of the schools for the ensu- 
ing year. 

On Saturday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—H. Denison, Fel- 
low of All Souls’, grand comp, 

Masters of Arts—Rev. H. Jones, Scholar of 
Jesus ; H. Blackall, Student of Ch, Ch.; J. 
W. Joyce, Student of Ch. Ch. ; V. P. Tay- 
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lor, Ch. Ch. ; Rev. W. M. Cowper, Magda- 
len hall; W. L. Cox, Magdalen hall; J... 
Brewer, Queen’s; S. T. Adams, Fellow of 
New; H. S. Powell, Trt 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Daniel, Ch. Ch., 
grand comp.; J. Price, Scholar of Jesus; W. 
Dyke, Scholar of Jesus; R. Williams, Jesus ; 
T. D. Bland, Ch. Ch.; H. L. Knight, Ch. 
Ch. ; R. T. Maddison, University ; H. Shep- 
heard, Scholar of Worcester; W. Gilbard, 
Worcester ; E. Ball, Brasennose; C. A. B. G. 
Hulton, Brasennose; J. Overton, Magdalen 
hall; T. Holme, Scholar of Queen’s; W.- 
Scott, Michel Scholar of Queen’s; W. An- 
drews, Queen’s; C. W. Diggle, Scholar of 
Wadham ; W. B. Bennett, Wadham; W. 
Hawkins, Exeter ; L. N. Izod, Trinity; S. 
Rundle, Trinity; E. Grimes, Oriel ; G. B. 
Daubeny, Balliol; A. O. Fitzgerald, Balliol; 
W. F. Soltau, Balliol ; R. Hardy, Balliol. 

In a Congregation holdenon Wednesday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :-— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—H. O. Wrench, 
Worcester. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. T. Marychurch, 
St. Edmund hall; Rev. T. M. Fallow, St. 
Edmund hall; Rev. E. M‘All, St. Edmund 
hall; Rev. G. Woods, Scholar of University ; 
Rev. M. Mitchell, University; Rev. J. Lie- 
wellin, Jesus ; Rev. St. G. A. Williams, 
Jesus ; J. Palmer, Worcester; Rev. T. Car- 
ter, Worcester ; Rev. T. R. Barnes, Wor- 
cester ; The Right Hon. Lord Boscawen, Ch. 
Ch. ; T. James, Ch. Ch.; J. W. W. Tyndale, 
Ch. Ch. ; Rev. R. P. Warren, Exeter; Rev. 
R. G. Bedford, Queen’s ; J. Hetherington, 
Queen's; Rev. T. Davis, Queen’s ; Rev. B. 
Davis, Queen’s; Rev. L. Miles, Queen’s; J. 
E. Wetherall, Lincoln; W. R. Grove, Bra- 
sennose ; R. G. Macmullen, Scholar of Cor- 
uus; F. F, Langston, St. John’s; Rev. J. 
Maun St. John’s; Rev. A. N. Buckeridge, 
St. John’s; C. H. Oakes, Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. Meiklam, Corpus, 
grand comp. ; J. Adams, Student of Ch. Ch., 
grand comp. ; W. Smith, Student of Ch. Ch. ; 
C. A. Palmer, Student of Ch. Ch.; E. Dean, 
Ch. Ch.; W. H. Bayley, Ch. Ch.; H. L. 
Oswald, Ch. Ch.; J. Jones, New Inn hall ; 
C. Hulse, New Inn hall; A. O. Molesworth, 
New Inn hall ; C. Hodge, St. Edmund hall; 
1). Wheeler, St. Edmund hall; G. Knight, 
St. Edmund hall; R. Gardner, St. Edmund 
hall; R. B. Jones, Jesus; M. H. Vine, Scho- 
lar of University; S. D. Shafto, University ; 
C. Hocker, Exeter ; A. R. Campbell, Balliol ; 
J. Field, Magdalen hall ; J. Stevens, Magdalen 
hall; C. R. Barker, Wadham ; W. W. Row- 
ley, Queen’s; F. R. Sower, Queen’s; M. Ar- 
gles, Postmaster of Merton; C. Y. Crawley, 
Oriel ; T. G. James, Brasennose; G. C. 
Rerkeley, Pembroke ; W. H. Ley, Scholar of 
Trinity; J. S. Austin, Trinity. 

June 20. 

The names of those Candidates who, at the 
examination in Easter Term, were adinitted, by 
the public examiners, into the four classes in 

Disctplinis Mathematicis et Physicis, accord- 






















































ing to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
class prescribed by the statute, stand as fol- 
lows :— 

First Class—Adams, J., Student of Ch. 
Ch.; Buller, W. C., Commoner of Oriel; 
Cardwell, E., Scholar of Bullie?; Phelps, W. 
J., Commoner of Oriel. 

Second Class—Harris, Hon. C. A., Come 
moner of Oriel. 

Third Class—Tate, C. R., Seholar of Cor- 
pus Christi. 

Fourth Class — Grimes, E., Scholar of 
Oriel ; Holme, T., Scholar of Queen's; 
Thomas, D., Commoner of Exeter ; Williams, 
J., Commoner of Jesus; Wright, G. A., Wor- 
cester. 

R. Waker, 


W. R. Breowerr, Examiners, 
G. H. S. Jonnson, 


The Prizes for the present year have beer 
adjudged to the following gentlemen :— 

Latin Verse—Julianus Imperator Tem- 
plum Hierosolymitanum instaurare ag gredi- 
tur—J. C. Prichard, Scholar of Trinity. 

Enciisu Essay—The influence of ancient 
Oracles on public and private Life —J. B. 
Mozley, B.A., of Oriel. 

Latin Essay—De Jure Clientele apud 
Romanos — R. Palmer, B. A., Probationer 
Fellow of Magdalen, Ireland and Eldon Scho- 
lar, and late Scholar of Trinity. 

Str Rocer Newpicate’s Prize, for the 
best composition in English verse-—The Burn- 
ing of sage R. S. Fitzgerald, Com- 
moner of Oriel. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. C. Lloyd, Jesus ; 
Rey. R. E. Roberts, St. Edmund hall; Hon. 
and Rev. J. Norton, University ; Rev. D. 
Brent, University; Rev. W. E. Ebwell, Uni- 
versity ; W. Marsden, Wadham; Rev. S. R. 
Wood, Ch. Ch. ; Rev. E. D. Wickham, Bal- 
liol ; Rev. W. Harrison, Brasennose ; C. Mar- 
riott, Fellow of Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. T. Estridge, New 
Inn hall, grand comp. ; A. Lloyd, Scholar of 
Wadham ; J. Simcox, Wadham ; J. F. Hodg- 
son, Ch. Ch. ; C. W. Faber, Ch. Ch.; W. 
F. F. Boughey, Ch. Ch.; Rev. J. Irvine, 
Magdalen hall; C. W. Lauder, Worcester ; 
H. Burney, Scholar of Worcester; F. B. 
Wells, Demy of Magdalen; C. Reade, Demy 
of Magdalen; E. C. S. Kynnersley, Trinity; 
W . Birley, Trinity ; A. B. Spry, ‘Irinity ; T. 


Bacon, Merton. 


On Wednesday last, Mr. E. Horton, B.A., 
and Mr. J. Churchill, B.A., were eleeted Fel- 
lows of Worcester, on the Foundation of Sir 
T. Cookes ; and on the same day, Mr. J. Do 
ben, and Mr. J. W. Davis, were elected, from 
Bromsgrove school, Scholars of the same society 
on the same Foundation.—Yesterday, the Rev. 
H. J. Maddock, B.A., and Mr. K. Govett, 
8B. A., were elected Fellows of Woreester, on 
the Foundation of Mrs. S. Baton; and on the’ 
same day, Mr. J. Collis, Postmaster of Merton gs 























aml Mr. J. Landon, were elected Scholars on 
thr same Foundation. 

On Monday last, Mr. J. G. Hickley, Blount 
Scholar of Trinity, and Mr. A. W. Haddon, 
Commoner of Brasennose, were elected and 
admitted Scholars of Trinity ; and at the same 
time, Mr. T. B. Cornish, Commoner of Wad- 
hain, was elected Blount Scholar of Trinity. 

On Thursday se’nnight, the election of 
Scholars from Merchant Tailors’ school to St. 
John's, took place, when Messrs. T. C. Maule, 
A. B.C. Starkie, and W. J. Wyse, the three 
head monitors, were chosen. As a proof of 
the good feeling which exists between the 
master and the boys of this school, we mention 
the following circumstance :— The boys, a short 
time ago, being desirous of offering some testi- 
mony of respect to their highly talented master, 
the Rev. J. W. Bellamy, B.D., of St. John’s, 
requested his permission to have his likeness 
taken for an engraving; to this he assented. 
An impression of the engraving, from an ex- 
cellent likeness, is now in the possession of each 
of the juvenile subscribers, and will be care- 
fully preserved, in remembrance of the kindness 
and attention of their master. 

The Rev. F. F. Fawkes, B.A., has been 
appointed a Chaplain of Ch. Ch., by the Dean 
and Chapter of that Cathedral. 

On Tuesday last, J. Horne, Esq., M.A., of 
Exeter ; D. Latimer, Esq., M.A., of Lincoln ; 
W. Grove, Esq., M.A., of Oriel; and J. Os- 
borne, Esq., M.A., of Trinity, were called to 
the Degree of Barrister-at-Law, by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s-Inn. 


- 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Friday, May 29. 
On Wednesday last, Roger Buston, M.A. of 


Emmanuel College, was elected a Foundation 
Fellow of that society. 


June 5. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. D. Tucker, St. 
Peter’s ; Rev. W. Borton, Caius; Rev. 
H. Dawson, Catharine-hall ; T. Gurney, St. 
John’s. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—G. C. Allen, Em- 
manuel. 

Jachelors of Arts—L. Arthur, Trinity ; 
W. Murray, Trinity ; J. W. Watson, Trinity; 
W. F. Good, Trinity; G. B. Yard, Trinity ; 
St. G. Bullock, Clare-hall; S, Churchill, 
Pembroke; J. Hart, Queen’s; J. Jolland, 
Emmanuel. 

At the same Congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To confer the degree of LL. D. upon the Rev. 
Daniel Corrie, LL. B., of Catharine-hall, by 
Royal, mandate, Mr. C. has lately been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Madras. 

o affix the seal.to the presentation of the 
Rev. Thoinas Mitchell to the vicarage of Sanc- 
ton, in the county of York. 
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June 12. tf 


Our readers will recollect that there will be 
congregations on Friday, 3d of July, (as well 
as on Saturday the 4th,) for the purpése of 
facilitating the admissions to common MI. A. 


degrees, 
“The Chancellor's medal for the best English 
= was on Friday last adjudged to Thomas 
hytehead, of St. John’s College.—Subject : 
The Death of his late Reyal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

At a congregation held yesterday the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred ; — ' 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. J. F. Tsaac- 
son, Fellow of St. John’s ; Rev. R. B 
St. John’s; Rev. H. Calthrop, Fellow of 
Corpus; Rev. J. Saunders, Fellow of Sidney ; 
Rev. C. M. Barne, Fellow of Sidney. 

Masters of Arts—J. Hough, Queen's; T, 
Cotterill, St. John’s. 

Bachelors in Civil Lew—Rev. G. Fisk, 
Corpus; T. E. Price, Clare-hall. 

Bachelors in Physic— A. R. Brown, 
Trinity; A. F. Coope, Trinity; G. Kemp, 
St. Peter’s; S. J. Jeaffreson, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—R. Hilditch, St. John’s ; 
J. B. Hartley, Jesus. 

At the same congregation the Rev. Richard 
Williamson, of Trinity College, and Head 
Master of Westminster School, and the Rev. 
George Archdall, Master of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, were admitted Doctors of Divinity ; and 
the Rev. Daniel Corrie, of Catharine-hall, 
Bishop of Madras, Doctor in Civil Law, by 
Royal Mandate. 

At the same Congregation the following 
gentlemen were appointed Barnaby Lec- 
turers :— 

Mathematical— Rev. T. Gaskin, M.A,, 

Jesus. 

Philosophical—Mr. Kuhff, M.A., Catha- 

rine-hall. 

Rhetoric—Mr. Overton, M.A., St. John’s. 

Logic—Rev. J. Fendall, M.A., Jesus. 


A grace also passed, appointing Mr. Earn- 
shaw, of St. John’s cake Pro-Proctor in 
the absence of Mr. Philpotts. 

The following list contains the first class in 
each year at St. John’s College, arranged ac- 
cording to merit, as determined by the late ex- 
amination :— 


SENIOR SOPHS. 


Colenso Smith, W. H. 
Lane Robinson 
Haslam Uwins 
Collison 

JUNIOR SOPHS. 
Griffin Coombs 
Brumell Renholds 
Ramsden Gower 
Gurney Hickman 
Niven Martin 
Sharpe ¢ Brown, J,_L. \ 
Kennion Smithson 


Whytehead Tower 
Smalley 
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FRESHMEN. 

Main 2 Kelk 
Barlow § Kin 
Ourrey Boddy 
Drake Tillard 
Manley T. Wood 
Docker Merivale 
Atkinson Budd 
Boutflower Kelly 
Ellis : Smith, FE. 
Blow Darling 
Blackhall ' Thompson 
Brackenbury Pugh 
Kingsley Wood, C, 
Fletcher Holdsworth \ 
Mould Lawson 
Fane Pooley 
Parkinson Webber 
Exley Metcalfe 


June 19. 


Porson Prite.—On Tuesday last the Porson 
Prize (for the best translation of a passage from 
Shakspeare into Greek verse) was adjudged to 
William James Kennedy, of St. John’s Col- 
lege. Subject—Third Part of King Henry V1. 
Act II., Scene 2, beginning, 

Cur.—* My gracious lege,” 

And ending 
“To hold thine own, and leave thine own 
with him.” 
-— — 


DUBLIN. 
Trinity College.—The Election of Fellows 


and Scholars took place on Trinity Monday, 
the 15th of June. A. S. Harte, A.B., was 


elected into the Fellowship vacant by the pro- 
motion of M. Longfield, Esq., LLiD., ‘to ‘the 
Professorship of Feudal and English Law. 
The disappointed Candidates were awarded 
the following premiums for distinguished an- 
swering at the Examination :—Ds. Me Neeee, 
100/., together with 350/. from the fund 
bec ucathed by S. M. Madden, Esq. ; Ds. At 
well and Ds. Booth, 50/. each. ; Ds. Welsh, 20/. 

The, following gentlemen were elected into 
the sixteen vacant Scholarships :—M. Russell, 
R. Hopkins, V. P. Draper, B. Wade, H. W. 
Tibbs, T. R. Wrightson, J. Orr, J. W. K. 
Disney, J. Walsh, G. Fletcher, R. King, PF. 
H. Ringwood, J. Eccleston, S, Hamilton, 
J. Deas. 

At an Examination held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 16 and 17, the following Stu- 
dents were elected Sizars :—King, ( Francis); 
Elmes, (Jonathan); Power, (Collingwood ) ; 
Ralph, (Charlton S.); Cangley, (David) ; 
Smith, (James); Dobbin, (Thomas) ; Daly, 
( Andrew. ) 

At the Examination of Graduates in Hebrew, 
held at the end of Hilary Term, the Prizes 
founded by his Grace the Lord Primate were 
given to the fullowing gentlemen :— 

In the Senior Bachelor Class—Ds. Trayer, 
(Richard) ; Ds. Murphy, (John) ; Ds. Collins, 
( Michael. ) 

In the Junior Bachelor Class—Ds. Chattoe, 
(Robert) ; Ds. Fitzgerald, (William) ; Ds. 
Todd, (Charles H); Ds. Griffith, ( William D. ) 

The Trinity Terminal Examinations began 
on Wednesday, the 22nd of April. 

*,* The list of Honours at the Trinity Term 


Examinations is unavoidably deferred till the 
next Number. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. C. J. F. 
Clinton, Cromwell R., Notts; of Rev. T. 
Dyke, Long Newton, Durham ; of Rev. H. W. 
Plumtree, Eastwood, Notts; of Rev. T. V. 
Fosberry, Anglesey, Hants; of Rev. J. M. 
Brown, Kettering, Northampton; of Rev. W. 
M. K. Bradford, Humbledon R., Bucks; of 
Rev. R. H. Tripp, St. Sidwell’s, Exeter ; of 
Rev. T. H. Terry, North Newbald; of Rev. 
W. Greenwood, Thrapston R.; of Rev. B. 
Brander, Calne, Wilts. 


Of Daughters—The lady of the Hon. the 
Dean of Windsor, Noxton; of Rev. W. Goode, 
R. of St. Antholin, London; of Rev. R. R. 
Faulkner, Havering-atte-Bower, Essex ; of Rev. 

Sandys, Cannonbury-place, Islington ; of 
Rev. H. Walsh, Warminster ; of Rev. W. Pye, 
Saperton, near Cirencester ; of Rev. W. Airy, 
Bradfield St. Clare R., Suffolk. 


MARRIAGES. 

The Rev. J. Bentall, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, to Harriett, youngest d. of the late J, 
Everett, Esq.; Rev. J. Steward, of Wem, 
Salop, to Jane Thompson, eldest d. of the late 
G. Stennett, Esq., of Jamaica; Rev. H. E. 
Fryer, of Cattistock, Dorsetshire, to Mary 
Ellen, youngest d. of H. G. Stephens, Esq. ; 
Rev. G. H. Webber, v. of Great Radworth, 
Cheshire, and Prebendary of Ripon, to Frances, 
youngest d. of the late Rev. G. Worsley, r. 
of Stonegrave; Rev. R. J. B. Henshaw, 
M.A., v. of Hungarton, Leicestershire, to Har- 
riet, third d. of the late W. Findley, Esq., of 
Montrose, N.B. ; the Rev. T. Garnier, B.C.L., 
v. of Lewknor, to Lady Caroline Keppel, 
youngest d. of the Earl of Albemarle ; Rev, R. 
L. Burton, v. of the Abbey, Shrewsbury, to 
Mary Anne Elizabeth, eldest d. of the Rev. C. 
P. Coffin, of East Downe, Devon; Rev. F. 
W. Hope, M.A., of Upper Seymour-street, 
London, to Miss Ellen iy eredith, youngest d. 
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of the late G. Meredith, Esq., of Nottingham- 

Lendon ; Rev. E. Pope, M.A., Arch- 
deacen of Jamaica, to Augusta, second d. of T. 
Bigge, Esq., of Beddington, Surrey; Rev. N. 
Fiott, v. of Edgeware, Middlesex, to Harriet 
Jenner, second d. of Sir P. H. Dyke, bt., of 
Lullingstone Castle, Kent; Rev. F. Trestrail, 
of Newport, Isle of Wight, to Lavinia, only d. 
of the late Mr. J. Gulliver, of Clipstone, North- 
amptonshire ; Hon. and Rev. M. A. Harris, 
youngest s. of the late Lord Harris, and Incum- 
bent of Southberough, Kent, to Georgina, d. of 
the late W. Fosbery, Esq., of Limerick ; Rev. 
J. S. Bolden, M.A., of Undercrofts, in the 
county of Lancaster, to Eliza,d. of G. Andrew, 
Esq., of Greenhill, in the county of Chester ; 
Rev. W. Collett, to Ellen, eldest d. of L. S. 
Bidwell, Esq.; Rev. E. F. B. B. Fellowes, of 
St. John’s Coll., Camb., to Frances Mary, 
eldest d. of Juhn Brookes, Exq., of Sidmouth, 
Devon ; Rev. R. Bury, of Kilbora Lodge, to 
Letitia, d. of Major-Gen. Barry, of Ballyclough 
House ; Rev. S. Martin, of Newbury, to Ellen, 
d. of Mr. Stapley, of Tumbridge Wells ; Rev. 
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T. Woodward, M.A., r.of Hopton Wafers, 
Salop, to Anne, youn d. of the late S. 
Clough, Esq. ; Rev. Mr. Stoughton, to Miss 
Cooper of Windsor; Rev. W. P. Purvis, M.A., 
r. of Kirklington, Cumberland, to Jane, eldest 
d. of E. East, Esq., of Lower Tooting ; Rev. 
J. Kinchant, to Maria, eldest d. of the late R. 
Phayre, Esq., of Shrewsbury; Rev. J. H. 
Worgan, M. A., to Philippa, d. of the late 
E. Burney, Esq., of Cleves, Prussia, and of 
Croydon, Surrey ; Rev. J. Daubeny, M.A., of 
Publow, Somersetshire, to Eleanor, only d. of 
Lieut.-Gen. B. Clayton, of Adlington Hall, 
Lancashire ; Rev. i. Wellesley, to Miss Mac- 
kenzie ; Rev. F. G. Hopwood, M.A., second 
son of R, G. Hopwood, Esq., of Hopwood 
Hall, to the Lady Eleanor Mary Stanley, 
youngest d. of the Earl of Derby; Rev. W. 
Annesley, M.A., third son of the Rev. A. 
Annesley, r. of Clifford Chambers, Gloucester- 
shire, to Laura Amne, eldest d. of the late 
Major-Gen. Jones, of Fonmore Castle, Glamor- 
ganshire. 





EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


The ‘‘ Events’ are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘* From a Correspondent.”’ 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Reuicious Tract Sociery.—The fife 
teenth anniversary of the Cambridge 
Auxiliary of this society was held on 
Friday, June Sth, in the New Church, 
Barnwell, Francis Pym, FEsq., in the 
chair. The Report stated that the Cam- 
bridge Auxiliary had sold books to the 
value of 26l. 18s. . that it had given away 
to the amount of 9/. 16s., exclusive of 
grants to some of the extensive parishes 
inthe neighbourhood ; and it bad, besides, 
sent a donation of 30/. to the Parent 
Society. ‘The Ladies’ Society had col- 
lected 411. 16s., and had distributed 11,000 
tracts. The secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety stated that its income last year 
was 57,000/. (15,000/, more than any 
previous yeur,) and that the average 
daily circulation of tracts was 15,000; 
it had issued 215 millions of books and 
tracts since its formation. He also stated 
that the desire for tracts had so increased 
in China, that the grant of the society had 
heen augmented from S00/. to 10001. The 
Rev. Mr. Fisk, the minister of Barnwell, 
and others, afterwards addressed the meet- 
ing. —Cambridge Chronicle. 


CHESHIRE. 


An address has been sent from the 
magistrates, gentry, and other inhabitants 


of Hanmer, to his Majesty, against the 
attempts now making to increase the 
power of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland at the expense of the Protestant 
Church of the United Kingdom.—Cheste? 
Courant. 

An Episcopal chapel was opened on 
Sunday, the 14th, on Wharton Green, in 
the parish of Davenham. ‘The Macclesfield 
Courier says, a smaller chapel,on Rudheath, 
in the same parish, was opened a fortnight 
ago, which we understand was built by 
voluntary contributions amounting to up- 
wards of S00l. The architect, Mr. La- 
tham, of Northwich, is now employed in 
erecting several similar edifices in the 
county.—-Ibid. 

An instance of gratitude and affectionate 
regard was lately evinced by the members 
of the Dodleston Friendly Institution, 
towards the curate of the parish, the Rev. 
E. F. Parsons. The club consists of about 
seventy members, chiefly labourers and 
farm servants, and upon their meeting the 
Rev. Gentleman, on the eight anniversary 
of their Institution, he was presented with 
a beautiful pair of silver candlesticks, 
bearing the following inscription :—Pre- 
sented to the Rev. EF. F. Parsons, curate 
of Dodleston, by the Members of the 
Dodleston Friendly Society, as a trifling 
memorial of their unbounded respect for 
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his character, and their deep gratitude for 
his. gealous and affectionate pastoral ser- 
vices to their Society, June 9th, 1835. 
The intended tribute had been kept a 
secret until the gift was presented. Upon 
the Rev. Gentleman retiring, he was ac- 
companied by the whole club, preceded by 
a band of music, to his own door, where 
the plate was delivered to Mrs. Parsons, 
towards whom, (and equally deservedly ) 
the same expressions of gratitude, affec- 
tion, and respect, were exhibited. We 
are glad to learn that the affairs of this 
Society are in a very prosperous condition ; 
their funds now amount to upwards of zSvl, 
—Chester Chronicle. 


DURHAM, 

The Bishop of Durham will give 1001. 
towards erecting a small church at Thorn- 
ley, and the incumbent of Wolsingham 
has intimated his intention to supply any 
deficiency which may appear after the 
completion of the building, and has signi- 
fied a wish that no reasonable expense 
should be spared in providing for the com- 
fort of that part of his flock.— York Herald. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The inhabitants of Lechlade, Gloucester- 
shire, have presented their worthy Vicar, 
the Rev. Edward Leigh Bennett, M.A. 
with an extremely handsome silver salver, 
in testimony of their esteem. — Bath 
Casette, 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester will 
hold his triennial visitation in August ; 
and will confirm in all those parts of his 
diocese in which he bas not held confirma- 
tion in the last two summers.—G loucester 
Chronicle, 

KENT. 

On Thursday, June 4, the Rev. Howell 
Jones, who has been curate of the parish 
church of Bradford for upwards of twenty 
years, was presented by L. H. Saunders, 
Esq., and the churchwardens, on behalf of 
the subscribers, with an elegant tea ser- 
vice of plate, a splendid salver, and purse 
of sixty-two sovereigns. The salver bears 
aninscription expressive of the subscribers’ 
approbation of the Rev. Gentleman's ex- 
emplary conduct during the above long 
period, Mr. Jones bas left Uradford for 
his living at Egerton.— Kentish Gasette, 

Addresses to the throne, praying in 
forcible terms for protection to the Estab- 
lished Church, have recenuy been for- 
warded for presentation, from the Protes- 
tant Dissenters of Tunbridge, Tunbridge 
Wells, Speldhurst, Pembury, Brenchly, 
Yalding, Horsmonden, Goudburst, Eden- 
bridge, Chiddingstone, Westerbam, Hever, 


Vou. VILL.—July, 1835. 
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and Cowden. In all the cases they spon- 
taneously emanated from the respective 
congregations iu the above places. — West 
Kent Guardian. 


LANCASHIRE, 


A valuable piece of plate has been 
presented to the Rev. Chas. Nicholson, late 
curate of the parish church of W arrington, 
and now officiating at St. George's free 
church, Manchester, It was purchased by 
subscription amongst a few of the inhabi- 
tants of Warrington, and presented in 
their names on his leaving that towna,— 
Manchester Courier. 

A splendid silver tea service has been 
presented to the Rev. John Price, incum- 
bent of St. Paul’s, Blackburn, by his con- 
gregation, as a token of respect for his 
character as a Christian pastor, during a 
period of 33 years.— bid. 

A church is now being built at Liver- 
pool, designed solely for seamen, and to 
contain 1000 sittings.— Buth Gazette. 


LEICESTERSUHIRE. 

Discracerur Interruption or a Pus. 
tic Mererrinc sy Roman Catnotics,— 
On Monday last, June ist a public meet- 
ing was held at Whitwick, to consider 
what steps should be taken to put the poor 
in possession of the leading arguments 
against popery. The subject had been 
lately forced on the notice of the neigh- 
bourhood, by the preaching of the Rev. 
Mr. Wulfrey, who is now residing with 
Ambrose Phillipps, Esq., at his new 
house, at Gracedieu, until a monastery on 
Charnwood Forest is completed for his 
use and that of some other monks, of the 
order of La Trappe. Popish tracts have 
also been distributed in the parish of 
Whitwick. 

By half-past four o'clock, the meeting 
was numerously attended by almost all the 
more influential inhabitants. A_ little 
before five, the Rev. Mr. Wulfrey made 
his appearance, and was shortly followed by 
a consideruble body of strangers, who, it will 
appear, afterwards took a very active part. 
The Rey. Mr. Hulme, the Roman Catholic 
priest at Loughborough, had been in the 
room more than half an hour previously. 

The object was to interrupt the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Hulme made a most abusive 
speech, and indulged in most indecent con- 
duct; and, after Mr. Babington had re- 
plied, Mr. Hulme (who bad attended on 
the previous Sunday at a sermon preached 
by Mr. Merewether on the doctrines of 
Romanism) spoke again as follows :— 

After being very liberal of his censures 
of the clergy, and of those gentlemen, who 
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dared to sanction this meeting ; he said, 
Mr. Merewether need not preach any 
more stuff out of Mr. Faber's book, as he 
had done on the Sunday before last. 

Mr. Merewether said, “ 1 am extremely 
unwilling to interrupt, but I beg as a 
favour to be allowed to say, that! did not 
see Mr. Faber’s book till that sermon was 
preached.” 

Mr. Hulme said, he was sure that Mr. 
Merewether had not made the sermon bim- 
self; he could not make one. [We are 
glad to bear that, in consequence of a pre- 
vious requisition from the very numerous 
congregation who heard it, Mr. M.’s ser- 
mon had been already sent to the press ; so 
that this point will soon be settled.| Here 
several gentlemen endeavoured to moderate 
Mr. Hulme’s agitation, which was very 
vehement, both in words and gestures. 
Ile then added, vou seem to think | am 
in a passion, but | am not: I am the most 
good natured fellow in the world. 1 now 
tell you, that vou shall get no good by this 
meeting. | pledge myself to erect a 
splendid chapel in W hitwick. It shall be 
opened within two years. | can talk all 
day, Ihave the gift of words better than 
your parsons, I know more Latin than 
they do. 1 will preach in your town street 
next Sunday ; and will give every man to- 
night a good glass of ale, if you will go 
with me to Mr. Merriman’s, (a public 
house one mile from Whitwick, near to 
Mr. Ambrose Phillipps’ house. ) 

Here the Rev. Mr. W ulfry asked his 
Rev. brother whether he said Vr. Mere- 
wether ; on which Mr. Hulme said, No :-— 
he will give you no ale, nor do anything 
else, but ‘ask you for your shillings. 

After this the body of persons intro- 
duced by the priests began to riot, and, 
finally, drove away all respectable persons 
from the meeting, and broke it up.—Lei- 
cestershire Paper. 

{Mr. Hlulme has attempted to deny the 
account given of this in the respectable 
Leicestershire paper, by a contradiction in 
the radical paper. And, in consequence, 
the persons who attended the meeting 
bave signed a full declaration of the truth 
of this report; observing, only, that it is 
not so violent as what Mr. Hulme said 
himself. ] 

The wo painted window of the new 
church, Leicester, which cost 7v00L, 
has been ‘totally destroy ed by a hail storm, 
which fell at that place on Thursday, 
June 11th,—Leicester Journal. 


MIDDLESEN. 


On Tuesday, June 2nd, the Bishop of 
London held a Confirmation at Marylebone 
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church, when upwards of 700 young per- 
sons were confirmed, It may be remarked, 
that of the number, 600 at least consisted 
of females.—Standard. 

The parishioners of St. Martin-in-the 
Fields have presented to their late much- 
respected Vicar, the Rev. George Rich- 
ards, D.D., a handsome silver soup tureen 
and stand, and two large dishes and covers, 
surmounted with group (from the ori- 
ginal design) of St. Martin on horseback, 
dividing his cloak with the beggar. They 
are very massive, weighing 798 ounces 
two pennyweights, and bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :— ‘‘ The parishioners 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields to the Rey. 
George Richards, D.D., upon his resig- 
nation of that vicarage, in acknowledgement 
of his highly valuable pastoral services ; 
as also for his active exertions and munifi- 
cent donations for the spiritual welfare of 
the parish—1835.""— Morning Herald. 

On Saturday, the 15th June, a deputa- 
tion from St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, 
agg 5 to their venerable vicar, the 
Rev. James Blenkarne, a handsome tea 
service of plate, with an inscription ex- 
pressive of the affection and esteem in 
which the parishioners at large have eve: 
held their worthy pastor during his con- 
stant ministry for thirty-six years, whilst 
receiving the least secular reward of any 
incumbent in London.—Alhion. 

On Thursday, the 11th June, a most re- 
spectable and numerous body of the pa- 
rishioners and congregation of the Rev. 
Mr. Faulkner, rector rof St. John’s, Clerken- 
well, presented that gentleman with a 
handsome service of plate, subscribed for 
by 250 of his parishioners and other at- 
tendants at his church; Sir Felix Booth, 
Bart., inthe chair. ‘The plate weighed in 
the whole about 550 ounces, and consisted 
of a splendid salver, weighing 100 ounces, 
and numerous other articles. In the 
centre of the salver was engraved the fol- 
lowing inscription :—*‘ This salver and 
other articles, forming a service of silver 
plate, were subscribed for, and presented 
on the 28th of May, 1855, to the Rev. W. 
E. L. Faulkner, M.A., upwards of twenty 
years rector of St. John’s a lerkenwell, by 
a numerous body of his parishioners and 
others attendants at his church, in testi- 
mony of their affectionate regard and 
esteem for him, and of their admiration 
and grateful sense of the zeal, talents, 
faithfulness, and charity with which he 
has discharged fer so long a period every 
duty of his laborious ministry.”— Morning 
Herald. 

In consequence of the retirement of the 
Rev. William Brown James, M.A., from 
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the curacy of St. Bride's, Fleet-street, the 


inhabitants have subscribed the sum of 


seventy pounds towards presenting him 


with a piece of plate, as a testimony of 


their regard and esteem for the exemplary 
mauver ia which he has discharged his 
ministerial duties during a period of four 
years.—Iloid. 

~ Sr. Leonarn’s, Snorepitcu.— At a 
public vestry of the inhabitants, it was 
unanimously resolved, that the grateful 
and respectful thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Rev. Henry Plimley, A.M., 
for the christian-like and conciliatory spirit 
in which he has, during the protracted pe- 
riod of thirty years, conducted himself as 
vicar of this parish, and for his kind and 
courteous demeanour, upon all occasions, 
to the parishioners of every denomination, 

Anatversary Meretinc or Narionar 
Scuoots ar St. Pauv’s Caturprart.— 
On Thursday, June 4th, the Anniver- 
sary Meeting of children educated at the 
National Schools in the metropolis and 
environs took place at Saint Paul's. There 
were present the Marquis Camden, the 
Lord Mayor, and other civic dignitaries ; 
but the most remarkable character was the 
son of the late Tippoo Saib. A sermon 
from the 8th chapter of Deuteronomy, 7th 
and 8th verses, was preached by the Bishop 
of W orcester, formerly a canon residentiary 
of this cathedral. We understand that 
upwards of 600/. was collected at the 
doors.— Albion. 

Cuurcn Commission.—lhe following 
renewed form of this commission appeared 
in the Gazette of Tuesday night, the 9th 
June:—The King has been pleased to 
direct letters patent to be passed under 
the Great Seal, appointing bis Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Christopher Pepys, Knt., one 
of the commissioners for the custody of 
the Great Seal of the united kingdom, his 
Grace the Archbishop of York, the Most 
Hon, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Right 
lon. the Earl of Harrowby, the Right 
Hon. Viscount Mélbourne, the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell, the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London, the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Right 
Rev, the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Spring Rice, the 
Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, and the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner, Knt., his 
Majesty’s commissioners, Ac. 

Che church commission met on Wed- 
nesday, 17th June, in Great George-street, 
and sat nearly three hours. Amongst 
those present were the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of London, the Master of the Rolls 


(First Commissioner of the Great Seal), 
Lords Harrowby, Melbourne, Lansdowne, 
Jobn Russell, and Mr. Spring Rice. 

With a view to encourage the emigra- 
tion of respectable mechanics and agricul- 
tural labourers, with their families, to the 
Australian colonies, where that class of 
persons is sti) much required, bis Ma- 
jesty’s government have come to a resolu- 
tion to convert the loan of 20/. into an un- 
conditional bounty to the same amount, 
This arrangement will have immediate ef- 
fect; authority will be given to the gover- 
nor of New South Wales, and the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Van Dieman’s Land, to 
remit any claims for repayment of loans to 
emigrants which may remain unliquidated, 
— Morning Chronicle. 

Cuitpren’s Frienp Society. — The 
first anniversary of the Children’s Friend 
Society was celebrated at the London Ta- 
vern, ‘The chair was taken by Sir C, Lemon, 
Bart., M.P. After the dinner, Mr. Murray, 
the magistrate, bore testimony to the very 
good results arising from this compara 
tively little-known Society, in reclaiming 


juvenile offenders, but more particularly 


(in the first instance) of protecting them 
from the incipient contamination of the 
workhouse, ‘The Society atlords an asy- 
lum to 160 children, who are now training 
in habits of industry, in the principles of 
religion, and in moral discipline. More 
than 700 have already been received by it, 
and of this number, 300 are at the present 
time in the way to gain an honest liveli- 
hood in the colonies, having been appren- 
ticed there by the society, upon such terms 
as are likely to secure their future success 
in life, if their conduct deserve it. The 
society is supported alone by donations 
and voluntary subscriptions. A donation 
of 201. was announced from her Royal 
Highness the Princess Victoria, and other 
donations, in the whole amounting to 
nearly 4001.—Salishury Herald. 

Sociery For Promotie THE Reiicious 
Principies oF tue Resoumation,—the 
adjourned meeting of this society took 
place on Friday the 15th of May, at the 
great room in Exeter-hall. The room was 
well attended, though not filled. G. 
Finch, Esq., M.P., was called to the chair. 
The rev. Mr. Cumming, at great length, 
and in a very impassioned tone, combated 
the errors of the church of Rome, and 
deprecated the apathy of those by whom 
the increase of proselytes to her faith 
was becoming daily more numerous. The 
rev. gentleman was succeeded by the Rev. 
D. Bagot, who also went into a long 
statement of the doctrines of the Romish 
religion, which he exposed in detail. He 
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adverted more particularly to the worship 
of images, and made several quotations 
from a book entitled the Heart of Christ, on 
which he descanted with much eloquence. 
The rev. speaker, moreover, took occasion 
to express his abhorrence of the spread of 
Socinianism, and suggested the utility of 
establishing a society for the purpose of 
resisting its doctrines. In the course of 
the evening many other speakers addressed 
the company on similar subjects, and, after 
several resolutions had heen passed, the 
meeting broke up at a late hour, —Times, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Nottingham, June 12. The District 
Committee of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge held their half yearly 
meeting, Archdeacon Wilkinsin the chair. 
After the business of the Committee was 
disposed of, a general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in aid of the recently appointed 
Bible and Prayer Book Translation Com- 
mittee, was held, when the Provisional 
Committee presented the rules for the 
government oi the Association, which they 
had been appointed to draw up, and which 
were adopted by the meeting. The rules, 
with an address explanatory of the ob- 
jects of the association, were ordered to 
be printed and circulated amongst the 
clergy and the subscribers for their infor- 
mation and guidance, and the ‘Treasurer 
was directed to remit to the Society in 
London, the sum of &0/. from the amount 
already contributed, in aid of the Transla- 
tion Committee. Following the business 
above mentioned, a meeting of the District 
Committee of the Incorporated Society for 
the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts, was held, at which some additional 
subscribers were announced, and a good 
deal of interesting conversation took place 
respecting the objects and present position 
of the Society. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Lord Augustus Fitzclarence, vicar of 
Mapledurham, bas presented the parish 
with a valuable organ. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The pupils of Ilminster Grammar School, 
have presented their much respected Mas- 
ter, the Rev. J. Allen, M.A., formerly of 
Christ Church, with a very handsome 
silver bread-basket, as a token of their 
esteem and gratitude. 


SURREY. 

A meeting of the clergy of the deanery 
of Southwark was held on Thursday, 
June 11, in the Ladye Chapel, St. Saviour’s 
Church, to address the king on the subject 


of the Irish Church, The Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, 
rector of Lambeth, Ac., was in the chair, 
A considerable number of the clergy con- 
nected with the deanery, besides several 
Members of Parliament, addressed the 
chair, and an address was agreed to.—Old 
England. 
SUSSEX, 


We understand that the ground necessary 
for the site of the new chapel of ease for 
the parishes of Mayfield and Buxted, to- 
gether with eight acres of glebe land ad- 
joining, were most generously bestowed 
by the Earl of Delawarr.— Brighton Gas. 

The Earl of Egremont bas contradicted 
a statement which appeared in the Lewes 
Journal, that two pillars had been executed 
by Mr. Carew, and placed by his Lord- 
ship’s command in the Catholic Chapel at 
Brighton. His Lordship declares— With- 
out any bigoted feeling against the Roman 
Catholic religion, I bave never given, have 
uever thought ot giving, and never intend 
to give, one shilling for the building or 
decoration of any Roman Catholic Chapel 
in England.”—ibid. 

Addresses from the Clergy of the 
Deanery of Storrington, and from those in 
the neighbourhood of Chichester, against 
the appropriation of Church property have 
been numerously signed. 

A 9d. Church-rate has been passed at 
Horsham without opposition. 

Epucation or Younc Cuimney Sweer- 
ers.—A plan adopted at Brighton, under 
the patronage ot the Rev. H. M. Wagner, 
the vicar of the parish, for the above pur- 
pose, should be more extensively known. 
An attempt was formerly made to intro- 
duce some of these boys into other Schools 
in that town, but without success, and in 
consequence of this failure, an annual sub- 
scription of Five Shillings was obtained 
trom several of the resident inhabitants, 
for the purpose of providing a room, with 
the requisite accommodation of desks, 
books, Xc., where they might assemble in 
their working clothes, (for it was found 
that any attempt to make them put on bet- 
ter, would have entirely deteated the ob- 
ject in view.) Funds being thus provided, 
an Evening School was established, under 
the superintendence of a Committee, con- 
sisting of the Patron, four other Clergymen, 
and four Laymen, whose arrangements 

have been much facilitated by obtaining 
the use of the National School-room, and 
by employing the assistant master of that 
school as instructor of the boys. The 
School is declared to be under the patron- 
age of the vicar for the time being, in the 
hope of making it permanent. The master 
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sweeps were requested to permit their boys 
to attend, to which they assented, with 
the exception of two or three, who object- 
ed on account of its distance from their 
residence. The School-room is open three 
times a week from six to eight o'clock, 
whenalarge proportion of the climbing boys 
now in Brighton attend ;—they are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and receive 
Religious instruction, and the School is 
opened and closed each day with prayer. 
A book is provided, in which the name 
and age of each boy, the name and resi- 
dence of his master, the date of admission, 
and the degree of learning he had previ- 
ously acquired, are registered. Each 
scholar provides himself with, or has a 
large dark coloured smock frock lent to 
him, which he puts on over his working 
dress when in school, and thus any annoy- 
ance from soot or dust i is preve nted ; he is 
expected to wash his hands and face, and 
comb his hair before going to school, but a 
small tub, water, soap, and towels are pro- 
vided, should a greater degree of cleanli- 
ness be requisite. ‘The plan has succeeded 
in Brighton beyond all expectation. Small 
prizes are given for good conduct, and the 
boys are treated with kindness, to induce 
them to attend the school. In large towns 
it would be advisable to establish different 
schools, on account of the distance the 
boys would have to walk, were there only 
one in a central situation, and on the plan 
adopted in Brighton, the expense would 
be inconsiderable. It is calculated that 
there are upwards of two thousand boys 
now employed in this trade in different 
large towns in England, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


On Tuesday, June the 2nd, the Arch- 
deacon of Coventry held his visitation in 
that city, when an important question was 
put to the Archdeacon (Spooner) by a 
churchwarden elect, which was whether a 
parishioner, paying church or vicar's rates, 
could demand to be furnished with a seat in 
the church without paying rent for it? The 
Archdeacon’s answer was in the affirma- 
tive. The question was put again and 
again, in various forms, and the answer 
was that every parishioner was entitled to 
a seat, and that the churchwardens had no 
legal power to charge even the amount of 
one farthing for it tothem. It was urged 
that it was regularly done, and the diffi- 
culty of keeping order without was pointed 
out; to which the Archdeacon replied he 
was aware of all that, but still there was 
no law to justify a money charge. It was 
then asked how were certain expenses to 


be met? The answer was, by churcherates. 
— Birmingham Journal. 

A numerous meeting of the clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Coventry was held at 
Meriden, on Wednesday, the 10th of June, 
to consider the propriety of addressing the 
king ‘‘ upon the dangers which threaten 
the Protestant religion and the Established 
Church,” the Venerable Archdn. Spooner 
in the chair. An address, proposed by 
the Rev. T. C., Adams, was unanimously 
adopted—I bid. 

The first stone of the intended new pa- 
rish church of Stretton-upon-Dunsmore 
was laid on the 9th of June. This church 
is built pursuant to the will, and from 
funds arising out of a bequest of 4001. 
left by the Rev. W. Daniel, formerly vicar 
of the parish. The land upon which the 
new church is erecting was given by Mr. 
Clark Powell, and it has been determined 
that the old church shall remain as it is 
until the new edifice shall be finished and 
consecrated for divine service.—I[bid. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Salisbury held his trien- 
nial confirmation, in the cathedral church 
of Salisbury, on Monday last, when 1188 
persons received the benefit of that holy 
rite.— Salisbury Herald, 


YORKSHIRE, 

Meetine or tHe CrerGcy or tuk East 
Ripoinc. — On Wednesday, June 10, a 
most numerous and respectable meeting of 
the clergy of the East Riding Archdea- 
conry was held at the Tiger lon, Beverley, 
to take into consideration the measures 
necessary to be adopted in regard to the 
proposed appropriation of the surplus re- 
venues of the Irish Church to other than 
Protestant purposes. ‘The chair was taken 
by the Rev. J. Coltman. An address to 
the throne, and petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament, were agreed to.—Hull Packet. 

At a meeting of the Ripon Clerical As- 
sociation, held at the Deanery, Ripon, 
June 8th, 1855, the very Rev. the Dean 
in the Chair, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted :— 

Ist. That this Association unite itself 
with “ The Established Church Society in 
London, for strengthening the United 
Church of England and lLreland, and pro- 
moting its greater efficiency :” also that 
this Association adopt its Constitution and 
Rules. 

2nd. That the Society be forthwith in- 
vited to incorporate themselves with this 
Association, 

3rd. That the Secretary be directed to 
inform the London Society, and other 
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Church Associations already formed in the 
country, of these Resolutions, and to cor- 
respond with the Parent Society on the 
best mode of co-operation.— Leeds Intell. 


SCOTLAND. 


Scorrisu Cuurcu.—A deputation, con- 
sisting of the following gentlemen, has 
arrived in town to consult with govern. 
ment on the subject of endowing the new 
chapels in Scotland: Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
Rev. Dr. Macfarlan, Rev. Messrs. Simp- 
son, Buchanan, and Clason. 

Pirt Prize.—Ata meeting of the Pitt 
Club, held here on the 20tb inst., it was, 
on the motion of Lord Meadowbank, 
unanimously resolved to appropriate 2000/, 
to establish in the University of Edin- 
burgh an annual prize for the most deserv- 
ig of the students attending the Divinity 
Hall, to be known asthe Pitt Prize. The 
trustees appointed were the Duke of Gor- 
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don, Lords Glasgow, Melville, and Mea- 
dowbank, to whom were committed full 
powers as to the regulations under which 
the prize should be bestowed.—Caledonian 
Mercury. 


Fast Day.—The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland have appointed the 
Scottish nation to observe Thursday, the 
23rd of July, as aday of solemn fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer, for the purpose of 
imploring the Divine blessing on the 
church and people in the present troubled 
times. This appointment has given rise 
to much discussion in Scotland. 


Scorcu Cuurcu.—The number of peti- 
tions against any grant to the Scotch 
church, according to the last published re- 
port of the House of Commons, was 158, 
with 79,042 signatures. For the grant 
the number was S82, with 94,269 signa- 
tures, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


Municipal Corporation Report. Part Il. folio. 
1/. 88. 

Law’s First and Second Letters to Bishop Hoad- 
ley. Fe. 33, 6d. 

Thoughts on the Importance of Increased Exer- 
tions in the Cause of Religion at Home and 
Abroad. I8mo. Is. 6d. 

Martin Luther; or, Christian Fortitude Dis- 
played. I8mo. 2s. Od. 

A Voice from the Dormitory. Fe. 3s. 6d. 

Walter; or, a Second Peep into the World we 
call ** Ours.””” By the Author of ‘ Moments of 
Idleness.” Fe. 7s. 

Colonization, particularly in Southern Australia. 
By Col. C. J. Napier, C.B. Svo. Qs. 

Childe Capone's Nonage ; or, a Scheme of Edu- 
cation. By a Monk. S8vo. 3s. 

Goeller’s Thucydides. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

The Scottish Pulpit. Vol. IV. 8vo. 8s, 

Wright’s Greek-English and English-Greck 
Lexicon. I8mo. 7s. 

Sermons, Critical and Explanatory. 
sons, B.D. 12s. 

Aldine Poets. Vol. XXXIV. 
Fe. 5s. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. By 
Sir H. Nicolas. Vol. 1., imperial 8vo. 3/7. 

King Alfred's Metres of Boethius, Saxon and 
English. By Fox. 8vo. 12s. 

National Church Vindicated. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. LXVII. 
History of the Germanic Em ire, Vol. 1I1. Fe. 


By J. Par- 
‘Butler, Vol. IT.) 


6s. 
Christian's Companion. By Thomas Jackson. 
12m. 2s. 


The Pleasures of Imagination, and other Poems. 
By John Macpherson. I2mo. 4s, 

Discourses on various Subjects. By the Rev. 
O. Dewey. 12mo. 6s. 

Notices ot the Lives and Death beds of Abner 
and David Brown. 18mo. 3s. 6d 


The Scriptural Unity of the Protestant Churches. 
i2mo. 3s. 

Lewis’s Alhambra Sketches. 
tinted, 5/.5s., India. 

Hoskin’s Travels in Ethiopia. 4to. 37. 13s. 6d. 

Marcel’s Grammar, I8mo, 3s, Od. 

Torrens on the Colonization of Southern Aus- 
tralia. Svo. 12s. 


Imp. folio, 4. 4s. 


Lectures on Church Establishments. 12mo. 
2s. Gd. 
An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By Robert 


Pheips, B.A. Svo. 10s. 

Foster’s Essay. Eleventh edit. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, new translation. 
Ismo, 45. 

The Orphans of Lissan. 12mo._ 6s. 

Guazzaroni’s Italian Grammar. Fourth edition. 
lzmo, 8s. 6d. 

Rayer’s Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin. 
8vo, 1/. 8s, 

Yeates’s Remarks on the History of Ancient 
Egypt. 8vo. 2s. Od. 

Cowper’s Life and Works. By the Rev. T.S. 
Grimshawe, A.M. Vol.IV. Fe. 5s. 

Rev. J. Davis’s Letters from France and Switzer- 
land. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Church's Self-regulating Privilege, a Na- 
tional Safeguard. By the Rev. J. Kemp- 
thorne, B.D, Svo. 5s. 

Sumner’s Ministerial Character of Christ prac- 
tically considered. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

Sacred Classics. Vol. XVIII. (Boyle on the 
Veneration due to God.) Fe. 3s. 6d. 

The Pulpit. Vol. XXV. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with Notes, &c., by 
Lord Brougham. (3 vols. post 8vo.) Vol. I, 
8s. 

The Mechanics of Law-making. 
gs. Od. 

Turner’s Rivers of France, No. 1. Royal 8vo, Is. 

East India Register and Directory, 1835. 2nd 
edition. I12mo. 10s, 


Royal 18mo. 
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Sewell’s Sacred Poems. i8mo. ls. Gd, Higgins’s Observations on Climate, Diet, &c. 
Sewell’s Sermons. l2mo. Qs. Fe. 3s. 6d. 
Hreton’s Norway. 8vo. 14s. Readings in Prose. Fe. 4s. 6d. 
Address to a Candidate before and after Con- Webster's Hydrostatics. 8vo. 4s, 
firmation. I8mo, 1s. Annals and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey. By 
Algiers, with Notices of the neighbouring States the Rev. W. L, Bowles, M.A. 8vo, 11; 
of Barbary. By P. B. Lord, M.B. 2 vols. royal Svo, 1/. 10s. 
Post 8vo. 1i. Is. On the Origin of Universities and Academical 
The Original and Genuine Works of Hogarth, Degrees. By H. Malden, M.A. Fe. 3s, 6d. 
with Explanations. By J. Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. : “a 
d ; IN THE PRESS, 
No.1. 58. 
The whole Works of Jeremy Taylor, with Notes. The Autobiography of Cowper; being an Ac. 
&e. 3vols. Imp. 8vo. 3i. 15s. count of the most interesting Portion of his 
Speeches of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., during Life. Written by himself. Fe. 1s. 6d. 
his Administration. 8vo. 7s. Rev. Peter Hall on Congregational Reform. 
Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
States. By E. S. Abdy. 3 vols. post 8vo. Biblical Theology. Part I. The Rule of Faith. 
17. 10s. By the Rev. N. Mouens. Svo.. 6s. 





PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM May 26, To June 26, 1835. 





3 per ect. Consols, Red. 3 per cent. Red. 3'¢ per cent. New 34, percent | Anns., Jan. & Juls 
{ 
Highest.. : 914 99 8 "I . 
Lowest... Shut. rol 974 Shut. | Shut. 
Long Anns. tank Stock. India Stock, | Exchequer Bills | India Bonds. 
| 
Highest.. 163 218} ' 36 pm. 17 pm. 
: | Shut. ig I 
Lowest... 164 212 | 5 pm. Par, 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W, Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
, | 
Price. | Div. | Price. | Dis 
PS ae 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...) 237 | 12 London & Birmingham Rail- 1 | 46 | 
Birmingham and Liverpooldo., 30 | | way... £100. £35 paid f , 
Ellesmere and Chester do....... 89 3.15 |Grand June tion do. $100.50 41 
Grand Union do. ...........66+: | 24 | IL |Liverpool & Manches. do.#100 199 | 9 
Kennet and Avon do............. | 20 | 1 |London Doek ...................-. | 67 | 2.5 
Leicester ditto .........ce0 eee 148 10 (St. Katherine do, ....... daeviees :@ i 8 
NG BE, sasiscnserscsencves 15.10) 14 |West Indiado.................s000 be ae 
Trent and Mersey do............. 625 | 32.10 |Albion Assurance ............... | 77 3 
Warwick & Birmingham do. .} 282 | 15 |Atlas do. ............eeeee. Sisevewd 11S — 
Worcester & Birmingham do...}87.10 | 4 Protector do. ........ccccseeeeeees | 1.10 | 18 
Gen. Steam Navigation Ghaivabvele 18. 10 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ir appears that the whole statement in the papers (copied into this Magazine ) respecting a 
disturbance in Kensington Church, occasioned by a marriage in the service, is false. There 
was not the slightest disturbance in the church on that occasion, The short parley on the 
subject took place in the vestry, and the plain truth of the matter was just this :—A few 

minutes before the service began, the parties came to the vestry, certainly much behind the 
time they had fixed. The vicar had just time to ask the reason, and was answered with 
apologies for what had been unavoidable. A young woman who was of the company bad 
been taken very ill, and her r appearance left no doubt of the truth of that particular. They 
made no claim, but behaved with the greatest propriety. The vicar felt unwilling to disap- 
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point them, and consented to have the marriage before the Communion Service, as that 
seemed a fitter time than to begin with it. This is often done in the country, and the 
rubric implies that this may be the case in the direction given about the final exhortation. 
aa was not the slightest movement in the church, nor any word spoken but the service 
itselt. 

The Editor begs attention to the following extract from a letter lately received, in allusion 
to the sketches of “ Parish Churches :”—** There are, I am persuaded, hundreds of churches 
in the kingdom from which the clergy might furnish you with, memorials of wise and good 
men, who have laboured in their vocation in peace and quietness, and are gone to their 
reward. What effect their examples might have in this tumultuous and excited generation I 
know not’; but it might not be altogether unprofitable to hold up to imitation and to honour 
the examples of the meek with which our church hasabounded, among the laity as well as the 
clergy.” These observations agree exactly with the views which led to the adoption of these 
Sketches as a part of ‘ Original Papers.” Of their truth there can be no question, and no 
question of the spirit of attachment to the church, and to its truly calm, wise, and Christian 
views, which might be conveyed under this form. But this department (and it is the only 
one) has been a failure. The clergy who are interested in this work have not done, on this 
point, what this writer most justly says they might do. Will some of them have the good- 
ness to consider this hint and act on it ? 

“DPD. J. E.” inquires whether it is allowable that, at a burial, persons should sing at the 
grave after the clergyman has ieft it, or whether he is called on to prevent it; and also 
whether singing a Psalm in the church after that part of the service is concluded is irregular 
or not. It is requested that some correspondent, who has considered the matter, will give an 
answer. 

“« W. H. H.’s” papers, “ J. H. B.” on the LXX., and Mr. Winning’s letters are received, 
and shall be used as soon as possible. 

“* Wycliffe on the Last Age of the Church”’ is received. 

“HH.” on Education Questions is received and shall be considered. Has ‘‘ H.” seen the 
two folio Reports just published by the House of Commons? Certainly they are anything 
but fair or satisfactory ; but they may answer some of his queries. 

Mr. Perceval’s pamphlet, Mr. Fowle’s Sermons, Mr. Cottle on the Miracles, and Mr. 
Kempthorne’s very pleasing volume on Convocation, are reserved for the next number. 

Thanks for “ A Churchman’s’’ letter. 

Several articles and letters, as well as reports of meetings, are in type, but deferred for 
want of space. 

It may be well to notice here, that at a meeting of the Diocesan Church Building Society at 
Coventry, Archdeacon Spooner made a statement which has not been uncommon with respect 
to the Incorporated Society—viz., that it positively requires the parties applying to forward 
three-fourths of thesum required. Although this may be a general rule, it isso far from being 
an inflexible one, where circumstances are strong, that, as Mr. Townsend Powell stated, out 
of 29,221/, expended in 39 parishes in this very diocese, 10,770/. hav been granted by the 
Incorporated Society. Archdeacon Hodson made just the same error before, which was 
publicly noticed in the Birmingham paper. 

It may be right to notice to-day (June 27th) that Lord Brougham has deferred his motion 
on Education till Tuesday, the 30th ; and Lord Radnor his motion as to Subscription at the 
Universities till July 15th; that a petition from Oxford, against the Bill, has been 
by 95 tod in Convocation ; and that the MonsTKOUS measure as to the Irish church brought 
forward last night cannot, of course, be noticed till next month. 

It is difficult to describe the pressure of important matters just at present. Nothing else 
would justify the cursory manner in which several are treated, or the passing over such a 
splendid speech as Mr. O'Sullivan’s, and his important reflexions on the moral effect of a 
constant exhibition of virtual perjury on the country. 

It is right to mention a design of establishing a “ Society for the Promotion of Biblical 
Literature, and Encouragement of Hebrew Learning.” it is proposed—Ist, To form a 
library of books on the philology and criticism of the Scriptures ; 2nd, To promote the trans- 
lation and publication of useful foreign works on Biblical Criticism ; 3rd, To encourage the 
study of the Hebrew language, and its cognate dialects ; 4th, The publication of transactions, 
forming a body of sacred criticism and philology.—That a Society be formed for the promo- 
tion of these objects in London ;—That Annual Subscriptions and Donations do constitute 
Members ;—That a provisional committee be formed for the purpose of submitting a plan of 
organization, which committee is to be considered as constituted for that purpose only ;—That 
individuals inclined to support or become members of such a Society, may learn further particu- 
lars on application, by letter, post paid, to the provisional Secretary to the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Biblical Literature, Mr. Straker’s, Bookseller, 445, West Strand. 

Thanks for  O. R. H.'s” Account of Latimer’s Expenses, which shall be used. Gloster 
Ridley gives one extract. 

« S, N.s’ communication will be very acceptable with the spelling altered. 





In the next number a quarto plate of the Painted Glass at West Wickham will be given to 
make up for the omission in the June number. 
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